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No Architect of our time has set his mark 
Oxford as Thomas 
Graham Jackson. Matriculating at Corpus, Scholar 
of Wadham in 1854, and Fellow ten years later, it 
has been his especial fortune, during the last twenty- 


so deeply upon modern 


five years, to find the greatest work of his career in 
his University, and it is in the making of Victorian 
Oxford that his name will be best remembered in the 
days to come. Fortunate alike in the period of his 
birth, and in the circumstance of being a pupil of 
Sir Gilbert Scott between the years 1858-61, he thus, 
as a young man, learned his Art in those crucial years 
in which Gothic was beginning to emerge from the 
status of an uninspired reconstruction into that of a 
living Art. Pugin exhumed Gothic; Barry, as a 
fully-equipped and highly-strung artist, understood 
its very spirit ; Scott venerated it, but he never, for 
all his whole-hearted efforts, fully realised its way- 
ward charm and caprice, and not once, in all the 
works that are his, do you perceive that he ever 
progressed beyond the elementary notion that Gothic 
was, in essence, a formula, to be mathematically 
expanded, logically reasoned out, scientifically re- 





duced, or elaborately copied from the best examples 
of previous ages. In fine, Gothic was never revealed 
to him as a phase of Architectural Art that had a 
future as well as a past, and his was a temperament, 
within certain limits, eminently antiquarian and 
conservative. 

While there are those who regret these limitations 
of an Architect who did more “restoration” in his 
day than any other of modern times, there are others 
yet who regret still more deeply that his conservatism 
went no greater lengths, and that he did not more 
often withhold his hand. For when Gilbert Scott, 
full of the first fine frenzies of the Gothic Revival, 
was rousing those who had the ancient buildings of 
the country in their keeping to an activity even more 
mischievous than neglect, Gothic was not rightly 
understood, or, even granting the right appreciation 
of old work, there were none at that time who 
could restore or reproduce it with that fuller know- 
ledge and sympathy which seem to be the especial 
glory of our own time. It is for this reason that 
many of us think the almost inconceivable activity 
of Scott somewhat mischievous, and there are 
those to-day who identify a Scott door or window 
(and how fatally ready of identification they are!) 
with misgiving, 

In Scott’s busiest years Architects had, in fact, 
done little more than help retrieve the lost principles 
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of Gothic art, and they -were still too busily 
engaged in the antiquarian occupation of piecing 
together and collating the fragments of ancient lore 
to pay much attention to the carrying on of those 
glorious traditions by anything other than abject 
copyism. They could manage a piece of detail 
because authority could be found for it; but a 
building was beyond them, and, consequently, much 
of the would-be Gothic that they did is intolerable 
to-day. Neither of the old times nor of the new, 
they fail to satisfy anyone. That Oxford herself has 
suffered from the lifeless work of the ‘60's, the 
Colleges of Exeter and Balliol sufficiently testify. 

Scott’s predecessors and contemporaries had led 
the way with him in this revival, but neither he nor 
they were permitted to enter the City Beautiful 
towards which their faces had so long been set. 
Their intentions were better than their executed 
works, and it was the lot of their pupils to take 
up the leadership and enter those pleasant Gileads 
which the past generation of Architects was only 
permitted to glimpse. 

Seeing how varied in style—from the several 
Gothic phases down to the Renaissance that is called 
Jacobean, the manner known as Dutch, and the 
fashion called Georgian—are Mr. Jackson’s works, 
it becomes difficult to say in which style or period— 
if, indeed, in any particular one—he finds himself 
most at ease ; nor can one profitably speculate upon 
the channels in which his design would have run had 
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he not served those years in the Gothic atmosphere 
of Sir Gilbert Scott’s office. But he is an author of 
accomplishment, and has set his name to six volumes 
of importance, and it is to these works that one most 
naturally turns for discovering the bent of his mind. 
Here again, however, one who would discover his 
particular penchant might tind himself at a nonplus, 
for, although Mr. Jackson’s earliest volume, Modern 
Gothic Architecture, published in 1873, points one way, 
the next two works, Ragusa, in Italian by the way, 
1885, and those monumental three volumes, Dalmatia, 
the Quarnero, and Istria, 1887, give evidence of a 
taste, if not catholic, certainly not bounded by one 
His Wadham College, 
Its History and Architecture, issued from the Clarendon 


or two particular periods. 


Press three years since, is of another kind—a his- 
torical tribute to Alma Mater; and as joint editor 
with Mr. Norman Shaw of a volume of essays on the 
subject of Architecture, A Profession or an Art—a 
burning subject four years ago—you find him different 
still. To these another work, on The Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Oxford, will presently be added. 
The Architectural works of Mr. Jackson fall natur- 
ally into two divisions, Collegiate and Domestic. It 
is of the first, as being of greater importance, that it 
is here proposed to speak. By it he has built himself 
a great reputation, not in Oxford alone, but in many 
parts of the country, and has thus secured successively 
Associateship in the Royal Academy in 1872, and, 
just recently, the full membership of that artistic body. 
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ENTRANCE GATEWAY, THE OLD SCHOOLS. 
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Whatever bias toward Gothic his training with 
Scott may have given him, certainly his career at the 
a > a 
University must have largely influenced his taste in 
Architecture. Oxford is no less remarkable for a 
peculiar form of the Renaissance than it is for Gothic, 


and it needs but to instance the inner quad of 
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Merton, or the remarkable gateway tower of the 
Old Schools to see, in the light of after years, how 
greatly the cinquecento style appealed to him before 
ever he made the acquaintance of an Architect’s 
office. It isa good many years now since Mr. Jackson 
restored the Bodleian Library, and with it that great 
gateway which is so strange a compendium of the 
10 
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Classic styles, as understood in 1619, when Thomas 
Holt built it. The 
seen there in so many different stages, while the 


five orders of Architecture are 


whole tower is prodigal of pseudo Italian arabesques, 
and is further embellished with string courses, gar- 
goyles, crocketed pinnacles, and cusping of very 
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dubious Gothic. Not the least singular feature of 
this extraordinary design is the sculptured figure of 
James the First, seated in a self-satisfied attitude and 
presenting his works to the University and to Fame. 
It has not been discovered what the particular works 
are, Whether the Counterblast to Tobacco or any of his 


kingly contributions to the literature of demonology ; 
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but there the statue remains, re-gilt, too, to shew 
how even in those times loyalty was satisfied at the 
expense of common-sense. 

Here then, in this gateway, one may think, is the 
fount of inspiration for much that Mr. Jackson 
has done at Oxford. Shorn of the sharply- 
contrasted extravagances of almost forgotten 
Gothic and half assimilated Classic Architecture 
which this building shews the astonished stranger, 
the elevations of his Examination Schools are 
distinctly Jacobean, and traceable, one likes to 
think. to the subtle influence of, not the old Schools’ 
gateway-tower alone, but of that singular mingling of 
‘styles ” of which Oxford has so much to shew. 

The new Examination Schools—* the Schools,” 
foul court, as the Oxford man knows them—and their 
additions, form a great block of buildings in “the 
High ” and in a narrow lane running at right angles 
from it, almost opposite the great gaunt, dismal 
buildings of Queen’s. The site is partly that of the 
old “ Angel” Inn, and was, perhaps, not the most 
perfect that could have been wished. The buildings 
now form three sides of a quadrangle which opens 
obscurely upon the narrow lane just mentioned, and 
is, consequently, shorn of much of its proper effect. 
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The severity of the elevation is increased by this 
situation, and the central doorway composition, a 
fine feature of the quad, wears a gloomy appearance 
in this seclusion which would not be observed had it 
been approached from the generous width and more 
But in its 
very essence Academic, it would wear a certain 


frequented pavements of “the High.” 


stateliness in whatever situation it were placed. The 
front to “the High” is of a less severe kind, the 
original building having, with its long Late Gothic 
windows, tall louvre and fine porch, much the appear- 
ance of one of those great Halls which it pleased the 
nobles of James the First’s time to build throughout 
the country. There is, in truth, a certain domestic 
charm in this front which renders it the more regret- 
able that the tal! coupled chimneys should come so 
awkwardly in perspective to break up the line of the 
high-pitched roof. 

The Schools were begun in 1876, and they were 
extended in 1888 by an additional building for the 
use of the non-collegiate students of the University. 
It is this addition which occupies the corner site, 
and offers so strong a contrast with the first block 
that the casual visitor would never think both to 
proceed from the same hand. It is a throw back to 
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Gothic, and the product of that more recent period 
of Mr. Jackson’s career which has given us the very 
beautiful new front of Brasenose. 

The School buildings have afforded more scope 
for planning than can be found in purely Collegiate 
Architecture, which proceeds upon rigid lines laid 
down by centuries of experience. In planning a 
College one can have little originality. That must be 
admitted, with discretion, only in elevations and 
decoration, and has no part in the arrangement of 
quadrangles, chapel, common room, _president’s 
house, or men’s rooms, which last are merely repe- 
titive. The Examination Schools, however, offered 
opportunities, for they were destined to house re- 
quirements which had not existed when the old 
Schools were first used. It is a British characteristic 
to defer provision for recent growths until the need 
for it has long been patent, and thus the old Schools 
by the Bodleian Library were in use long after 
increased accommodation had become imperative. 
Because the near neighbourhood of the priceless 
manuscripts of the Bodleian Library forbade the 
use of fires, candidates for examination endured 
for many years the rigours of winter in the old 
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buildings, wrapped in greatcoats and warmed by 
hot-water bottles, and it was not until they were 
crowded out by the great growth of the Library 
collections that the new Schools were undertaken. 
Whatever appearance of severity the new schools 
wear from without is negatived by the magnificence 
of the interior fittings and decorations. One enters 
a lofty and richly decorated Hall, panelled and hung 
with many-branched candelabra, directly from the 
street, and from this access is gained to the’ three 
Writing Rooms on the first floor. The Great Hall, as 
will be seen from Mr. Jackson’s design, and the 
photograph of the building itself, is not yet quite 
completed, several sculptured details remaining to 
be carried out. A feature not seen in either of 
these two illustrations is the extreme narrowness of 
this prominent feature, in comparison with its 
length, an unpleasing want of depth which is 
attributable to the shallow site. But what might 
have been an altogether insuperable difficulty 
in other hands has’ been_ ingeniously — sur- 
mounted by the clever device of corbelling out 
the gallery on richly sculptured brackets and 


deep panelled arches. The Writing Rooms are 
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of large size, 
two containing 
5,000 square 
feet each, and 
the third 3,000 
feet. They are 
elaborately ceil- 
ed in panelled 
foliage decora- 
tion. A number 


of 


rooms 


viva voce 
are dis- 
tributed over 
the 
to 


handsome 


building, 
which lead 
and 
costly staircases 
in coloured Ita- 
lian marbles. 
The total 
of the 
Schools, 


cost 
new 
exclu- 
sive of the addi- 
tions, being 
about £ 100,000. 

Among other 
numerous works 
at Oxford, Mr. 
Jackson has de- 
signed new buil- 
dings for Lin- 
coln, Corpus, 
Hertford 


Coileges, and 


and 


for the Ladies’ 
College at Som- 
erville Hall. He 
built 
City 
High School for 
Boys, and a 
High School for 
Girls the 
Girls’ Public 
Day School 
and 


has also 


the new 


for 


Company, 
has carried out 
many __ restora- 
tions and addi- 
tions, among 
which that of 
Bodleian 


Library and the 


the 
recent restora- 
tion of the Uni- 
versity Church 
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of Saint Mary 
the Virgin are 
prominent. The 
controversy 
raised in respect 
of Saint Mary’s 
spire, pinnacles, 
and sculptured 
saints need not 
be reopened 


here. Other 
works are the 
restoration of 


the old sacristy 
and of the ex- 
terior of Merton 
College Chapel, 
enlargement of 
the Choir of 
Oriel Chapel, 
with new organ 
and organ-case ; 
an organ-case 
and gallery at 
Wadham Col- 
lege Chapel, 
one for the Shel- 


donian Theatre, 


new buildings 
for Balliol, and 


restorations at 


All Saints’ 
Church. Of 
both the exe- 


cuted design 
and the original 
scheme for the 
High School for 
Boys we give 
illustrations, 


drawn, as are 
many of the 
others in this 


appreciation of 
Mr. 
work, 


Jackson's 
by _ his 
own hand. 


New works at 


Oxford that 
come next in 
importance to 


those of the new 
Schools are the 
new buildings 
at Brasenose 


and Trinity. 
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RADLEY COLLEGE CHAPEL 


The new front which Mr. Jackson built for 
Brasenose College gains additional importance 
from its position in midst of that fine composi- 
tion in which Saint Mary’s spire and porch, All 
Saints’, and the distant Carfax Tower are the most 
prominent objects. It was a situation of great 
delicacy and artistic responsibility thus to have 
the introduction of a new feature in that storied 
street which has earned the praise and echoed to 
the footsteps of so many generations of men who 
have become great and have earned a fame that 
belongs to the history of the nation. The High 
Street of Oxford is a lovely picture, of which the 
incongruous elements are tucked away in modest 
corners of the composition, but Brasenose occupies 
a most prominent part, and, were it offensive in itself, 
must have blighted the whole view. Previous to 
1887 a number of inoffensive private houses of con- 
siderable age fronted High Street to the westward of 
Saint Mary’s. They had long been the property of 
the College, whose authorities had, so far back as 
1720, contemplated the building of a new quadrangle 
to front here. Plans of that proposed addition are 
in existence now, but they were never put into exe- 
cution, and in 1887 Mr. Jackson was invited to 
18 
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prepare designs. The result is the Late but purely 
Gothic facade, with ornate Gate-house, which 
has become one of the finest features Of modern 
Oxford and composes admirably with the rest of 
the street, whether looking east or west. In due 
course another wing will be built, thus making the 
Gatehouse the central feature of the design. A par- 
ticularly beautiful feature of this front is the elaborate 
cresting, of varying character, which decorates the 
five oriels and carries on the Tudor tradition. This, 
you think, as you come unaware upon it, to be the 
logical growth of cresting, to which it must have come 
had not Gothic traditions so soon been lost. The 
Architect has taken this beautiful convention up 
where it had been dropped and brought it here 
to its full and destined fruition. 

The work which Mr. Jackson has undertaken for 
Lincoln College consists chiefly in bringing again to 
light the fine open timber roof of the Dining 
Hall, and the construction of a new fireplace of 
massive character. The Dining Hall of Lincoln 
College has been the subject of a fine pen drawing 
by him, shewing fully the grandeur of that fourteenth 
century timbering which had long been, for what 
reason it would be impossible to discover, covered 
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with a coved plaster ceiling. Now, a coved ceiling, 
done in decorative plaster work, may be a fine 
feature in any public building, and one just as 
acceptable in its own way as a gorgeous con- 
struction of oak, fashioned with enriched hammer- 
beams and elaborately-ornamented pendants ; but 
when such a ceiling covers such a roof, the plaster 
must go. It is singular, however, to see that while 
at Lincoln College Mr. Jackson has revealed a fine 
roof by stripping it of its unworthy covering, he has, 
in the Library of Uppingham School, put up a coved 
ceiling which entirely justifies itself. Other works 
of his at Uppingham, of which some yet remain to 
be completed, are a new School-House and new 
Class-Rooms for that progressive Midland centre of 
education. 

But one of the works which it may be thought 
Mr. Jackson found most congenial to his outlook 
upon Architectural Art is Radley College. Radley is 
situated within an easy distance of Oxford, and is a 
public school of modern foundation, built largely on 
the lines of Wykeham’s, Fox’s, and Wayntlete’s 
original Colleges of New, Magdalen, and Corpus 
Christi, in which religion was thought of quite as 
much as education. Cloistral walks and a_ great 
Chapel are its most, outstanding features ; and these, 
executed in brick and stone, are endowed with some 
very fine tracery. That of the Cloisters is particularly 
graceful, with a restrained Flamboyant feeling, 
founded, one likes to think, upon the large and 
simple lines of some great forest tree with tall 
trunk branching at a great height and spreading 
rhythmically on either side. The organ-case for the 
Chapel i ‘designed in the free and flowing style of 
Flamboyant mei with more particularly in the great 
Cathedrals of Flanders and the north-west of France, 
and is a happy example of a species of design in which 
Mr_ Jackson is known to take an especial pleasure. 

The High School for Boys, at Oxford, of which 
two designs are shewn here, offers a curious reversal 
of the usual order of things, the original design not 
having been considered sufficiently ornate, and a 
more costly and imposing elevation desired. The 
amended design, while embodying most of the 
features of the original, has, in addition, a range 
of windows, classically-treated buttresses, a bold 
cornice and balustrading vividly reminiscent of that 
fine elevation to Lambeth Palace Library that looks 
with such majesty down upon the Thames. Only, 
here the front is entirely in stone, while that striking 
seventeenth century building at Lambeth owes much 
of its effect to something else beside form—to the 
contrasted colours of mellowed red brick and stone 
alternately bleached and stained with the weathering 
of more than two centuries. 

Where Mr. Jackson finds himself with an exterior 
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wall space of any extent to be filled with design, 
he generally manages to achieve an eminently 
pictorial result. For this reason his porches, his 
gate-houses, and such prominent motives for decora- 
tion as the east and west ends of Churches or Chapels, 
have been treated by him with a richness and a 
fertility of resource that ensure remark from both 
the artist and the wayfarer who knows nothing of 
such things. The Gate-House of Brasenose College 
is a case in point, and discovers to the passer-by the 
high-water mark of the Architect as decorative artist. 
The finely-sculptured composition of lion and 
unicorn over the archway, the light vertical pilasters 
that divide the range of three windows above and 
are continued down to the springing of the arch on 
either side, where they are stopped by the exterior 
arch-mould and by little sculptured lions on corbels, 
form a design which is never likely to be passed 
unnoticed. After the elaboration above the archway, 
one finds the door to be a little unsatisfactory, 
because the eye, travelling downwards from the 
wealth of fretted stone above the crown of the arch, 
discovers both an unexpected simplicity of treatment 
and a strongiy-defined arrangement of vertical lines, 
with but one horizontal line to break the monotony. 
Another transom would have done something to 
break up this comparatively unornamented space 
and bring it more into fellowship with the decoration 
above : but a division of the woodwork into bold 
square panelling would probably have had a fine 
effect. 

To compare this Gate-House with that elaborate 
example at Brighton College, is an_ interesting 
exercise in Architectural criticism. At Brighton 
one, rightly or wrongly, does not look for Archi- 
tecture, which might well fly, shrieking, from what 
Thackeray called “the Prince’s hideous house.” 
He meant, of course, the Prince Regent and his 
Pavilion, of which one inevitably thinks when 
Brighton is named. You will perceive, doubtless, 
the inevitable alliteration of “hideous” with “house,” 
an irresistible temptation to any literary man, but 
one which, in this particular instance, was quite 
justified, for no one has ever given that extraordinary 
freak any kindlier name. The Pavilion, however, 
has given Brighton its particular “note,” and the 
Regency is writ so large over the whole of that 
popular town, from Hove, on the west, to Black 
Rock, on the east, that to meet Gothic Architecture 
there seems a singular encounter. 

The new Boarding-Houses and the Gate- House 
which Mr. Jackson has built for Brighton College, 
are Gothic, the elevations of the houses being ina 
simple style which leads up all the more effectively 
to the central feature of the much enriched Gate- 
House. One may say thus much of it, although the 
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building is not yet complete, and has not been 
carried beyond the great oriel that runs at about the 
level of the roof-line of the buildings on either hand. 
The style is a_ strongly developed and ornate 
Perpendicular, and, as Mr. Jackson’s design, repro- 
duced here, shews, the present incomplete state of 
the tower is to be finished some day with battle- 
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ments, below which runs a deep panelling, with a 
clock in the centre. A louvre finishes off the whole 
and relieves what might have otherwise been a 
somewhat tame sky-line in which the domical angle- 
turrets would have shewn but ineffectively. A very 
happy effect is obtained by recessing the tower 


>? 


some distance back from the frontage of the 
boarding-houses on either side. The windows which 
appear to the right hand of the drawing may suffer 
to some extent from want of light at certain times 
of day, but they probably light staircases, and thus 
their secondary lighting would causé little incon- 
venience to set off against exterior effect. 
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Among others of Mr. Jackson’s works which 
may conveniently be classed here as apart from 
domestic are new buildings for Westminster, 
Harrow, Rugby, and Cranbrook Schools, the Military 
College at Cowley, a new Town Hall at Tipperary, 
new Churches at Annesley, Stratton (in Hampshire, 





et. 
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for Lord Northbrook), Northington, Narberth, Horn- 
blotton, Curdridge, Hants ; the Memorial Church of 
Bishop Patteson, on Norfolk Island; the refitting 
and decoration, together with a new organ-case, of 
St. John’s Church, Hampstead; the restoration 
and refitting of Blenheim Palace Chapel ; a campanile 
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for the Cathedral of Zara in the Dalmatia of which 
he has written so well and fully ; and a Church— 
that of Saint John the Baptist—at Wimbledon, as 
yet unfinished. Recently he has completed large 
new buildings, including workshops and laboratories, 
for that old foundation, the Manwood School, at 


Sandwich. It may be remembered that Mr. 


Jackson was one of the nine British Architects 
distinguished at the Paris Exhibition of 1879, and 
that at the Sydney and Adelaide Exhibitions of 
1882 and 1887, he was awarded medals and a 
diploma of the First Order of Merit. He was also 
one of the six Architects honoured by being selected 
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in 1891 to compete for the completion of the 
South Kensington Museum, a competition decided 
some years ago, but which, in the usual way 
peculiar to Governmental projects, has been hung 
up indefinitely, with some chance of the selected 
designs being finally pigeon-holed in favour of less 
costly schemes. 
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N ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN SAMUEL 
PROUT BY CHARLES G 
HARPER 


Ir is with a due and heavy sense of expediency 
that I treat of Prout under this head, for in the times 
when he pencilled with such matchless skill all the 
picturesque streets of England and of the Continent 
his drawings were not held to entitle him to the 
appellation. To draw Architecturally meant, in the 
last century and in the earlier years of this, simply 
the jotting down, more or less elaborately, and 
generally with the use of rule and dividers, those 
features of Architectural construction which might 
in after years be turned up for reference in the 
course of practice, and of these mechanical aids to 
exactitude Prout was entirely ignorant. 

Prout knew nothing of Architecture from the point 
of view of the drawing-office. I do not suppose he 
ever drew, or could draw, an elevation in the whole 
course of his busy life, nor did he ever know the 
technical terms that go toward describing the build- 
ings he drew. An inspired amateur in Architecture, 
he was in his Art an-artist of remarkable power in 
the selection of ‘the essential qualities of a composi- 
tion and in the repression of superfluous details, 
and he set down facts with an unhesitating sure- 
ness, which has, in the lapse of years, and in the 
inevitable changes that have come to alter the face 
of the old cities whose streets he delighted to draw, 
rendered his careful drawings valuable not only as 
works of Art, but as documentary evidence of what 
England -and the Continent were like sixty years 
since. 

It is only within the last ten years, or thereabouts, 
that one might with any degree of safety give Prout 
the title I have ventured here. Until then, an Archi- 
tect who sketched pictorially for his own satisfac- 
tion did so almost altogether outside his profession, 
and the professional journals had only just begun to 
admit the picturesque into their pages. The great 
rise of black-and-white Art within that period is 
responsible for the discovery of the pictorial qualities 
of Architecture, and the illustration of old buildings 
has now become a distinct branch of magazine, 
book, and newspaper work, quite irrespective of the 
Architectural profession. At the same time Archi- 
tects have realised that elevations and diagrams no 
longer hold the field, and when his strenuous early 
years of measurement are done and the prime features 
of the styles learned, the student no longer keeps 
within such bare statements of facts. 

Prout has given the pace to those who have 
realised this. Not, certainly, Prout alone, but very 
greatly, and more, indeed, than has been generally 


Samuel Prout. 


allowed. Contemporaneously with him, or almost 
contemporaneously, there worked in Architectural 
subjects such men as Tom Girtin, one of the very 
first exponents of the essentially English art of 
water-colour drawing; De Wint, Turner, and also 
Constable, whose: work, by the way, contains more 
Architectural matter than is generally supposed by 
those who know him best by his great canvases of 
landscapes. Turner’s early work, in which is to be 
found a great amount of Architecture, is worth 
attention, and Roberts, whose pictures of soaring 
Cathedral interiors are well known, influenced many 
draughtsmen, but to Prout the inspiration of many a 
modern illustrator of Architecture is distinctly due. 
It has often been held that Prout deliberately set out 
to be “picturesque,” but this mistaken attitude 
towards his work is due to the fact that he never 
drew other subjects than those which pleased himself, 
and consequently selected the most time-worn and 
historic motives. The tourist of to-day who speeds 
through the old cities of the Continent may be for- 
given if, out of his want of special knowledge, he 
looks upon Prout’s manner as exaggerated, for the 
reason that since those days when he wandered with 
pencil and sketch book through the breadth of 
Europe, restorations and demolitions have swept 
away a great proportion of the places he has im- 
mortalised, or have cleaned and tidied them almost 
to a point beyond recognition. Noone, I will venture 
to say, restores so atrociously as the Frenchman, as all 
who have witnessed the restoration of Rouen Cathedral 
or any other of the buildings which the French 
Government has made “ monuments historiques,” can 
tell. Cut up into cubes, with tuck pointing in cement, 
refaced with an inconceivable thoroughness, the 
Abbey of Mont St. Michel, for instance, has become 
a ghastly mockery of antiquity, and though great 
have been the sins of our own people, nothing quite 
so dreadful has of late been perpetrated in these 
islands; always, of course, excepting the furious 
energy with which Lord Grimthorpe has travestied 
the old work of Saint Albans Abbey. 

Ruskin, in a finely descriptive passage of his notes 
on Prout, says, that “you might, perhaps, and very 
easily, think at first that these Prout subjects were as 
much ‘ Prouterized’ as Turner’s were ‘ Turnerized.’ 
They are not so,” he continues, rather confusedly, I 
think, “by any manner of means, or rather, they 
are so, by manner and means only, not by sight 
or heart. . . . . Prout saw only what all the 
world sees, what is substantially and demonstrably 
there; and drew that reality, in his much 
arrested and humble manner, indeed, but with 
perfectly apostolic faithfulness. He reflected the 
scene like some rough Etruscan mirror — jagged, 
broken, blurred if you will, but J/, the thing itself 
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still ; while Turner gives i/,and himself too, and ever 
so much of fairyland besides.” That is to say, in 
few words, Turner was an idealist, and Prout realist 
in his very essence. There is this pleasing charac- 
teristic in Prout’s work which Ruskin’s admiration 
for Turner leads him to express but shortly and 
imperfectly—that while the pictures in Turner’s best 
manner bring you to expect almost a new Heaven 
and a new Earth on the sites of his subjects, with a 
resultant disappointment when seen, such of those 
places which have survived “improvement” among 
the many that Prout drew are, as Ruskin says, 
‘substantially and demonstrably there,” and are 
neither glorified nor belittled at his hands. 
That is one of Prout’s greatest claims to 
consideration as an Architectural draughtsman. 
Many an easeful student goes in dilettante fashion 
through the Continent to-day with the facile camera, 
to snap off the ecclesiastical and domestic 
Architecture of the old French, German, or Flemish 
towns, or to purchase photographs ; yet, when he 
has exhausted his stock of plates and ransacked the 
albums of the printsellers, he has brought back 
nothing so truly redolent of medizeval Architecture 
as are Prout’s pencil sketches. Where he has used 
wash, he is something less convincing, and much 
less accurate. Living to-day, he would have been a 
pen-draughtsman of the greatest distinction. He 
never measured a building in his life, yet his sense of 
scale is seldom at fault, and always immeasurably 
better than a photograph. Of course, to the duffer, 
or the untrained, an album of Prout’s sketches tells 
nothing. Such an one finds him wanting in detail ; a 
label is but indicated, cusping and tracery suggested, 
buttress or arch not fully set forth, and soon. In truth, 
he is too strong meat for babes, and it is only your 
finished student or the Architect of accomplishment 
who can appreciate him aright and need miss none 
of the minor facts which he, in his artistic reticence, 
suppressed for the sake of a picture. He never, on 
the other hand, puts more into a sketch than he finds 
in his subject. He did not do what is done now in 
sketches which are by way of being both Architec- 
tural and pictorial ; did not, that is to say, sit down 
before a place with intent to make the drawing 
smack of style and individuality. Never setting 
out to make his work “ Proutesque,” the irony of 
appreciation has yet made him the father of a school 
which dotes on his broken touches of chalk or stub- 
bed pencil, which were set down to indicate 
decay, and not at all because he thought it would 
strike the beholder dumb with a feeling of 
romance. You may take it that Prout’s broken lines 
stand for something else than effect, and that if he 
drew a cracked stone, or carving notched and 
weathered, that carving was truly decayed and 
26 


that stone really damaged. Can we say the same 
of the clever gentlemen who trade to-day upon the 
picturesque ? 

Ruskin remarks, very justly, of Turner’s work that 
it compels him to think as a scholar or a poet ; but 
that Prout’s sketches are so real that they bring 
reminiscences. ‘“ Prout’s harbour of old Como is 
utterly and positively the very harbour I landed in 
when I was a boy of fourteen, after a day’s rowing 
from Cadenabbia, and it makes me young again, and 


hot, and happy, to look at it. And that Bologna! — 


Well, the tower does lean a little too far over, 
certainly ; but what blessedness to be actually there, 
and to think we shall be in Venice to-morrow!” 
What would one not give for accomplishment so 
touching! This quality is not found in the Archi- 
tectural illustration of to-day: perhaps the more 
positive medium of pen-and-ink, in which most 
illustration is done now, is against it. Prout’s work 
was chiefly done in the more sympathetic lead-pencil 
or chalk, with sometimes thin washes of colour. 
For one thing, he did not have to draw as but the 
means to an end. His drawings were completed to 
stand just as drawings, to be framed or put away in 
the portfolio. He did not, in fact, work as an illus- 
trator, nor go in fear of the limitations of “ process.”’ 
Had he lived now, he would never have drawn in 
pencil at all, because he would have known how 
difficult it is to reproduce pencil drawings satis- 
factorily. 

That he redrew many of his things directly upon 
the stone for his lithographed book of sketches is a 
fortunate thing for those who would judge him at 
first hand, and not in reproductions. His Flanders 
and Germany thus becomes of extreme interest. 
Especially beautiful and noteworthy is his drawing 
of that much-illustrated Belfry of Bruges, because no 
one, not even the photographic camera, has ever 
done anything quite so good. Prout’s sense of scale 
and proportion is beautifully apparent here. Notice 
with what consummate artistry he introduces the 
birds which issue from the great windows of the 
upper stage, and see with what a fine inspiration he 
renders the impending majesty of the projecting 
cornice. Compare this with any photograph, and 
you will see that this glory of Bruges is better 
rendered thus, and that although the artist has 
unduly cramped the entrance archway, which is 
really of a broad and generous span, his windows 


- and tracery are singularly accurate. 


Ruskin praises the drawing of Strasburg very 
happily. In talking of Prout’s wonderful sense of 
space and height, he says :—‘‘ Conscientiously, first, 
the height is told; next, artfully. He chooses his 
place just where you can see the principal part at the 
end of the street—takes care, by every artifice of 
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perspective and a little exaggeration of aerial tone, 
to make you feel how far off it is ; then carries it up 
into the clearer air. Of course, if you don’t notice 
the distant part, or are not in the habit of measuring 
the size of one part of a thing by the other, you will 
not feel it here—but neither would you have felt it 
there, at Strasburg itself.” And he continues thus: 
“Tt happens to be one of the chief faults of Strasburg 
Spire (and it has many, for all the reputation of it), 
to be far too much constituted of meagre upright 
lines. Prout instantly felt, as he drew the tower, 
that, left to itself, ii would be too iron-like and stiff. 
He does not disguise this character in the least, but 
conquers it utterly by insisting with all his might on 
the flutings of the pilasters of the near well. ‘ How 
ill drawn, these!’ you say. Yes, but he hates 
these, in themselves, and does not care how badly 
he draws them, so only that by their ugly help 
he saves the Cathedral. Which they completely 
do: taking all the stiffness out of it, and leaving it 
majestic.” 

But, to the Architect, it is not here, nor even in 
that fine view, reproduced in these pages, of the 
Western Towers of Ulm Cathedral, as seeu through 
a foreground archway, that Prout is seen at his best. 
It is rather when he comes to closer quarters with 
detail that he more fully justifies himself to the 
profession. In such subjects as those of Coblentz, 
the Hotel de Ville, Brunswick, and the fine 
gateway of the drawing which he has signed 
simply Prague, his ardent feeling for Gothic 
detail has more scope, and none other than himself 
has ever shewn those places with such accuracy of 
drawing, combined with that large treatment which 
is the secret of his thoroughly convincing method. 
Tightness of handling you see to have been utterly 
foreign to the draughtsman who could draw so 
elaquently the bold oriel of the Coblentz plate, and 
in the draughtsmanship of the gabled windows of 
the Brunswick Hotel de Ville there is that inevitable 
quality which tells you that the place must be thus, 
neither more nor less. Of course the man who 
could draw with this facility, has never been 
accorded the full measure of appreciation of the 
powers that were his. Facility is so deadly a quality 
on which to build a reputation: so deadly, indeed, 
that when a critic of recent times applied the alliter- 
ative epithet of “fatal” to it, the application was 
hailed with delight by all who wrote critically of Art 
and Literature, and to do anything in the Arts with- 
out the preliminary fumbling that marks the inexpert 
and the partially equipped is to write one’s self down 
a charletan. Thus is the duffer avenged, and when 
he takes a considerable time in splashing about and 
retrieving his mistakes, that time taken is accounted 
to him for grace. 


Prout. 


You see this attitude everywhere outside artistic 
circles, and not infrequently, be it whispered, within 
them. A thing is good because it took a very long 
time indeed to do it, and another is bad, conversely, 
because it was done in an hour. The celebrated 
case of Whistler v. Ruskin, to which every writer on 
Art matters harks back, at some time or another, to 
point a moral or emphasize a truth, otherwise not 
sufficiently obvious, affords on example of this point 
of view in high, and presumably cultured, places. 
A judge (or was it counsel ?) in court was quite hurt 
because Whistler had, what seemed to him, the 
effrontery to obtain high prices for pictures executed 
in hours rather than in months, and was incapable 
of recognising that the intrinsic artistry of the work, 
rather than the time occupied in producing it, made 
the value. 

Even Ruskin has felt this peculiar sanctity which, to 
some minds, surrounds the fumbling workman and 
his work, and because Prout used such slight means 
to obtain his results, his manner is to that great 
writer “arrested and humble.” But so far from 
arrestment or humility is Prout that he obtained the 
utmost from that not very far reaching material, 
plumbago, and to have touched, and legitimately 
touched, the limits of the artistic expression of any 
given material, is no slight feat. 

I don’t know that it matters much, if at all, in this 
place to talk of what prices Prout received for his 
drawings. The reputation of his art cannot be 
lessened or heightened in the minds of artists by 
knowing that, even in his best known period 





and 
Prout always possessed a large and appreciative 
circle of clieats—he seldom or never received more 
than ten guineas for his largest, and but from three 
to four guineas for smaller sizes. It is a partly 
humorous, but more largely sad, reflection that our 
grandfathers practically purchased Prout at per square 
inch, and the sting of the reflection lies that, so far 
as living men are concerned, that basis is yet not 
unknown. The best examples of Prout are but 
rarely seen in the market now ; those that have in 
recent times been sold have brought prices of from 
five hundred to a thousand guineas. 

Modernity never touched this artist. He worked 
throughout the early years of the century, and died 
upon the threshold, as it were, of a new order of 
things, at the beginning of 1852. His drawings, 
several thousands of them, are in private hands, and 
extremely difficult of access. His son, Mr. Samuel 
Gillespie Prout, has, of course, many, and Mr. Ruskin 
is the possessor of several. The nation appears— 
from an investigation in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings at the British Museum—to own just 
six ! 

CHARLES G. HARPER. 
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THE ABBEY, FROM THE SOUTH. 


BBEYS AND CATHEDRALS 
OF THE WORLD No 4— 
ST ALBANS 


I 

Ir is rather as an example of what restoration at 
its worst can do, than as calling attention to an 
Abbey fully equipped artistically that the great 
Abbey of St. Albans is included in this series. 
Unfortunate alike in those who built it, and in the 
amateur Architect who has been allowed to wreak 
his will upon its massive and clumsy frame, the 
Abbey Church of St. Alban is chiefly interesting 
as a monument of high ambitions which took no 
count of cost, and recklessly planned a building 
which should exceed in size and magnificence the 
great Churches which were springing up on sites 
more favoured, not certainly by nature, but in worldly 
matters ; while a melancholy interest attaches to it 
from the recent story of the thorough-going destruc- 
tion of old work which has done much to make Lord 
Grimthorpe’s name remembered for all time in no 
very complimentary fashion. 

The reasons why the early Architects of St. Albans 
Abbey were so anxious to distinguish their great 
Church for size are sufficiently obvious in that story 
of St. Alban, the first English martyr, which made 
the monks of Offa’s Benedictine foundation ambitious 
to erect a building worthy of such prime interest ; 
and the present huge structure, whose size, rather 
than any artistic qualities of sky-line which it can be 
said to possess, astonishes the stranger, is the outcome 
of this feeling. 

One must penetrate very deeply into the past 
to reach the event which gave town and 
Abbey their history and their name, and 
so dim have become records and _ traditions, 
by reason of this lapse of time, that the old 
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chroniclers themselves are found in disagreement as 
to the year in which St. Alban suffered for the 
Faith. “This year,’ says the Saxon Chronicle, 
referring to A.D. 283, “suffered Saint Alban the 
Martyr,” but Bede, in his “ Ecclesiastical History,” 
places the date as A.D. 305; and as the death of 
Alban was a direct result of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, decreed two years earlier by that savage tyrant, 
that historian, to whom the title of “ Venerable” has 
been accorded, is probably correct. By all accounts 
it would seem that Alban was one of the principal 
citizens of that Roman City of Verulamium whose 
massive ruins yet remain within hail of the modern 
town of St. Albans. He was a pagan when the 
decree of Diocletian came to bring misery upon the 
Christian communities of Britain that had long 
enjoyed, if not the protection, at least the tolerance, 
of previous Emperors ; but a thing happened that 
turned him toward the strange new Faith that had 
made converts so steadfast through all manner of 
trials and dangers. 

It is the inevitable result of religious intolerance 
and persecution that their very harshness and 
implacability defeat their own ends, and create in 
the minds of some nobler than their fellows a spirit 
of resistance which no merely social wrongs could 
induce. 

To Alban came one Amphibalus, a Christian, 
seeking shelter from the fury of the persecutors. 
From innate nobility of character, or from long 
friendship with the fugitive, with whom, say some 
accounts, he had, years before, journeyed to Rome, 
Alban offered the protection of his house, and shel- 
tered thus, Amphibalus began to expound to his 
host the tenets of this new creed which had made 
enemies so bitter and powerful. The end was 
that Alban himself became a Christian. It was not 
long before the fugitive’s hiding-place was discovered 
and a search made ;_ but Alban, filled now with the 
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new-born courage that distinguishes the convert, had 
secretly allowed his guest to depart, and acknowledg- 
ing as much, announced himself as prepared to suffer 
in his stead. Imprisonment and torture availed 
nothing to make him renounce the worship of Christ, 
and it was not long before the day dawned on which 
he was led out from the gates of Verulam and 
beheaded upon that hill beyond the Roman city 
which is now, and has been these many hundreds of 
years, the site of a succession of great Churches set 
up in memory of him. It is significant of the fall of 
paganism and the spread of Christianity that Roman 
Verulam is vanished and its site desolate, while the 
spot where St. Alban suffered is surrounded by a 
flourishing town. 

The early historians agree amongst themselves in 
stating the broad fact of a Church being raised here 
within a few years of this event, but what manner of 
building this may have been we are not told. Gildas, 
who wrote in A.D. 564, and Bede, who died a.p. 735, 
mention it, and it thus, by some strange freak of 
circumstance, seems to have survived the general 


























St. Albans Abbey. 








sacrilegious spirit of the Saxons, and, therefore 
secreted them in a place of safety, or whether they 
became lost in the general destruction that now over- 
took the City of Verulam, we cannot say. A miracle, 
however, restored them to the pious. Miracles could 
be commanded in those times much more readily 
than now, when no one would believe in them if 
they occurred. The manner of their finding was 
this. The Saxons had long been in the land, and 
Christianity had come even to them in course of 
time, with its mingled joys and dread. And so it 
happened that when in a.p. 793, Offa, King of the 
Mercians, was become penitent for having compassed 
the murder of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, he 
was quite prepared to indulge in a penitence for the 
benefit of the Church, and through the Church for 
the solace of his soul. The way in which he proposed 
to accomplish these objects was by the founding of a 
monastery on the place of St. Alban’s martyrdom. 
Divine light came to aid him in his purpose, and the 
approval of Heaven was shewn by the place where 
the relics were hidden being revealed to him by a 
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ST. ALBANS ABBEY—ORIGINAL DERIGN OF PAUL DE CAEN 


destruction of Churches which followed upon the 
Saxon invasion. But if from the remarks of the old 
historians we may suppose the original building to 
have been spared thus far, certainly the relics of the 
saint, without which the building was like a casket 
which had lost its jewels, had disappeared. Whether 
removed by some pious Christian who dreaded the 





ray of fire, which, like the Star of Bethlehem, con- 
ducted the King and the clergy to the spot where lay 
the coffin containing the body of the martyr. 

Of the Church to which these relics were removed, 
few remains have come down to us, and, indeed, it 
is supposed that the celebrated balusters of undoubted 
Saxon character which, fitted with early Norman 
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caps and bases, serve as columns in the Triforia of 
the Transepts, are the only vestiges of Offa’s work of 
elaborate penitence. From various references in 
ancient manuscripts it is to be supposed that Offa 
did not entirely rebuild the ancient Romano-British 
edifice, but added to and generally glorified the 
structure, using, doubtless, much of the original 
materials, and finding the adjacent ruins of Verulam 
an inexhaustible quarry of brick and stone on which 
to draw for his extensions. And, although nothing 
of his actual building and so little of its decorative 
details remain, it seems certain that when Paul de 
Caen set about the rebuilding of Offa’s Church, 


edifice that has been placed upon this site since the 
Fourth Century. 

Not to touch too deeply upon the extremely well- 
known work of this period existing at the present 
day, it may suffice to point out’ that Offa’s Church 
remained unaltered until the Norman Invasion and 
the seizure of England by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who having in the most marvellous manner 
won in a single battle at Hastings, with only a por- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon forces, the practically entire 
conquest of the nation, was followed, as was 
usual in those times, by a horde of ecclesiastics, 
grasping nobles, and the usual concomitants of a 
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nearly three hundred years later, he, in his turn, used 
up the Roman bricks and tiles, stones and rubble, 
that had already been twice handled. 

Judging both from the masterly and economical 
re-using of materials in which the Normans generally 
approved themselves so expert, and from an actual 
inspection of St. Albans Abbey as it stands to-day, it 
would seem a most undoubted fact that not only is 
the great edifice built from the spoils of Verulam, 
but that here, worked into a later building, are dis- 
tributed in walls and arches the materials of which 
the Saxon King’s Church was raised, and that here 
we have a goodly portion still existing of every 
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feudal Court, who had everything to gain by the 
patronage of those whose only object in the con- 
quered nation was spoliation and plunder. 

And here again we see (as in all periods of history) 
the extraordinary desire of the huge body of eccle- 
siastics, who either followed or accompanied the 
Norman army, to overturn, and, as far as possible, 
subjugate the native Anglo-Saxon Church with its 
illustrious past, and to seize, supported by the 
militant Normans, every post of the clergy in England 
for their own aggrandisement and power. 

Every bishopric, abbacy, or benefice had its lawful 
occupant ejected with scant courtesy, or perhaps 
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even murdered, and his place taken by an alien. 
Hallam has told us that everyone who had an 
honourable office was deprived, and that for a 
hundred years the name of “ Englishman” was 
turned into a reproach, and that none of that nation 
were raised to any dignity in either Church or State ; 
Becket being said to have been the first who reached 
any considerable dignity, and even so far forward as 
the time of Henry I. that king would not allow any 
Englishman whatever to hold the office of Abbot. 
The celebrated Lanfranc, and Paul, a monk of St. 
Stephen’s at Caen, were the cousins of William the 


Conqueror ; consequently, we find the former installed 


St. Albans Abbey. 


rebuilding of the Church that had been collected by 
the Saxon Abbots from the City of Verulam, during 
many years, is an opinion that is held to be a 
reasonable one by such critics as Buckler, Scott, 
Neale and others, who have made a patient and a 
careful study of this great Abbot’s work. 


® It should also be recollected that St. Albans 


Abbey, as erected by Paul, must have been the 
prototype of many another great Norman Cathedral 
and Church which soon after its erection sprang 
into existence in every direction. There is, 
perhaps, nowhere in existence any example of 
ancient brickwork that shews such a masterly 
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as the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the latter as 
the first Norman Abbot of the great monastery of 
St. Alban, at Verulam, then two of the chief eccle- 
siastical distinctions that could be awarded. 
Lanfranc commanded vast wealth and influence, 
and in a comparatively short time had magnificently 
rebuilt his Cathedral at Canterbury, but, from what 
we know of its structure, with a great restraint upon 


size. Abbot Paul, who seems to have been very 
ambitious in everything, determined to rebuild his 
Church on a scale of unparalleled magnificence, and 
did so. Whether he was also prompted in his vast 
schemes by the great quantity of materials for the 





adaptation to produce a given artistic and Archi- 
tectural effect as that executed by the Norman 
builders under Abbot Paul. Every form is the most 
perfectly simple one, depending only on the skilful 
use of the ancient Roman bricks ; and yet the effect 
of the proportions and the dignity of the whole is 
most satisfactory, and the extremely clever manner 
in which jambs, sills, window openings, and other 
features constructed in this manner, are made, is 
most interesting, the whole of which is held by 
some to have been covered, both externally and 
internally, with white plaster. According to the 
remains discovered by Scott and Dr. Nicholson, the 
39 
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THE EAST END---BEFORE RESTORATION 


interior must have been very richly decorated; the 
exterior, with its great Central Tower, and the long 
line of the Nave roof, terminating with the two 
great Western Towers, must have been also very 
impressive. It was in 1077, only eleven years after 
the Norman Conquest, that Paul de Caen built his 
great Abbey, and what it was like as a whole may be 
seen from Sir Gilbert Scott’s conjectural drawing, 
reproduced here. Of his work, the portions that 
remain are the Tower, Transepts and Choir, together 
with five bays on the north side of the Nave. 

A portion of one of the Towers, on the south 
side of the Abbey, was existing early in the present 
century, and some very careful drawings of the same 
were made and published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries many years ago. 

Turner, who, in the unrestrained ftlights of 
imagination in which he indulged so often, became 
occasionally so untrammelled as to very often touch 
the border-line of the unreal and the grostesque, has 
painted a distant view of St. Albans, in a key of 
colour so subdued as to suggest a mixture of daylight 
and oncoming night, in midst of which the great 
building stands up perfectly white, a kind of 
impalpable structure, something suggestive of a 
dream-like effect. He has thus accidently obtained 
the exact colours and tones that the Abbey must 
have worn, lying in the undulating Hertfordshire 
landscape in the 12th century, when, as Scott has so 
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aptly phrased it, the building “ had the appearance 
of a Temple of snow.” 

The proverb “that the old order changeth, and 
passeth away, and giveth place to new,” is most 
strikingly exemplified in the appearance and history 
of a great Monastic Church or Cathedral. Each 
successive Abbot seems to have desired to do some- 
thing much better than that done by his predecessors, 
and St. Albans Abbey illustrates very well indeed 
this peculiarity, which the development of Medizval 
Architecture opened out to the ambitious imagina- 
tions of those fraternities that, we are informed, were 
“Retreats from the World.” Very possibly in those 
times they really were so, although ambition had its 
part here no less, if not, indeed, more than in secular 
matters. As the worldly strived for supremacy, so 
did the proud ecclesiastics of that time, and so also 
did the emulative brethren of the great religious 
establishments, who built and rebuilt, one against 
the other in what would nowadays be called, pos- 
sibly, a “game of brag.” No Abbey could be 
endowed in those times with some new and striking 
feature without its next neighbours building some- 
thing calculated to thoroughly eclipse it. To this 
feeling of rivalry we should be thankful, for it 
has given us such monuments of ancient Art 
as the West Fronts of Ely and Peterborough, 
and many another beautiful design, thought out in 
competition. 






































This enthusiasm for the erection of glorious works 
of Architectural Art was probably the reaction, on 
the one side, of a hard life of severe discipline and 
toil, and, on the other, the pursuit of something 
which, in a measure, might satisfy the higher instincts 
and cravings of their nature, who had to live in a 
world the social order of which at that time had 
very little indeed in it to satisfy, or to appeal to 
delicate taste and habits. 

We must pass on until we reach the time when 
the first great alteration was proposed, namely, the 
rebuilding of the Great West Front, in a.p. 1195, by 
John de Cella, whose predecessor, we are told, left 
him the sum of a hundred marks to build therewith 
a front to the Abbey in the then new style. The 
first thing that happened was that this Abbot, who 
seems to have been a man of a most exquisite mental 
capacity and beautiful life, had pulled down the 
Norman Front, employed ‘an Architect, and com- 
menced the foundations for his great work; but 
before they had reached the ground level, not only 
had he spent the hundred marks, but a great daily 
allowance, as well as the large sums that apparently 
had been subscribed; a circumstance that gave to 
the historian, Matthew de Paris, occasion to remark, 
very caustically, that he wondered the Abbot had 
not recollected the ancient proverb—‘ That he 
who is about to build should compute the cost, 
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lest all begin to jeer at him, saying, ‘This man 
began to build and was unable to finish it.’”’ In this 
manner the business of the new erection went along, 
forming perhaps to us who read it, the one purely 
humorous side in the chronicles of the Abbey. 
De Cella seemed to be altogether what people now 
are only too ready to call “An Idealist” or “a 
Dreamer,” and how this Abbot tried to raise the 
money for the works in every direction, how he 
begged, visited, travelled and petitioned first one 
person, then another, and advertised his wants ; how 
he was snubbed, “looked coldly upon,” and what is 
called in the inelegant vocabulary of the 19th 
century “cut,” is really either highly amusing or 
exquisitely painful, which ever way your sympathies 
incline. After all these efforts, the Porches had only 
just arisen above the ground, when they promptly 
fell down. We are told by his very candid 
Chronicler, that after he had spent an immense sum 
and had employed three Architects, and after a great 
number of years, one Porch only had been nearly com- 
pleted, so that at last he had to cease, and became 
“ nervous, timid and afraid,” and to console himself 
began to build a most handsome Refectory, where 


he had at last the pleasure of not only Spening it, 
but of sharing with the brethren “a most substantial 
meal.” Finally, after a great number of years, 
during which the men could only at long intervals 
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be paid their wages, building operations came toa 
complete standstill. At this juncture, also, worn no 
doubt by his many vicissitudes, the Abbot followed the 
fate of his Architects, and died. Of his work, Sir 
Gilbert Scott remarked, very emphatically, that “it 
was the most spirituai and intellectual that he had 
ever beheld, and only to be equalled by that of a 
few of the greatest artistic workers of the middle 
ages in Europe.” 

De Cella was succeeded by another and an equally 
illustrious Abbot, one William de Trumpington, 
who at once resumed, in a more restrained, but 
equally noble manner, the task of rebuilding the 
Abbey Church, as begun by his predecessor. He 
destroyed nothing that was already erected, but 
simply, as it were, intermixed with it his own work, 
of a singularly noble type, more severe, but of 
extreme purity of design and artistic merit. His 
work consists of five bays on the south side, and 
four on the north side of the Nave, whilst he carried 
to completion the West Front of the Church, and 
made many additions to the fabric. He rebuilt in a 
more magnificent manner, the great screen known as 
the Chapel of St. Cuthbert, together with the Choir, 
or Sanctuary Screen which terminated the stalls. 
The Choir of St. David's Cathedral, with its Screens, 
Stalls and Altars, is almost identical with the arrange- 
ment of the Monastic Choir and Sanctuary at St. 
Albans as originally built, and from it we may obtain 
a very excellent idea of its effect. Trumpington also 
erected a very magnificent structure at the east end 
of the Church called the Mariola; its exact posi- 
tion cannot be definitely ascertained, but the most 
authoritative statement, derived from a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, places it between the two 
eastern Chapels of the South Transept. He also set 
up a ‘Great Majesty” on a beam, with representa- 
tions of the Church and Synagogue, surrounded by 
the Twelve Apostles and a company of twelve of 
the prophets. First placed above the High Altar, 
this elaborate design was removed by him near to 
the new Mariola, all of which was consecrated by 
John, Bishop of Ardagh, with the greatest solemnity ; 
Trumpington also set up in the North Transept the 
ancient Mariola, and in some degree restored the 
same. This Abbot, personally, must have been a 
man of the most intense and remarkable intellectual 
power and activity. He seems at all times, from what 
we can learn of him, to have been over-brimming 
with schemes for the edification of his Church, and 
if we may judge of his works as a whole from the 
imperishable remains that have survived the rude 
assaults of the sixteenth century and the last three 
hundred years, it must be to every artistic taste a 
matter of the most sincere regret that so small a 
proportion of his work has survived to us. 
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William de Trumpington ruled over the destinies 
of St. Albans for a space of one and twenty years, 
from 1214 to 1235, and was succeeded by John de 
Hertford, whose rule extended to twenty-five years. 
In their time, and in that of John de Cella, were 
constructed the North-western Porch, the Central 
Western and South Porches, the western end of the 
Nave, and certain additions to the Choir windows— 
all in various developments of the Early English 
style. Of the West Front left by these great builders 
nothing now remains. Lord Grimthorpe, who has 
lavished so much money to such ill purpose on the 
“restoration” of the Abbey, pulled it down and 
rebuilt it, together with the West Window, a Late 
Perpendicular insertion. As a monument of his 
handiwork, the curious may find that this furious 
restorer has caused himself to be represented in 
architectural carving as one of the four Evangelists. 
The likeness is excellent, but what the scroll upon 
which he is writing may represent is not known. 
Perhaps it is the New Evangel in matters 
Architectural. 

It was in 1879 that, owing to the funds for restora- 
tion purposes being exhausted, the Committee which 
had had the question in their hands resigned, and a 
new faculty was granted to Sir Edmund Beckett 
Denison, Q.C., the present Lord Grimthorpe, with 
unlimited power to “restore, repair, and refit the 
Church.” The Abbey had been falling gradually 
into decay for many generations, until, in the middle 
of this century, it had become quite ruinous. In 
1833 some reparations had been made to the Tower, 
but these were slight, and the present series of 
works were begun only in 1856, after a faculty had 
been granted by Bishop Claughton to a committee 
which, calling itself ‘ national,’ was nevertheless 
impotent to rise more than £30,000. Some slight 
accretions to this fund were made, as a result of the 
added importance to St. Albans as the Cathedral 
Church of a new Diocese founded by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1875, but these were soon engulfed in the 
work of securing the foundations of the building. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, then in the fulness of his fame, 
was called in to undertake the work, and among his 
earlier doings was the restoration of the Tower, that 
most characteristic feature, which had dangerously 
settled. Had it fallen, we should have lost a quite 
unique structure of the greatest interest. Rising 
four-square and massive to a considerable height 
above the roof, it is built almost exclusively of Roman 
bricks and tiles. What Paul de Caen had intended 
it to be, we have already seen in Scott’s drawing ; but 
however he left it we may not now tell, for many 
alterations were made in the upper stages by Trump- 
ington, in 1220, who took down the Norman turrets 
and crowned the Tower with an octagonal lantern. 
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His work was, in turn, removedin the fifteenth century, 
and replaced bya mean spire, which finally disappeared 
in 1833. 
which had covered the Tower, it is thought, since the 


Sir Gilbert Scott removed the white plaster 


fifteenth century, and exposed the ruddy tiles, and 
took hasty steps to shore up the structure, which, to 
the casual glance, seemed as firm as when, seven 
hundred years before, Abbot Paul had reared it. 
But even as early as 1830 the rocking of the Tower 
when the bells were rung led to that ring of eight 
bells being silenced ; and, although this danger was 
averted, it was noticed in 1870, with dismay, that the 
slight fissures which periodical examinations revealed 


were widening. Great cracks appeared in the walls 
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sively enough to support so heavy a weight; but 
later generations, perhaps more daring, or heedless, 
and certainly, in one case, even mischievous, had cut 
away great portions of the stonework, for interments 
and for monuments and internal alterations of 
various kinds. At the base of the south-east pier a 
singular discovery was made, pointing to a design 
which had for its object the destruction of the Tower. 
This was a kind of cavern, six feet wide, strutted 
with timbering which had evidently been placed 
there for the twofold purpose of protecting the 
excavators and of firing it when the undermining 
Thus it had been 


process had been completed. 


proposed, probably at the time of the Restoration, to 
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of the Transepts, and dust, as of mortar being slowly 
but surely ground into powder, was observed to be 
always falling. It was evident that at any moment 
the Tower might fall, even as the spire of Chichester 
Cathedral collapsed, utterly. Every means were taken 
Great baulks 
of timber and a forest of scaffolding were erected, 
arches that were being gradually crushed out of all 
shape were bricked up ; and yet the Tower sank, 
more slowly, it is true, but still perceptibly. The 
cause of all this was the failure of the four great 
piers on which the building rested, and these had 
failed from a very singular cause. The men who 
had built them knew very well how to build mas- 


to prevent so irretrievable a calamity. 





bring the Tower down. Why this brutal idea was 
abandoned, when so near completion, must be left 
to conjecture. 

New foundations were laid, and concrete inserted 
down to the solid chalk on which the Abbey rests. 
The piers also were repaired and partly rebuilt, and 
the upper stages made good, with the result that 
Sir Gilbert 
restore the Transepts, nor did 


the Tower is as sturdy as ever it was. 
Scott did not 
he touch the remains of the Cloister Arcade 
which are exposed to the weather, on the south 
side of the Nave, and shew, even in their decay, 
how finely the Architects of the Decorated period 
designed. 
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The handiwork of Lord Grimthorpe is seen at almost 
every point from which the exterior can be viewed. 
What the east end was like before he touched it, the 
illustration here may shew. What it is now is 
equally well shewn by the companion photograph. 
The venerable aspect of it might well have been 
spared, and the more than conjectural con- 
structions avoided, while still placing the Lady 
Chapel into repair. But the passion for discovering 
what the original design might have been, and for 
carrying it out when discovered, together with some 
original ideas of his own, was too great a temptation 
for the amateur; and thus we have something 
to-day which might have been the result of a com- 
petition decided in the ‘50’s,’”’ when Gothic 
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Architecture was not only spiritless, bnt not fully 
informed. 

Most Architects are familiar with Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s Transepts. They mark the fine flower, 
the ultimate achidvement of his geuius, which is 
nothing if not contemptuously original and defiant 
of criticism. That the “ Early English” lights of the 
South Transept have false heads we most of us 
have known ever since they were first put up, and 
equally long have we been acquainted with that 
circular window of his in the North Transept. 
They will be remarkable to the end of time. 
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RIVER COTTAGE AND 
WINTER THOUGHTS BY 
THE EDITOR 


RicH and rare in history and song sleeps the 
Thames Valley, anywhere between Goring and 
Maidenhead. There must be something remarkably 
convincing to the artist—there has always been so to 
me—in the everlasting glide of the river onward 
toward the sea, and there are many lessons to be 
learned in the glorious Architecture of Nature, in 
which, I fear, we Architects study but little. It is 
a question whether many of us know our river, 
except when sunshine makes it pleasant to float 











LEONARD STOKES, ARCHITECT 


upon its bosom; yet in the leafless trees of winter, 
amid the music of the winds—whistling over hedge- 
rows and cutting themselves to silence amid the 
poplars and elms, there is more grandeur beyond 
the mists and dewy patches than many have idea 
of. It has always been an intense satisfaction to me 
that the intolerable builder has left most of our 
superb reaches wilfully alone, and yet there are 
nook and crannies, little reedy islands and promon- 
tories, where man’s handicraft would add something 
even to Nature’s art. One discovers this more surely 
at a place like Pangbourne, where, upon an otherwise 
arid stretch, ruined by an inevitable railway bursting 
beyond its cutting in the cliffs and dashing into 
prominence just where it might readily have hidden 
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its undiminished head, hides a backwater that belongs 
to fairyland. Here, at a point surely unsurpassed in 
the whole course of the Thames, so sturdy an artist 
as Leonard Stokes whiles away, at “ Weirpool,” the 
leisure week-ends of an enterprising career. 

It would be fruitless to hope that man’s Architec- 
ture on the Thames, as elsewhere, can ever equal 
that of Nature’s own provision. The gentle reaches 
winding by the rushes, overhanging banks of leafless 
oaks, fine bulging hills on either side, a dash of 
cliff, long low meadow swamps, and then that 


A River Cottage. 


incessant filtering of the waters through locks and 
weirs, can never be equalled by the subtlety of man. 
And yet one sometimes feels that even man 
approaches Nature ; the long thatched roof, green 
with age and story, the darkened eaves and latticed 
gable, the blue feathery smoke crawling upwards,— 
to match the river’s ripple. 

The Churches about these parts are not fine. 
Here and there one comes across an interesting 
porch or roof, more rarely still a tower; take from 
these their history and little would be left. Reading, 
for instance, is full of history, of the remains of a 
Benedictine Abbey, and a round dozen of the 
most abominable buildings in Berkshire. Curious 
memories float about the place. Henry I. presented 
it with a hand of St. James the Apostle, and 
bequeathed to it a portion of his own body, after 
his heart, tongue and brains had been buried at 
Rouen, where he died. All the royal tombs, once so 
prominent in the royal city, were destroyed at 
the Dissolution in 1539 when Hugh Faringdon, 
the Abbot was hanged, drawn and quartered for 
denying the royal supremacy. The Abbey gateway, 
rebuilt by Scott, is of little merit, and perhaps the 
only Church of any architectural interest is at 
Tidmarsh, which possesses an Early English semi- 
octagonal apse and a fine Norman door. Farther on, 
Basildon Church is worth perhaps a glimpse as one 
wanders on to Aldworth, a little village some few miles 
west of Goring, where there is a remarkable set of 
monumental tombs of the family of De la Beche 
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WEIRPOOL—IN THE DINING ROOM. 


whose history and estates have long passed from 
human ken. From all these thoughts one of course 
omits the fine Church in Shottesbroke Park, at 
White Waltham, far eastward, one of the very finest 
Churches in the valley of the Thames. 

Nothing can be more exquisite than the situation 
of Streatley on the Berkshire side of the river, by 
Goring Bridge, tucked between the osiers of the 
stream and the fine swelling Berkshire hills at the 
back. Those who have traversed the Reading road 
leading from here, on an autumn morning with the 
crimson sun struggling through the magnificent 
larches, tipping the glistening robes of the silver 
beech and toning still deeper the russet leaves that 
feather the pathway, will not easily forget what an 
English lane can do for beauty. I have seen a 
picture more than once in the Norman embattled 
tower of the little Church of St. Thomas a Becket 
on the other side, but artists of the brush have as 
vet failed to catch its beauty. 
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As an instance of that 
depressing period of domes- 
tic Architecture, when every- 
thing was touched with the 
ruder elements of debased 
Classic, commend me to 
Basildon Park, ignominious 
in its magnificent position 
and proud in a circular 
apartment, worthy of a 
better housing; but then 
one would not look at 
Basildon for the Archi- 
tecture of man. Natureand 
the painter have made it 
famous enough. From 
thence, down stream, one 
comes to Pangbourne, past 
the magnificent reach of 
Shooter’s Hill, from whose 
top fine views across the 
counties of Berks and 
Oxford stretch out in all 

Yi directions. At the Whit- 
ola church backwater, selected 
ttl q by a fine American writer 

iN as the brightest jewel of the 
River Thames, there is a bit 
of Architectural and natural 
composition which refused 
to uncover its winter beauty 
to the tender requirements 
of my lens. Whitchurch 
was the birthplace of that 
eminent humorist, Sir John 
Soane, of the Soane Museum 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Architect—amongst 
other monstrosities—of the Bank of England. 
Soane, it appears, was the son of a bricklayer of 
Reading, and maybe he brought much of his severe 
training into the peaceful surroundings of his native 
village. One would have thought his native place 
might well have been a better mother to her off- 
spring, although it is become, nowadays, a very well 
ascertained fact that Art, the jewel, is found more 
often in the squalor and among the garbage-heaps of 
great and unlovely cities than amid the peaceful 
sights and sounds of the country side. 

It was here on the Berkshire margin of the rustic 
Thames, secluded beyond the city’s stress and con- 
tinual struggle for existence; on the edge of the 
‘ nool,” with the faint hum of rural life at his door and 
the glories of beneficent nature swelling out before 
him over the silver river, that Leonard Stokes found 
a pair of cottages ready to the hand of the restorer. 
With an instinct common, I would like to think, to most 
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A River 


of us, he saw where the beauties of the spot existed, 
and on the miniature terrace, lapped by the rushing 
waters of the river at its flood, he gets a view for 
which, as he most proudly puts it, many a millionaire 
migh sigh in vain. When another season has come 
to tone the restoration and put time’s colouring upon 
the tile and rough cast, ‘‘ Weirpool” will be a tiny 
cot where an artist may revel to his heart’s content. 
The old pine beams and rafters of the original house 
have been cleared of the lath and plaster of a later 
date, and only where necessary—to convert a couple 
of cottages to his own requirements—has Mr. Stokes 
disturbed the serenity of his place. The old wash- 
house which stood as a lean-to, under the eaves of 
the main roof, assumes the more dignified function of 
a hall, at the extremity of which the Architect has 
thrown up one of his fat low gables, of which most 
of us know him to be so fond. Beneath bulge out 
his little bays, from the doors of which is taken the 
“view from the terrace.” Beyond the first floor, the 
old staircase, with a delightful old baluster and 
railing, has been retained, and if the bedrooms are a 
bit unsteady—laughing to scorn the plumb and level 
—well, it would have been a pity to disturb too 
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Cottage. 


much, and are not the precipitous tloorings and 
quaintly-settled staircases of such old cottages the 
best warranty of old-time comfort one can possibly 
have? Herein, although you who read these stray 
musings have, perhaps, never reasoned out your 
feelings, lies much of the charm that is to be found 
in old country hostelries with which you make 
acquaintance in sketching tours and holiday rambles, 
far from populous cities and the matter-of-fact aspect 
of modern buildings which leave nothing to the 
imagination. 

Anglers, in summer-time, make still more pictur- 
esque the backwater in which Leonard Stokes’ ideal 
cottage is so charmingly placed. Nothing completes 
a river picture more convincingly than the proper 
placing of a disciple of Izaak Walton in the fore- 
ground, fully armed with rod and line; but winter 
keeps the angler at home, or in the cosy parlour of 
his favourite inn, where with brothers of the angle 
he delights in stories, sometimes apocryphal, I fear, 
of the great trout or barbel he has caught. There- 
fore, the picturesque fisherman does not appear in 
the views which have fallen as the spoil of my 
camera this last December. 
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WEIRPOOL—-BEFORE ALTERATION 


CRIVER WAIL. 


But winter and summer are alike delightful here, 
and the amateur of local customs and dialects finds 
food for thought and amusement all the year round 
in a district where the Cockney twang gives place to 
the quaint Berkshire dialect and habits of speech. 
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Berkshire folk, you soon learn, have a remarkable 
uncertainty about the application of the personal 
pronouns. They, certainly, do not go to the lengths 
of Herefordshire people, to whom, it is said, every- 


thing is “he” bu: a Tom cat, that being “she ;” but ° 


such a specimen as the following, noted by one 
learned in local ways, is sufficiently bizarre. ‘ What’s 
her to do wi’ we? us doan’t belong to zhee,” is true 
Berkshire ; and that fine Berks poem, * The Scouring 
of the White Horse,” which begins— 

‘Tha owld Wheete Haarse waants zetten a reets,’ 
shews well how quaintly local tongues wag. 

There are those who think a cottage such as this 
somewhat of a toy. Perhaps. Toys are for the 
children, and we are all children of a larger growth. 
‘‘ Weirpool ” is a place to be toyed with and lingered 
over lovingly, to be added to only leisurely and with 
much thought. Everything about it is earnest of this. 
The ruddy brick river-wall, with its stone coping, 
presently to be draped with  stonecrop and 
luxuriant aquatic plants, the green-stained doors, 
the little decorative cartouche which tells the 
wayfarer the name of this retreat, all are 
the products of a  leisured appreciation of 
what is due to the situation. It is, indeed, a 
place to dream in, and after all, one half of life is 
tolerable only for its dreaming. 

These slight reflections give but an introduction to 
deeper ones, which we hope to encompass a little 
later in the year when the sun gives shadows, and 
bloom upon the leafless boughs. 


THE EpiTor. 
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Oastttouse & Sheds 
Mill Bond Farm 


N ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN RAFFLES 
DAVISON BY CHARLES G 
HARPER 


THE invincible ignorance of the lay public on 
matters Architectural hides from them a great many 
remarkable achievements both in Architecture and 
in the journals devoted, week by week, to a con- 
sideration of that Art. It has thus happened that 
although the various Architectural and _ building 
journals have for a number of years past published 
numerous sketches of notable Architecture, both old 
and new, they and the names of the artists who have 
made them remain familiar only to the somewhat 
restricted circle in which these professional publica- 
tions circulate. 

Easily first for artistry and for a catholicity of sub- 
ject among contemporary Architectural draughts- 
men who work for the information of the profession 
and for Art’s sweet sake, Mr. Raffles Davison has for 
a number of years contributed, week by week, an 
unbroken series of sketches to the Brilish Architect, 
which have had for their subjects everything in the 
The British 
Architect is now in its forty-seventh half-yearly 


range of Architecture and Decoration. 


volume, and for certainly eighteen of its twenty- 


three years these lithographed sheets of what 


Mr. Davison eloquently calls “ Rambling Sketches ”’ 
have been in course of periodical publication, until 
they have, during these last few weeks, reached the 
astonishing total of close upon twelve hundred. 
Concurrently, however, with these sketches, whose 
subjects have been suggested by his own taste and 
opportunities, he has made uncounted perspective 
drawings from Architects’ plans and elevations, 
wherewith to illustrate, for the public and non- 


technical eye, the ultimate appearance of designs 
when carried into effect. 








DRAWN BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


It is precisely in work of this kind that the Archi- 
tectural draughtsman earns his distinctive title, and 
it is in this kind of work that the artist is generally 
sunk in the draughtsman who is competent enough 
to turn an elevation into a correct perspective view, 
but can go no further; whose trees are just weird 
travesties of nature, and whose clouds and general 
aerial effects rival the extraordinary performances of 
the infantile scribbler. The professional bias has, in 
fact, been generally too evident for true pictorial 
quality to be gained, and thus has the prime purpose 
of the draughtsman’s existence been missed ; for the 
Architect who has long passed his student days has 
no need of perspectives to tell him how elevations 
will come in the actual buildings, while the curious 
little gaucheries and purely professional touches that 
survive in the drawings intended for the enlighten- 
ment of the uninstructed laymen, of whom Boards 
and Committees of Selection are more usually formed, 
They fail, indeed, 
to justify their existence, or the professional exist- 


simply repel instead of attract. 


ence of the men who make them. 
The 
and 


Architectural draughtsman, in the narrow 
technical sense of the 
comparatively recent creation. 


more term, is a 
The irony of cir- 
cumstances has, generally speaking, evolved him 
from the young Architect, with a certain facility 
for drawing, who has not been sufficiently 
fortunate to secure a remunerative practice, and in 
the meanwhile takes up with this peculiarly special- 
ised branch of Art. But it is rarely that such an one 
emerges from that particular galley, and the most of 
them remain Architectural draughtsmen to the end 
of their days. Although the members of this sub- 
sidiary profession have always hitherto been few, the 
increasing competition in the Architectural profes- 
sion bids fair to enlarge its bounds ; for, so far from 
the public or the client becoming educated to the 


subtle excellencies of designs in elevation, they want 
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more and still more to be tickled into admiration by 
pretty pictures, and it admits of no dispute that the 
Architect who sends the neatest and most attractive 
perspectives, obtains (generally, I think, quite irre- 
spective of the merits of the design) the commission. 
For it is not in every competition, nor even in the 


majority of them, that an Architect is appointed 





ABINGDON CHURCH 


assessor, and plans, consequently are studied as well as 
elevations. The Architectural draughtsman’s place 
in life, therefore, becomes, and will become, much 
more important, not from anything he himself has 
achieved, but from the general trend of events which 
thrust him into greater prominence. 

Meanwhile, the greatly increased, and still increas- 
ing, use of illustration in books, magazines and 
newspapers, outside the range of technical publica- 
tions, has brought the more truly artistic of Architec- 
tural illustrators before the public as_ the artists 
best qualified to illustrate the picturesque and his- 
torical buildings in which others than professional 
men take a keen interest. 

The dainty pictorial qualities of Mr. Davison’s 
work have thus led to his appearance as an illustrator 
in other than technical journals, and in the Art 
Fournal and in various books on Architecture and 
decoration his signature may be found. His style 
has, naturally, a strong specialist bias, but no violence 
is done to the pictorial effect of his sketches by the 
Architectural training obvious in all his work, which 
is done chiefly in the medium of pen-and-ink. 


©? 
5- 


He has, with a consistency in itself sufficiently 
remarkable, worked in a brown ink—Prout’s Brown, 
I believe—for twenty years, or thereabouts. This 
usage gives his originals an appearance of delicacy 
which is intensified by the very light and attenuated 
line he employs. The difficulties of really adequate 
reproduction which the large scale of his drawings 
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DRAWN BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


offers are not lessened by this use of brown ink ; 
although, were the making of process-blocks less a 
business and more an Art, the photo-engraver would 
find as little difficulty in reproduction of brown-ink 
sketches as he does those pen-drawings executed in 
orthodox black inks. As it is, the great bulk of Mr. 
Davison’s work has been done for reproduction by 
lithography, and he draws with an eye to that 
method. The result is that lithography shews 
his work to better advantage than almost any 
other means can do, for the reason that while 
the process of zincography, in which acids are 
used, tends inevitably to eat the lines of a 
drawing away, or to make them scratchy or broken 
(“ rotten” is the technical term), that of photo- 
lithography has the reverse effect of widening them 
and rendering them softer and “fatter,” as an 
illustrator would say. 

Mr. Davison’s work, then, suffers somewhat by 
process reproduction, and it is only by the swelled 
gelatine process employed by the Typographic 
Etching Company that his pen sketches can be 
properly reproduced to print with type. 
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WOLDINGHAM STATION 


The results of this method may be studied in the 
illustration of a piano included with the article on 
Mr. T. G. Jackson’s Domestic Work, and in the 
Organ, Wylam Church, by the late R. J. Johnson, while 
the drawing of Oakwood Church, with the old-time 
decorative border, is another excellent example. 

There is a great deal of cleverness, both in 
composition and of technique, in the drawing of the 
piano; and in the sketch of the Wylam Organ 
there are to be found just those qualities of reticence 
and straightforward draughtmanship which are not 
generally discovered existing together with the 
technician’s special gift. In a long and constant 
acquaintance with Mr. Raffles Davison’s art, I have 
found him to employ elaborate technique only on 
occasions widely sundered and imperative. That 
the rigid lines of a “ grand” piano offer such an 
imperative demand for masking their unloveliness 
you must needs allow, while the need for the reticence 
that just suggests the surroundings of the organ and 
emphasises only essential facts is equally evident. 

A technician, then, Mr. Davison is only by force 
of circumstance, and on rare occasions. But, while 
he has so graphic a power of sketching in few lines 
the essential facts of any subject, his line is a 
remarkably sympathetic one; a fact the more 
worthy of notice because the line generally used 
by your rapid sketcher is the very negation of 
feeling, and, when analysed, is found to be, 
not only unsympathetic, but quite characterless. 
Sympathy indeed, rather than the brilliance 
which comes of arbitrary treatment of subjects, 
is his “note,” and in a whole series of sketches 
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you will rarely find him use the black blot which, 
artfully placed, makes the “clever” drawing, and 
not infrequently hides at the same time the identity 
of the place supposed to be represented. 

I think I betray no secrets when I say that the 
charming sketch of A Surrey Cottage in winter, 
printed here with other examples of his work, is an 
illustration of Mr. Davison’s rural Surrey home, on 
the uplands of Woldingham, by Caterham Valley. 
Here he fleets the few hours of leisure which come 
to him, and beneath that picturesque roof-tree which 
makes so fine a sky-line, he has contrived an interior 
which for mingled comfort and beauty would be 
difficult to surpass. The picture is earnest of cold 
and snow without, and imp}es comfort within. The 
implication is warranted by facts, and in the long 
narrow drawing-room in white wood, whose bay 
windows you see projecting from the front of the 
house, the maximum of cosiness is obtained. Beyond 
saying this, and that this frontage looks down upon 
as fine a stretch of rolling, partly wooded, landscape 
as Surrey contains, I will lift the veil of the artist’s 
privacy no further. 

How well his pen makes light of the more sordid 
facts of any subject, and emphasises its more accept- 
able features, without outraging one’s sense of truth- 
fulness, may be guessed from his sketch of Woldingham 
Station and the characteristic glimpse of country 
beyond ; while an excellent example of his pure 
sketching is reproduced here in the illustration, 
Abingdon Church. 

Architects and Architectural draughtsmen are 
often peculiarly happy in the different styles of 





















lettering they employ on their sketches, and pro- 
minent among them is the very pretty and effective 
type of letter which Mr. Davison has made his own. 
One finds it here most prominently in the drawing 
of an Oast House and Sheds that heads this article, 
although it is decorative wherever used in this collec- 
tion of characteristic examples. 

I think there remain but few English districts which 
Mr. Davison has not visited for sketching purposes, 
and from which he has not brought back the spoils 
of a very keen search for artistic details, both new 
and old, of vanes and weathercocks, fonts, finger- 
plates, locxs, decorative ironwork, and all the many 
things in which Art can 
Northamptonshire Church-towers and spires he did, 


find a lurking-place. 
some years ago, for the Art Fournal, and a relic of that 
excursion, doubtless, is the sketch of that very original 
and very beautiful piece of Renaissance decoration 
seen in the drawing called A Northamptonshire Cottage. 
But the successive Christmas numbers which have 
been issued from the offices of the British Archilect 
during the last ten or twelve years are the chief 
monuments to Mr. Davison’s industry, containing, as 
many of them do, some forty sheets of lithographs 
from his hand. Two, especially delightful to me, I 
recollect: the first having for its subject The New 
the Land’s End, 
in which he collaborated with the late J. D. Sedding. 
who loved the romantic West and did so much work 


Forest, the other called Down fo 


A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COTTAGE. 


An Architectural Draughtsman. 


in Cornwall and Devon. Indeed, it was in these 
rocky highlands of the land of King Arthur that he 
found his best inspiration and that love and right 
appreciation of local Art which it should be the aim 
of every Architect to include within his equipment 
who has it not already. They—the Artist and the 
very notable performance 
when Sedding wrote his thoughts on Cornwall and 
the old-time builders of its Churches and houses, 
and when Davison sketched both old work and new 
for their combined work in Down, to the Land's End ; 
for Sedding clearly shewed that the man who goes 
down 


Architect — scored a 


from London to Cornwall, or any other 
county whose characteristics are so strongly marked, 
with a portmanteau, and looks at a site and goes 
away to sketch an alien design, does neither justice 
to himself nor to the district. It has been done, we 
all know, but few can tell how largely save those 
who scour the country on business or on pleasure. 
Sedding shewed well how local style was absolutely 
devoid of self-consciousness, and he explained how 
it came to be so unaffected by saying that it was 
derived from the necessities of the situation. If only 
all necessities were met by such Art elsewhere! They 
were, up to the days (say) of George II., even in 
London; but the Cromwell Road and the other 
stuccoed relics of Cubitt’s day tell us that they were 
not recognised even in the Mid-Victorian era. It 


will be, let us hope, the especial glory of the closing 
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years of the reign that the value of local style will 
again be rightly appraised, and that, for instance, to 
build a French chateau upon the shores of Mounts Bay 
would be an affront to the spirit of the locality. 
That Mr. Davison should have collaborated with 
Sedding in this expedition was the happiest chance, 
because, while Sedding wrote for sincerity and 
frankness, the artist sketched things as he saw them, 
and through his efforts we see them, too, without 
the intercepting cloak of an extravagant style. As 
Ruskin remarked of Prout’s work, so may it be said 
here, in a consideration of Mr. Davison’s, that the 
buildings he draws are “ demonstrably there :” the 
places themselves. 

I can say this much with better effect than could 
be done if I had not myself been over the ground he 
has covered. I have tramped the wilds of Cornwall 
and Devon, stick 
in hand and 
knapsack on 
back, and few 
are the scenes 
he has sketched 
which, at some 
time or another, 
I have not seen. | 
At Gwinear, a | 
remote village on 
the ridge of a 
hill, near the 
sandy towans of 
Hayle and Phil- 
lack, I dropped 
unawares into 
the inn which | 
he had made his 
quarters a year | 


or so before, and Rie 





The draughtsman can commonly turn an elevation 
into a perspective with accuracy and despatch, 
but the art of his despatch and his accuracy is 
generally to seek, nor, to do him the merest 
justice, does he often seek it. In all his extended 
practice, however, Mr. Davison has drawn, as 
the slang of the schools and the terminology of 
the primers have it, “freehand.” It is a hateful 
word, and I beg your pardon for using it, but it 
expresses a definite thing and must be employed. 
Himself has said that he never rules a line, and the 
absence of any such hardness from his drawings as 
the use of a straight-edge would imply is itself 
earnest of this. 

So long has he followed the various buildings and 
restorations of different Architects in his lengthy 
series of sketches, that his portfolios of originals are 
a liberal educa- 
tion in contem- 








porary careers. 
Much of Sed- 
ding’s own re- 
storations and 
original Church- 
work he has 
illustrated from 
time to time, and 
anexample of the 
work of that bril- 
liant genius, so 
soon quenched, 
is shewn here, 
translated by 
Mr. Davison 
into eloquent 
line. Evmington 
Church, in that 
‘of part of South 


a 





there was the A SURREY LANE. 


identical Down to 

the Land's End of which I have been gossiping, and 
the landlady, if you please, had treasured up those 
lithographed sheets of sketches and, by some 
uneducated perversity, thought they were originals. 
One had not the heart to undeceive her. 

I have called him “ Draughtsman” because of the 
exigencies of the occasion, which arise from follow- 
ing the appreciation of Samuel Prout, included in 
the last number of ARCHITECTURE. But were I 
treating of himself alone, without an eye on the 
past or the future, “artist” is the designation I 
would more fitly have employed. For one’s mental 
vision of a Draughtsman is of one who draws pain- 
fully and in rigid lines by the aid of the T-square 
and all manner of mathematical instruments. Art 
is not so much the ideal of such an one as exactitude. 
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DRAWN BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON, Devon known as 


the South Hams, 
exhibits some of that Architect’s finest work, executed 
with a reverence for what was already admirable in 
the building, and this view in the Chancel shews 
both Architect and Artist on the higher plane of 
their accomplishment. 

Before these years, there was a Summer number 
of good memory, which had for its feature a drive 
From London to the Sea, the sea being reached 
at Worthing, and the route thither by way of 
Leatherhead, Mickleham, Dorking, and Sompting. 
O! halcyon days. The current Christmas number 
deals with Bath, Oxford and Canterbury : the Summer 
number is no longer retained as a feature. 

It is singular to see, in tracing Mr. Davison’s work 
through a series of years, how gradually he has freed 
himself from the cross-hatch, and how it is entirely 
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banished from his later drawings, being replaced by 
parallel lines which are occasionally allowed to run 
This is 


readily seen in the tree represented in A Surrey Lane. 


together where heavy shade is required. 


It is in this manner of shading that he has reached 


the fine flower of his work, the fruition of his 
eminently natural and unaffected style. 

It has been whispered that he designs as well 
as illustrates, and certainly because he has so fine 
a taste in the selection of old design for illustration, 
and will by either a remarkable industry or by an 
instinct equally remarkable, discover a fine scutcheon, 
an antique drop-handle, or a finely wrought lock- 
plate for his Rambling Sketches in villages and in dis- 
tricts which many another man has drawn blank, 
there may be truth in the rumour. Only this is sub 
rosa, you know! There is that quality of suggestive- 
ness about his work, too, which is eminently the 
attribute of the man who can design and decorate, 
as well as translate the designs and decoration of 


others into the /Jingua franca, the common ground 


and meeting-place of black and white, which every- 


one understands—or thinks he does. This is not to 

say that suggestiveness wins the crowd, although it 

captures the artist whose imagination is piqued by 

it, and who is led thereby to think and dream, and 

presently to design for himself. The inartistic, on 

the other hand, are not susceptible to suggestiveness, 
58 
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DRAWN BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON 
the selection and emphasising of the essential and 
the frank disregard of the unessential, in drawing. 
Theirs are the gross appetites which devour the 
orange and its pips, whose delight is a square meal 
to repletion rather than the petits plats which make 
the man who knows how to live thank Providence 
for his palate ; and this being thus, I fear that 
the stipple of a William Hunt in water-colour, the 
microscopic detail of a Meissonier in oil, and the 
spots and splashes of a “ picturesque ” illustrator who 
pleases the ladies by shewing them how nearly like 
lace are the enriched details of late Gothic Architec- 
ture, will always have the applause of the largest 
the 
multitude on the one side of the street, nor blow the 


crowd. Meanwhile, if we do not shout with 
trumpet of mutual admiration on the other side of 
the way with the charlatans who have seized hold of 
the Gospel of Impressionism, and have degraded it 
to the Rant of Bad Draughtsmanship, we may lay the 
flattering unction to our souls that we are-of the 
The others do 
the same, and so all are pleased; and the world 


salt of which the earth is savoured. 


is large enough for everyone. Only one could 
wish that there were less preachment and more 
performance in evidence. Illustration 
‘“‘discovered”’ of late years, and those who have 
“discovered” it make such a pother over their 
find that you may only match the uproar by 


has been 
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AN AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


adventur:ng into the barn-yard while every cock 


is crowing against his fellow. “ Here be master- 


” 


pieces!”’ roars one lusty combatant; and you 
find all nature treated in an affectation of archaism, 
eminently de- 
corative and 
charming. But 
another damns 
them utterly. 
Why? Because 
they are, per 
se, bad Art? 
Oh! no; just 
because they 
do not happen 
to march with 
his own practice, 
which is possibly 
on the very 
opposite plane, 
and is itself 
abused, trot by 
reason of _ its 
worth or worth- 
lessness, but be- 
cause it is ilself 
and not some- 
thing else. In- 
tolerance is the 
natural attitude 
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An Architectural Draughtsman. 
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as give a needed spice to life. 
the condiment of existence ! 





critic, and he 
would fry you 
as readily as 
the Inquisitors 
of the Holy 
Inquisition sent 
heretics to the 
stake—if he had 
-the chance. DRAWN BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
Fortunately, he 


hasn’t; but the weekly pillories in the opposing 
camps of Art and Letters remain to deal out a 
mild martyrdom which does not so much hurt 
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have shewn to be 





The Oraan 
SVylam Gurch Aorthumberland 
The late R J. Johnson fse- 
Architect 


founded no theories on his own practice. 
has he lectured, for he is a modest man. 


Criticism is indeed 


Meanwhile, the nervous, sympathetic handling 


which the most obvious 


characteristic of 
Mr. Raftles Davi- 
son’s pen-draw- 
ing, allied as it is 
to a_ specialist 
knowledge, has 
done yeoman 
service to Archi- 
tectural illustra- 
tion in these 
days, when the 
flamboyant dab- 
bler in inkpots 
and the amateur 
of spots and 
splashes have 
degraded it so 
greatly that it 
has become the 
pride of the 
bread-and-butter 
miss, to whom 
lacework appeals 
much more than 
Architectural de- 
coration. Youcan 
plumb no deeper 
depths. But in 
the midst of all 
this Mr. Davi- 
son’s work has 
been a. standby 
and a_ refuge. 
Himself would 
be the last to be- 
lieve it, and I am 
quite sure he has 
Neither 


CHARLES G. HARPER. 
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BBEYS AND CATHEDRALS 
OF THE WORLD No 4— 
ST ALBANS 


II. 

THE exterior of St. Albans Abbey we have seen to 
have largely kept its characteristic appearance 
throughout the march of the ages and the clash of 
change. The appearance of the vast interior, how- 
ever, bears abundant signs, both in its larger features 
and in its decorative details, of the varying fortunes of 
this great and proud mitred Abbey, and of the warring 
tastes in Architecture of the long line of Abbots who 
ruled over it. But on all these vestiges of antiquity 
the hand of Lord Grimthorpe has been heavily set, 
and not Paul de Caen, nor others of the great builders 
of aforetime, claim a tithe of the attention which his 
Lordship’s work compels. One, in fact, journeys to 
St. Albans to-day not so much to study and admire 
old work as to shew the sucking archzologist how 
shamefully the restorers have entreated the building. 

Controversies have long raged around the works 
of restoration executed at St. Albans, from the 
’30’s, when Cottingham repaired the central tower ; 
through the ’7o’s, when Sir Gilbert Scott and the 
anti-restorationists contended together, to recent 
years, when the whole Architectural profession con- 
demned the clean sweep of interesting features 
made by Lord Grimthorpe. Sir Gilbert Scott was, 
as were many of those who from time to time 
have taken part in these wordy campaigns, a good 
fighter, and defended himself from numerous attacks 
with a frequency and an eloquence which, if not 
always convincing to those who collated his 
theories with his practice, made a good case for 
the consideration of the arm-chair philosopher. 
Alas! though, for the peace of that worthy and 
easeful person, if he reads the screeds of more 
than one of the rival apologists and mud-flingers 
who have defended themselves so voluminously. 
What anchor, what standby, shall he find in these 
tumults, unless he leave his fireside and go to see 
for himself ? 

Hear, now, Sir Gilbert Scott. “I may begin,” he 
says, “by saying (at the risk of egotism) that for 
scarcely any Church have I so strong and earnest a 
love as for this. It was the day-dream of my boy- 
hood to be permitted to visit it, and on the earliest 
opportunity offered—only a year less than half a 
century back—I made, with a palpitating heart, my 
first pilgrimage there. This was before the repairs 
were undertaken by Mr. Cottingham, and while the 
small leaded spire, so characteristic of the district, 
still crowned the central tower. Ever since that 
time I have been a not unfrequent visitor and 
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student, and my various reports, as well as—to those 
who recollect them—my many peripatetic lectures, 
will shew how earnest have been my feelings towards 
this, probably the most interesting of all English 
Churches ; and I can scarcely think it possible for 
anyone to believe (whatever may have been my 
errors of judgment) that I should have purposely 
injured a building so dear to me.” 

It will be, no doubt, difficult for those who have 
only made acquaintance with the Abbey during 
recent years, after professional Architect and amateur 
have had their will of it, to understand the ardent 
love and veneration which the building inspired, not 
in the mind of Sir Gilbert alone, but in those of all 
who take an interest in Architecture. For, since the 
time of which he speaks, that has been done which 
has taken away most of the venerable and time-worn 
appearance which, although Scott knew it not, and 
Lord Grimthorpe wilfully disregarded it, made 
St. Albans Abbey so charming. Debased, and not 
to be defended on purely Architectural grounds, 
though some of the repairs and extraordinary addi- 
tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
may have been, and really were, that is restoration 
of the most pedantic kind that sweeps away even 
the incongruous and semi-domestic patches with 
which many a Church, great or small, has been 
tinkered in the past. That past may have erred 
gravely in matters of taste, but, nevertheless, it has 
its own especial note and feeling, varied from 
generation to generation ; and the story of it is told, 
eloquently perhaps, or only feebly, by these semi- 
secular, semi-pagan reparations of eras when Gothic 
was forgotten and the Renaissance but a faint ripple 
from far-off shores. But still it is told, and to tear 
down what tells the story is to break the continuity 
of history in a way which, not regretted possibly by 
our generation, will earn us the scorn of ages to 
come. Consider! you who have demolished even 
the despised and despicable “ churchwarden” 
Gothic have destroyed what was, or would have 
been, an historical document,—not less than the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean incongruities have be- 
come,—and the replacement of it by work carefully 
copied from what remains of the original building is 
apt to become a delusion and a stumbling-block to 
our descendants in the study of local history of 
bygone times. 

The sombre, severely unornamental and cavernous 
nature of the Choir, Transepts, and the eastern end of 
the Nave, which are now the principal remains of Paul 
de Caen’s work, shew us how gaunt and unlovely must 
originally have been the whole interior. Not here 
did the Normans build with that richness and exqui- 
site sense of proportion which mark their works in 
the Nave of Rochester Cathedral, that of Romsey 
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Abbey, or in such perfect Churches of that period as 
those of Kilpeck in Herefordshire and Barfreston in 
Kent. 
grace and artistic proportion were conspicuously 


Instead, they devised an interior from which 


absent, but which was impressive and conducive to 
For 
religion in those times held the minds of men more 


devotion by its very massiveness and gloom. 


by threats than promises, and the terrors in store for 
the sinner were made all the more manifest by the 
awesomeness 
and gloom of the 
kind 
astical 





of ecclesi- 
building 
that then found 
chief favour. 
We may readily 
that 
a man possessed 
of 
artistic sense 


understand 
the keen 
which is said to 


the 
most outstanding 


have been 
feature of John 
de Cella’s cha- 
racter, would 
have desired 
something more 
uplifting to the 
soul than Archi- 
tecture of this 
description ; and 
that he desired 
to rebuild in the 
Early 
style the whole 
of the Church is 
not 





English 


surprising. 
But, as we have 
already seen, he 
miscalculated his 
powers, and 


when he died 
all that had been 
done of his great 
project were 
some portions 
of West 


Front. When, however, his successor, William de 


SOUTII AISLE, 


LOOKING WEST 


the 


Trumpington, assumed the control of affairs, 
the rebuilding of the Abbey went forward in 
a more rapid and satisfactory manner. He was, 


perhaps, not a man greatly enamoured of a cloistered 
life, for it is recorded of him that soon after his 
promotion, despising the company of his monks, he 
adhered to the laity, leading “a worldly life in feast- 
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ing and conversation.” 


But the brethren of St. 
Albans should have been the last to complain of this, 
for the worldliness of their head rendered him a 
practical man, instead of, as his predecessor had 


been, a dreamer. He fought for his Church against 
the rapacity of King John, and he not only completed 
the West Front, but rebuilt four bays of the North 
Nave arcade, in the Early English style. The 
sudden transition, in no way masked, from the six 
Norman 
bays that extend 
down from St. 
Cuthbert’s 
Screen, west- 
ward, to the 
light First 


severe 


Pointed work 
erected by 
William de 


Trumpington 
between 1214 
and 1235, is start- 
ling; and, 
though 

beautiful, 
ders 


al- 
very 
ren- 


the long 








Nave much more 
interesting as a 


lesson in the 
comparison of 
styles and 


periods than as 
a well - ordered 
whole. Here, 











indeed, you find 
one of the most 
valuable Archi- 
tectural lessons 
in all the range 
of Romanesque 
and Gothic, for 
not only is Nor- 
man, its 
greatest sim- 
plicity, seen in 


in 


this Nave with 
Early English 
work, but when 


the Decorated period came to oust Early 


English from the affections of ecclesiasts, a certain 
thing happened in St. Albans Abbey that made the 
rebuilding of a portion of the South Nave arcade 
imperative ; and as when Gothic Architecture was 
in the making, Architects did not rebuild in the style 
of their predecessors, this 
in the Decorated style. 


rebuilding was done 
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LADY CHAPEL, BEFORE RESTORATION 


It was not by any preconcerted scheme that the 
whole of the South Nave arcade was rebuilt, for 
the happening that led to it was quite unexpected. 
A monkish chronicler of that time has left a very 
vivid account of what took place on St. Paul’s Day, 
1323. “After the celebration of the Mass to the 
Blessed Virgin,” he says, “an accident happened of 
so horrible a kind that no earlier misfortunes of 
the Abbey could be compared with it. For when 
a great body of men and women were gathered 
together in the Church, praying and listening to 
the two immense columns on 


the south side of the building, as if broken off at their 


Mass, on a sudden 
foundations, fell one after another with a horrible 
crash and ruin to the earth; and while the great 
crowd, both of monks and laymen, struck dumb by 
the disaster, were collected to gaze upon the ruin, 
scarcely an hour had passed when, behold, the entire 
wooden roof built above the columns, with the 
arched beams, a part of the Southern Aisle, as well as 
nearly the whole of the adjoining Cloister, fell like- 
wise to the earth.” 

This happened when Hugh de Eversden was 
Abbot. In the rebuilding that immediately followed 
he made no effort to reproduce the massive piers of 
Paul de Caen ; but, if we may believe Buckler, he 
was, unlike most medizval builders, possessed of a 
feeling for uniformity, and endeavoured, without 
departing from the style then in vogue, to bring his 
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early fourteenth-century Decorated work into corre- 
spondence with Trumpington’s Early English of 
exactly a century before. That their works are not 
altogether dissimilar may possibly be the result of 
such a feeling, for the general proportions are the 
same. The Triforia are at the same level, and every 
arch agrees in outline ; the simplicity and the deeply- 
undercut mouldings of the earlier work, with its dog- 
tooth ornament, alone shewing by contrast with the 
ball-flowers and rosettes of the later. 

A remarkable feature of the decoration of the 
Nave is the series of wall-paintings remaining on the 
great wall-spaces of the still existing Norman piers. 
Probably, when the whole of the original Nave was 
standing, they formed a complete series of Stations 
These 
rude paintings were only brought to light so recently 
as 1863, when they were carefully cleansed from the 
plentiful coats of limewash with which they had for 


ages been covered, and were found to have been 


of the Cross, with altars before every one. 


painted on the east and west face of each pier, in 
order that they might face the congregation in the 
Nave. The colours of them were very much more 
brilliant when first uncovered than they are now. 
In some cases they have gradually disappeared in 
these thirty-three years, although for hundreds of 
years before they were daubed over with the lime- 
wash brush they had retained their form and colouring 
intact. And this has happened in spite of their 

















having been carefully oiled and varnished with 
specially-prepared preservative fluids. The subjects 
on the western faces of the piers represent the 
Saviour on the Cross, with the Virgin and St. John at 
His feet. 
life-size. 
frequent motive for ancient ecclesiastical decoration, 
a colossal Saint Christopher carrying the infant 
Others include figures of the Saint, the 
Virgin, a Martyrdom of St. Alban, and a figure of 
the attitude of benediction. 
The flesh tints of all the figures have turned more or 
less black, and incline one to believe that this change, 
together with the general fading, is caused possibly 


The figures are about a quarter less than 
Prominent among these subjects is that 


Saviour. 


infant Saviour in an 


by the very measures of oiling and varnishing sup- 
posed to protect them from decay. 

The vaulted ceiling of the Nave, probably contem- 
plated by Trumpington, as indicated by the vaulting- 
shafts to be seen in the western bays, was never built, 
so unfailingly had failure followed the grand designs 
of the builders of St. Albans, past and present. A flat 
wooden ceiling was built instead, just as though the 
Architects of the time had learned nothing since the 
days when the Normans, fearful of vaulting large 
spaces, were content with flat roofs for most of their 
Naves, and only employed vaults of the plainest 
quadripartite character for Aisles and comparatively 
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minor features. 


They were, however, considerations 
of expense and not of skill that defeated the inten- 
tions which these vaulting-shafts plainly show; and it 


is here again, in these thirteenth century preparations 
for a fine groined vault, that we see the Nemesis 
which follows the ambition that overleaps itself; a 
Nemesis which overtook the ambitious De Cella, and 
has has sat brooding over St. Albans ever since. 

One of the principal doings of Lord Grimthorpe 
was the raising of the Nave roof, which for centuries 
had been a flat one. Herein, together with the re- 
alignment of the tottering walls, the first great 
controversy was concerned, Lord Grimthorpe de- 
siring to restore the original pitch and determined 
to have his way, and Sir Arthur Blomfield, with 
Mr. and Mr. G. E. Street, with 
practically the whole of the profession, protesting. 
The day after the first Bishop of the newly-created 
See of St. Albans was enthroned, on June 13th, 1877, 


Ewan Christian 


the restoration of the Nave was commenced. At 
that time Sir Gilbert Scott was the Architect in 
charge, and Lord Grimthorpe, although a Faculty 
had been granted to repair and restore the building, 
shared that permission with others. Moreover, he 
could not then do what he would, because the works 
were not being undertaken with private funds, but 


from Church and public subscriptions. Langmire 
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was the contractor for the work, and Scott had made 
plans and specifications for readjusting the dangerous 
walls. The Restoration Committee trusted Scott, 
“whose plans,” says Lord Grimthorpe in his not too 
modest and diffident way, “were all wrong.” 
March, 1878, Sir Gilbert Scott died, and presently 


Lord Grimthorpe 
had his way: the 
walls were made 
plumb, and the high- 
pitched roof was 
determined upon. To 
thus flout his critics, 
he had obtained a 
new Faculty, the 
Restoration Com- 
mittee having by this 
time exhausted all 
their funds, and 


plunged £3,000 in 


debt, with no chance 
of raising any further 
sum. The new dis- 
pensation, in  con- 
sideration of his find- 
ing the money for the 
work, gave him sole 
charge and every 
power over it, and he 
at once became his 
own Architect. The 
West Front he en- 
tirely rebuilt, and 
overhauled the North 
and South Cleres- 
tories, which had 
previously been re- 
stored by Scott. The 
wooden ceiling, often 
described as of oak 
and medizval, he 
had, some time 
previously, found to 
belong chiefly to the 
eighteenth century, 
and it was to support 
this in its renewal 
that the Nave was 
already filled with 
scaffolding when 
Scott died. 


When Lord Grimthorpe’s predecessors, the Com- 
mittee, restored, or rather removed, this wooden 
ceiling, in 1878-9, they came to an end of their work, 


and he entered upon 
until 1893. 
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We have said that the controversies waged over 
the restoration of St. Albans Abbey have been long 
and bitter. Criticism, recrimination and abuse of 
not the most gentle nature have been indulged in by 
both sides, and in this wordy tumult Lord Grimthorpe 
has been a doughty combatant. His rejoinders to 
criticism may not 
have been meek, and 
they certainly carry 
conviction by the 
very rarest chance ; 
but they are vehe- 
ment, and they hurt, 
which was the object 
ofthem. Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s gems of de- 
bate are, in fine, not 
polished. Diamonds 
they may be, although 
that quality is gravely 
‘doubted; but rough 
they certainly are. 
Here you see “ words 
that sting and 
thoughts that burn” 
in Lord Grimthorpe’s 
outlook upon Archi- 
tecture. The late Mr. 
G. E. Street is to him 
“Street, the immortal 
author of the worst 
great Gothic building 
in the world,” by 
which you are to 
understand the Law 
Courts to be pilloried. 
The critics who pro- 
tested against his 
destruction of the 
Norman ironwork in 
the South Transept 
door are “the usual 
howlers ;” others 
talk “ignorant non- 
sense” when they 
disagree from his 
conclusions ;_ others 
yet are “mendacious”’ 
as well as ignorant, 
“and call everything 
destruction on which none of them have got a 
percentage.” 

But while one may honestly think, and legitimately 
state, that Lord Grimthorpe’s work has been, for the 
most part, destructive, or at least, in bad taste, what 
shall we say of the doings of Sir Gilbert Scott in the 











Presbytery and in the Transepts during that active 
period of restoration which opened in 1870? It is 
possible to be at one with his lordship in the 
following :—“ Scott took up the fancy about that 
time of marking out the plaster into stone-like 
divisions of red or black lines, which he had found 
used to some extent before. I laughed him out of 
going on with it, and it was all brushed off the 
Transept walls when I restored them, as it was 
already shabby and scabby as well as ugly and 
ridiculous.” Very true! Some of it, however, re- 
mains to this day on the plaster filling of some of 
the blocked Presbytery arches, and lest it be laid in 
the future to the great account of Lord Grimthorpe’s 
architectural enormities, we gibbet it here for a 
memento of Sir Gilbert. 

But whether the noble lord is correct when he 
goes on to say: “I suppose it was then that the 
Saxon shafts in the North Triforium were also white- 
washed,” we may not judge. Certainly, whoever 
whitewashed these extremely fine and interesting 
baluster shafts must have been a barbarian. They 
are the chiefest feature of both North and South 
Transept—always excepting the obtrusive round 
window and the dreadful five lancets of Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s design—and, others of the same nature 
render the Triforium of the Tower notable. They 
are of stone, some circular, others octagonal, and are 
variously moulded and ringed. The character of 
their design and the rude workmanship alike mark 
them for Saxon ; while, being of different lengths, it 
has been assumed, with some show of plausibility, 
that they were gathered from different parts of Offa’s 
Church. It may be observed that the Norman 
capitals fitted to them are made large or small 
according to the heights of the shafts, in order to 
preserve a uniform height when used in the newer 
building. 

Although in his apology for his own work (but 
“apology” is scarce the word for his self-satisfied 
remarks) he seems never able to lose sight of the 
vendetta between himself and the Architectural 
profession, he now and again gets homé with some 
rare truth; as, for instance, when he, very rightly, 


calls attention to the windows of the Lady Chapel. 


restored by Sir Gilbert Scott. Here you see him 
justified of his remarks, though not of his works ; 
and although he scolds like an old housewife, here 
be truths :— 

“It took no small trouble and scolding to get them 
(new stones inserted in the work) worked as roughly 
as the old ones, so as to make the work homogeneous, 
and to bewilder antiquaries who pretend to be able 
to distinguish new work from old; which, indeed, 
Architects generally make very easy for them, as you 
may see in Scott’s pair of Early English windows 
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on the west side of the South Transept ; and, indeed, 
in all his Churches where somebody who knew 
better did not interfere. He restored the Lady 
Chapel windows in the same cast-iron style ; and so 
do most Architects, and all builders and workmen, if 
they can.* I surprised Langmire by telling him he 
need not send any turned shafts like gas-pipes here ; 
and I remember Chapple’s astonishment. when I 
told him, some years earlier, that all the work here 
was being spoilt by doing it in that way. — 
They soon came to agree with me, and enforced 
proper work.” It is very true that the windows 
to which he refers must grieve everyone ; but it is an 
equal truth that his “ Five Sisters’ South Transept 
lancets are very much worse. 

It may be observed, in these quotations and else- 
where, that Lord Grimthorpe’s English is vigorous, 
if heavy and in none too pure a style. It is by no 
means sprightly and epigrammatic ; and yet, in one 
notable instance, in his Saint Albans Cathedral and 
ils Restoration, which should be read chiefly for the 
luxury of disagreeing from him, he makes one clever 
point in speaking of the pulpit under the Tower, 
designed “for the Freemasons of England, who call 
Saint Alban ‘their traditional founder.’ The marble 
base is good and handsome ; but, as to the pulpit 
itself, if Freemasonry were anything more than the 
secret lock of an empty room, they would have 
known better than to pay twice as much as the Nave 
pulpit cost for suchastructure as that in honour of their 
founder.” But when one has digested that epigram, 
and turned to examine the Nave pulpit, compli- 
mented inferentially by its designer in his slighting 
reference to Mr. J. Oldrid Scott’s pulpit, it is some- 
thing of a shock to come upon so wretched an 
example of modern Gothic as it exhibits. It is 
“new,” as Lord Grimthorpe remarks. It is also 
“unique,” let us hope, in more respects than in “the 
pentagonal pattern of the diaper all round it.” 
Words, however, do not suffice to shadow forth the 
hateful wash-tub done into stone which it suggests. 
It may be glimpsed in the view’ of the Nave in these 
pages, half way along the left hand side. If you 
desire to find something particularly bad, to discover 
the “shocking example” of how not to do it, why 
St. Albans is the place for pilgrimage and the Nave 
Pulpit the object of your rapt attention. 

The Choir of the Abbey comes down past the 
crossing and into the Nave, where it is stopped at 
the second bay from the east by the Rood Screen, 
commonly called St. Cuthbert’s. This unusual feature 
in a monastic Church, which usually was open to the 
eastern side of the Transepts, is due to the enclosing 
of St. Albans Chapel, which gave insufficient space 


* They can, we know. Lord Grimthorpe means “if they are 
allowed."" [Ep. ARCHITECTURE. 
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to the Choir and necessitated its being carried across 
the Transepts in the awkward and disjointed manner 
evident to-day. This Rood Screen is the successor 
of one built in the thirteenth century by Abbot 
Trumpington, and is of the Decorated character 
belonging to the mid-fourteenth century. The some- 
what strange, and very unusual, feature of two Aisle 
doors, instead of one central doorway, should be 
remarked. The structure, built of Totternhoe stone, 
is of massive and lofty character, and with the organ, 
placed above it in 1882, quite cuts off the view 
toward the eastern parts of the Church. Some 
interestin words which Lord Grimthorpe has to say 
of this feature deserve quotation :—‘ The original 
building of a screen there,” he says, “had no more to 
do with St. Cuthbert than with St. Swithun, but 
had the same reason as at the nearly coeval Cathedrals 
of Winchester, Peterborough, Gloucester, Norwich, 
and the later Westminster, all with rather short 
eastern limbs, viz., that they were too short for 
business and the Naves very long. And the Norman 
tower-arches and piers were kept back accordingly. 
The stalls, or some screens in continuation of them, 
were evidently carried across the tower, here as 
elsewhere.” Lord Grimthorpe has restored this 
Screen, and has had new oaken doors made to the 
Aisles, in which the woodwork is carved as massively 
as in stone, and looks, therefore, particularly clumsy. 
Note the inevitable march of modernity in the 
“push and pull” handles. The doorway in the 
South Transept, with the elaborate Norman blank 
arcading, has also been restored by Lord Grimthorpe, 
who pulled down the Slype and fitted ten of the 
sixteen arches he found there to the other side of 
the doorway ; “ but,” he says, “I had to make new 
shafts and bases for all but one.” On this restored 
Slype and Chapter House wall he has caused one of 
his frequent Latin inscriptions to be placed :— 


‘“‘ Exedrze quondam paries, renovatus iisdem, 
Arenbus, et latis undique reliquiis "’ 


From this point one may most conveniently go 
and view the Presbytery, or original Choir. In 
Norman times it doubtless extended further east- 
wards and ended in the usual Apse. The Choir 
Aisles also had their apsidal termination, with 
grouped semicircular Chapels around them, on a 
plan of the same kind traced still in the eastern 
end of Canterbury Cathedral. But Abbot John de 
Hertford altered all this at St. Albans in the course 
of his long rule, extending from 1235 to 1260. 

John de Hertford, although a mighty builder, was 
a meek and quite unostentatious man. “ It is said,” 
writes*Walsingham, whose gossip gives some human 
interest to these long-drawn records of bricks and 
stone and mortar, “that when summoned to take 
part in the election of an Abbot, as he was riding 





along in humble-enough guise, like some old man, 
through the villages of Hertfordshire and St. 
Albans, he was laughed at by many of the people. 
‘Look there!’ said they, ‘that old fellow, already 
worn-out as he is, thinks that he is going to be 
Abbot !’ words which, though uttered in scorn, 
truly predicted the event. A cup, however, and a 
dozen silver spoons, which he had prepared as a 
present to the newly-elected Abbot (whoever he 
might prove to be), and had put away for this 
purpose in the breast of his dress after he himself 
had been chosen, were dropped by accident in the 
Church before all the people, thus proving that he 
had neither hope of the Prelacy nor any desire of it.” 

It was this humble-minded man who devised the 
entire reconstruction of the eastern end, including 
the building of a Lady Chapel. He, however, like 
many another here, pulled down more than he could 
rebuild, and when he had built the Chapel of St. Alban 
in the light and graceful Early English style, his 
work came to an end, and had to be completed by 
his successors. He did not touch the Presbytery, 
which remains structurally very much what it was in 
Norman times. 

The present wooden roof, beautifully painted, was 
the work of Whethamstead, 1450—1460, “the only 
good thing done by him,” says Lord Grimthorpe. 
The Altar Screen which closes the Presbytery to the 
east, is one of the great clumsy series which, almost 
identical in outline, belongs to Winchester Cathe- 
dral, Christchurch Priory, and St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark. There is absolutely nothing to recommend 
these immense Screens save their size, which, so far 
as artistry goes, is a negative quality; but they 
seem, for some extraordinary and undiscoverable 
reason, to have captured the affections of many, 
although they are but blank partition walls treated 
with an abundance of repetitive decoration, and 
exhibit the worst features of the Perpendicular 
period. 

Wallingford’s Screen, this Altar Screen of St. 
Albans is called, from the Abbot under whose rule it 
was erected. The eastern side is panelled in a 
manner closely resembling that at Winchester, and 
the view of both from the Retro-Choirissingularly alike. 
The very numerous statues, which were destroyed 
during the Reformation, have now been renewed, 
and the whole Screen restored at the expense of 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs. 

St. Albans Shrine is situated in its beautiful 
Chapel, directly east of the great Altar Screen. 
Here, in the no less superstitious than pious Middle 
Ages, stood that splendid depository of the Saint’s 
reputed relics, until the Reformation came, and it 
disappeared utterly. Not a fragment of it was left, 
and only the spot, in the centre of the Chapel, where 
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the pavement was disturbed, remained to show where 
it had once been. 
had been no lightly venerated or regarded Shrine ; 
for one side of the Chapel was occupied by the mid- 
fifteenth-century Watching Loft, in which the Fere- 
trarius (or Relic Keeper) and his monastic brethren 


kept guard, while on the opposite side was the lovely 


monument of 
Humphry, Duke 
of Gloucester, 
who had desired 
to be laid here, 
in the holiest 
part of the great 
Abbey ; while 
beside him rests 
the splendid 
Abbot Whet- 
hamstead, and 
on the north side 
of the Sanctuary, 
Abbot Ramryge, 
one of the latest 
of the proud 
Churchmen who 
ruled here. 

No one ever 
thought to see 
the famous 
Shrine of St. 


Alban again, 
when, some 
thirty years 


since, Dr. Nichol- 
son, the then 
Rector of St. 
Albans, during 
alterations to 
the Lady Chapel, 
found many 
fragments of 
carved Purbeck 
marble which 
had been used, 
among bricks 
and filints, for 
the filling-in of 
some sixteenth- 
century work. 


He guessed that 


they might once have belonged to the wrecked Shrine, 
and carefully preserved them. Years later, in 1872, wide, and eight feet high. 
when Sir Gilbert Scott was conducting the restora- 
tions in the South Choir Aisle, his assistant, Mr. 
Micklethwaite, removed the casing of the wall and 


found an immense quantity of carved fragments, 


7O 


All around were signs that this 
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DOORWAY AND ARCADE IN SOUTH TRANSEPT 





of which many agreed with Dr. Nicholson’s find. 
Other walled-up arches were uncovered, and the 
quest was rewarded by nearly the whole of the 
marble Shrine being recovered. “It is now,” says 
Sir Gilbert, in his Recollections, “by the ingenuity 
of the foreman and the clerk of the works, set 
up again, exactly in its old place, stone for stone, 


and fragment 
for fragment: 
the most marvel- 
lous _ restitution 
that ever was 
made. The old 
site was marked 
by the impres- 
sions of the feet 
and knees of the 
pilgrims, and by 
the sockets of 
the pillars, and 
to these marks 
the veritable 
stones are now 
fitted as if they 
had never been 
removed. It is 
a magnificent 
piece of work, 
and its recovery 
is one of the 
most wonderful 
facts of modern 
archeology.” 
Thus, although 
in their zeal the 
iconoclasts had 
smashed the 
“idolatrous” 
Shrine into little 
fragments, as 
they hoped past 
mending, it 
stands to-day, re- 
built, mutilated, 
it is true, but 
fairly perfect, 
on the site it 
occupied hun- 
dreds of years 
ago. 


It is of two stages, nearly nine feet long, four feet 
The lower stage, resting 
on two shallow steps, is shaped like a Gothic altar 
tomb, the sides divided into four square panels 
ornamented with cusped quatrefoils, while at either 


endis a similar panel. Three of these quatrefoils are 
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pierced with several lozenge-shaped openings, which 
it is supposed disclosed to worshippers the relics 
lying within. The second stage of the structure con- 
sists of slender niches, the width of the lower panels, 
divided by the Purbeck marble shafts which support 
the groined and traceried canopy. A bold cornice 
and cresting finish the design, while below, in the 
tympana of the arches, are carved allusive groups of 
the Beheading of Saint Alban, and the Scourging of 
St. Amphibalus, together with figures of angels, kings 
and queens, and priests. Fourteen pinnacles once 
rose from the Shrine, but poriions only of these 
have been recovered. ‘The lower step of the 
Shrine, which’ had never been removed from its 
place, bears six singular hollows, once supposed to 
mark the situations of the pillars on which it rests. 
These are now proved to have been altogether out- 
side it, and fragments of a twisted shaft with a 
base that fits these hollows have been found which 
leave little doubt that here were the “six wax 


’ 


lights” which were appointed to be lit on feasts 
and principal days. With the small exception of 
the groining of the niches, which are of clunch stone, 
the whole of this rehabilitated Shrine is of Purbeck 
marble; and the carving, especially that of the 
natural foliage, is very beautiful and as sharp and 
crisp to-day, except where it has been damaged by 
Puritanic hammers, as it was when finished. 

This fine work was, however, but the base for the 
support of the actual Shrine, or Feretory, containing 
the relics of the Saint. “ That elaborate, costly and 
excellent work, the Feretory of Saint Alban,” as 
Matthew de Paris calls it, who was in the way of 
looking upon it every day, was completed, after 
many years’ labour, by Anketil, goldsmith and monk 
of St. Albans, an “incomparable artist,” who had 
been moneyer to the King of Denmark. It wasa 
glorious work, rich in gold and precious stones and 
cunning workmanship. “On the sides was shewn 
the story of the martyrdom of the Saint, in raised 
work of silver and gold; at the north end was figured 
his decollation, so as to be seen by the celebrant ; 
at the east end was the Crucifix, with images of the 
blessed Mary and John, and many rich jewels 
were set in comely order. And on _ the 
next front he set an image of the Blessed 
Virgin sitting on a throne, with the Divine Infant 
on her lap. The story of the martyrdom was also 
represented on the sides of the ridged top of the 
Shrine, which there rises into a cunningly-wrought 
foliated cresting, with, at the four corners, open 
towers with marvellous bosses of crystals.” 

Only on high days or on special occasions was this 
gorgeous work shewn, on other occasions remaining 
covered with an operculum, which could be raised 
or lowered at will by means of cords and pulleys— 
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the holes for which may still be seen in the roof 
directly over the Shrine. Of the Feretory, not a 
vestige is known to exist. 

The Shrine of St. Amphibalus, discovered in a 
similar manner, was also pieced together in much 
the same way, and was erected in the middle of the 
Retro-Choir, whence it was removed by Lord Grim- 
thorpe to a darkling corner of the North Choir Aisle, 
where it now stands. It matters nothing if,as Arch- 
bishop Usher supposed, the Saint was mythical ; his 
Shrine is a fact, and is only less interesting than that 
of his fellow-martyr. When the fragments of St. 
Alban’s shrine were found, among them were ncticed 
a number of pieces of clunch stone which evidentiy 
belonged to a similar structure, many of them exqui- 
sitely carved ; others, brightly coloured or giit, while 
a few exhibited an interlacing pattern of tracery, in 
which Sir Gilbert Scott’s clerk of the works traced 
* after much trouble. This 
was sufficient evidence of this being the veritable 


the word “ Amphibalus’ 


Shrine, but had further proof been needed, it was 
supplied by the initials “ R. W.” on the side pieces 
those of the sacrist Richard Whitcherche, who is 
known to have placed the Feretrum of St. Amphi- 
balus on a basement of white stone. 

The Lady Chapel, erected by Hugh de Eversden, 
to whom so much of the South Nave Arcade is due, 
has suffered much. It occupies, as usual, the extreme 
east end of the building, and is reached through the 
Retro-Choir and past the Chapel of the Transfigura- 
tion, which occupies the south-east corner. It is 
55 ft. in length, 25 ft. wide, and 30 ft. high. Origin- 
ally lined with canopied stalls, the walls are now 
filled with arcading of Lord Grimthorpe’s design. 
He has introduced what he calls “an entirely new 
feature,” in the stone-vaulting which replaces the 
former wooden vault, and, at the same time, is placed 
three feet higher. Before the restoration, the Lady 
Chapel was quite ruinous, and the state of it then 
and now is excellently shewn by our illustrations. 
The dilapidated condition into which it had fallen 
was caused chietly by its having been used as a boys’ 





school for three centuries, and it is not surprising, 
consequently, to learn that of the Decorated arcading 
that once filled it, not a stone remained when restora- 
tion was begun, excepting in two differently-patterned 
arches at the east end, one of which Lord Grimthorpe 
copied, as he says, “substantially.” But they were 
not up to his form, and so, to better the style of the 
one he “ copied,” he designed triple engaged shafts, 
instead of a single detached one. He says they are 
stronger, and are not easily broken ; besides, “ they 
also look richer.” The east window,. restored as 
most of the others have been, by Scott, has a peculiar 
kind of tracery—more peculiar than admirable—for 
which Scott is not responsible. The side windows 
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are remarkable for having saints in tabernacles on 
the centre mullions. Some of these have been 
removed for their better preservation, and are, as 
may be seen in the illustrations, inserted in the 
splays. 

The long campaigns of the rival Roses and the 
two fierce battles of St. Albans, filled the great Abbey 
with the bodies of knights and nobles, to whom and to 
long lines of ecclesiastics, numerous and gorgeous 
monuments were erected. The altar-tombs of the 
first have almost entirely vanished, while the monu- 
mental brasses of the ecclesiastics can now be 
traced only by the matrices from which those 
engraved plates were taken. 

But although so few memorials remain of the 
many which once crowded this great Abbey, those 
that are left are of the most elaborate character. 
That they are, for the most part, placed in situations 
where they can with difficulty be seen is their pecu- 
liar misfortune, and that the design of soine of them 
has suffered by their being made to fit particularly 
cramped and awkward situations, must be obvious at 
the first glance. The Chapel in which was placed 
the Shrine of St. Alban was, as we have already 
seen, considered a spot of such extreme sanctity that 
the great ones of this realm who were sepultured at 
St. Albans in the Middle Ages schemed and struggled 
for this place of honour, near the resting-place of 
the half-mythical martyr’s supposed relics, and thus it 
is that, blocking the arches which give upon the 
Chapel, you find to-day the gorgeous monuments of 
Abbots Whethamstead and Ramryge, and the splendid 
monument of Humphry, Duke of Gloucester. The 
Duke of Gloucester died in 1448, Whethamstead in 
1460, and Ramryge in 1524, and so it will be seen 
that these profusely carved and tabernacled tombs 
and chantries all belong within a period of about 
seventy-six years. But so ardent was the desire of 
these mighty ones to secure a resting-place within 
this hallowed spot, and so lengthy and elaborate a 
business was it to build these pierced and fretted, 
carved and painted tombs, that they were generally 
erected by the owners of them in their lifetime, who 
were probably sufficiently selish to remove the 
memorials of others, who long before them had also 
selected sites to be in company with, and under the 
protection of, the blessed martyr when the Great 
Day arrived. 


The Watching Loft, erected over against the. 


Shrine by Whethamstead, is a handsome carved oak 


screen with a narrow stair leading up to a chamber 

in which the “ feretrarius” and his brother monks 

kept watch and ward over the satred bones with- 

out intermission, for the double purpose of doing 

honour to the Saint and of preventing his relics 

being stolen by the jealous brethren of some other 
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Monastery. It was no needless precaution, for the 
stories of similar bone-stealings make a great part of 
the medizval history of Abbeys and Cathedrals, and 
for all their piety the Monks and Abbots of long 
years ago could no more resist stealing a Saint’s 
teeth or thigh-bone than the modern criminal of 
many convictions can keep from the evil courses 
that have landed him so often in gaol. To account 
for this old-time readiness to pilfer the relics of the 
canonized it must not be forgotten that a dead Saint 
was always of more commercial value than a live 
one, and that, when properly martyred and centered 
upon the books of the Vatican, his hair and teeth 
and toe-nails were, if properly exploited, very much 
more valuable than gold or precious stones. That 
Abbey which held the relics of a popular martyr was 
always sure of a stream of reverent pilgrims and of 
full coffers, the result of their pious pilgrimage, and 
it not.unfrequently happened that a religious house, 
unfortunate enough to have no relics, or but the 
merest odds and ends of not very well-authenticated 
skin and bones, was in the awkward dilemma of 
langfishing for want of pilgrims’ pence, or of stealing 
the property of some more fortunate establishment. 
To do the Abbots and Monks of that day the barest 
justice, however, they found no insuperable objec- 
tions to the latter course, although it would some- 
times happen that the relics of an Abbey were too 
well guarded to be thus surreptitiously conveyed. 
But there were, in such a case, two courses still 
left before the head of an Abbey was content to 
own himself beaten. He might either hire the 
envied relics of his more fortunate neighbour 
for awhile ; or, stoutly denying the authenticity of 
them, it was always possible to have a convenient 
vision by which the true bones could be revealed to 
him. With visions of this kind, an imagination 
sufficiently alert, and a little amount of histrionic 
ability, an Abbot might now and again succeed 
admirably in discrediting relics formerly of the most 
undoubted and convincing kind ; and, digging up 
very ordinary bones, raise them toa pinnacle of fame 
and honour to which the owner of them in his life- 
time never dared aspire. 

We see something of this at St. Albans, where, 
the relics of the Saint having disappeared, they were 
found by Offa’s remarkable vision, to be again carried 
off, by the Danes on this occasion, in the time of 
Wulnoth, the fourth Abbot. They not only com- 
pletely sacked the Abbey, but they took the bones of 
Alban with them over sea, and deposited them in 
the Danish convent of Owensee, whence, some time 
after, they were brought and returned to the Abbey. 
Seventy years later, when the Danes were making 
further incursions, the Abbot—the eleventh of his 
line 





mindful of what had befallen before his day, 
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hid the relics in a secret place within the walls of 
his Church ; and, doubly cunning, despatched what 
purported to be the bones of the proto-martyr to the 
Monastery of Ely. With added deceit, he entreated 
the monks of that place to take especial care of their 
precious charge; and then, with resignation, let the 
Danes do their worst. When those fierce marauders 
had once more left the country, the Abbot of St. 
Albans reclaimed the bones, but the authorities at 
Ely, convinced that they had now got something that 
would make the fortune of their fenland Church, 
refused at first to part with them. When, under 
pressure, they were obliged to do so, they did what 
the crafty Abbot of St. Albans had already done, and 
substituted other bones. The Saint in the meanwhile 
appeared to one of the monks of St. Albans in one of 
those visions of which mention has already been 
made, and told him that the true relics must be 
brought forth from their hiding-place and deposited 
again in their Shrine in the centre of the Church, 
which was accordingly done. 

And then commenced a scandalous competition 
between St. Albans and Ely, each Church claiming 
to possess the “true bones of St. Alban,” and each 
one exhibiting them. But, although the times were 
credulous, it was too much for belief that even a 
Saint could have so miraculous a power as to own 
two skeletons, and it was necessary for the monks of 
Ely to proclaim the mean trick they had practised 
upon the Abbot of St. Albans, both to the disgust of 
the religious and the indignation of Edward the 
Confessor. They, however, held their own, and for 
a century at least the “true bones” continued to be 
exhibited in both Churches, until, Abbot Robert de 
Gorham, the eighteenth ruler of the Abbey, appealing 
to Rome, the Pope sent a commission of three 
Bishops to enquire into and determine the truth of 
the matter. Then, but not till then, the brethren of 
Ely acknowledged that they had been outwitted, and 
that the true relics were at St. Albans. 

Although the details of Duke Humphry’s tomb are 
so beautiful, they must be held to be wasted, as must 
also those of the two others, in the cramped position 
they occupy. Richness, without justness of propor- 
tion, is the characteristic of all three. The first is in 
two stages, with a lofty stone canopy supporting a 
groined ceiling of elaborate fan tracery, the whole 
surrounded and fenced off by old wrought-iron work. 
In the upper stage of the stonework are three tiers 
of canopied arches, some empty, and others still 
filled with seventeen statuettes of English sovereigns, 
the Duke’s ancestors. Dark mysteries surround the 
death of Humphry, the youngest of the sons of 
Henry the Fourth, and Protector of the long 
minority of the unfortunate Henry the Sixth. 
Arrested at Bury St. Edmunds by the intrigues 
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of Queen Margaret of Anjou, he was afterwards 
found dead in his bed: slain, according to the 
gossip of the time, by Pole, Duke of Suffolk. 
His death, however, removed from the Lancastrian 
party the next heir to the throne, and, says New- 
combe, “ Providence seems to have avenged his death 
in the utter ruin that fell on the King, Queen, and all 
the nobility ; for the people cast their eyes on the 
Duke of York as the next heir, and thus raised up a 
terrible enemy and a destructive war.” A Latin 
inscription on the tomb alludes, curiously enough, 
considering the nearness of it to the Shrine, to the 
Duke’s detection of the imposition of a “ miraculous 
gift of sight” to a blind man on touching the relics. 

Abbot Whethamstead, whose monument is on 
the west side of that of Duke Humphry, his friend 
and patron, whose tomb he built, prepared his own 
resting-place during his lifetime. It is profusely 
decorated with the sculptured wheatears which, in 
the punning fashion usual in those days, alluded to 
his name. They are carved in bunches of three, 
and are interspersed with a number of other quaint 
devices, among which may be found that of the 
horse, or ‘ steed,” which alludes to the end of his 
name. Among these fanciful products of the quaint 
imaginings of that age is the Abbot’s motto, “ Valles 
habundabunt,” the dog-Latin which is supposed to 
have stood for “the valleys stand so thick with 
corn.” A monumental brass at one time commemo- 
rated him on the floor of his Chantry, but it was, like 
many another here, stolen, and its place is now 
filled by an earlier, the brass of Abbot de la Mare, 
who died in 1396. Of the ornate kind known as 
Flemish, it is regarded as one of the finest, if not, 
indeed, the very finest in the country, and measures 
g ft. 34 inches by 4 ft. 34 inches. Like many 
another brass, it was probably engraved in the life- 
time of the Abbot, since the inscription along the 
margin has been left unfinished. 

The monument of Abbot Ramryge, gravely threat- 
ened with destruction in 1871, when the gradual 
collapse of the tower and the north Presbytery piers 
cracked it longitudinally, has, since the filling in of 
the defective piers, been repaired and made once 
more secure. The recklessness of those who cut 
away a great portion of the angle pier of the 
Presbytery in order to introduce this structure was 
then made manifest. The Late Perpendicular 
Architecture of the Chantry is peculiarly decorated 
with pendants and bosses, and with an enriched 
cornice bearing a profusion of devices. Among the 
abundant carvings may be observed rams, bearing 
collars inscribed with the letters R Y G E, while 
over the door are rams in company with lions and 
dragons and other animals of natural and unnatural 
history. 
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Lord Grimthorpe has, it is said, expended, from 
first to last, over his restorations at St. Albans Abbey 
more than £120,000, and, his work here complete, 
he is still carrying on his campaign in the surround- 
ing Churches of the town. The venerable Church 
of St. Michael is now being swept and garnished— 
and spoiled. 

It may here be of interest to give Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s measurements of the Abbey. He makes 
the external length, from West Front to the exterior 
of the Lady Chapel, to be 550 feet, while the extreme 
width inside the Nave is 75 feet. The Nave 
measures, inside, from West Front to the Tower, 
292 feet, and the measurement across the Transept 
arms is 177 feet. 
So far for length. 
The Tower has 
been found to 
be 144 feet high, 
while the span, 
from floor of 
Nave to the ceil- 
ing, is about 66 
feet. 

The town of 
St. Albans, dom- 
inated so grandly 
by the Abbey’s 
long Nave and 
massive Tower, 
and by the neigh- 
bouring great 
Gatehouse of the 
monastic build- 
ings, stands just 
at that distance 
from London 
where town and 
country are now 
met in the strug- 
gle for the mas- 
tery to which 
there can be but one conclusion. 


SHRINE OF ST. ALBAN. 


Before the 
railway came, St. Albans was indisputably rural. 
To-day it is not rural, nor either urban or 
suburban, but a singular medley of all states. An 
old fashioned Cathedral City in appearance, 
where its narrow streets and quaint market- 
place hem in the Abbey and its shrunken precincts, 


it becomes in its outskirts a suburban township 
where long lines of recent villas, semi-detached and 
otherwise, make homes for business men who come 
and go between this and London every day. A near 
stage out of London, in the old coaching days, both for 
travellers on the Great North Road, and for those 
who fared diagonally across England to and from 
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Holyhead to the Metropolis, the ancient town of St. 

Albans was long famed for its comfortable old- 

fashioned hostelries, with spacious rooms and long 

ranges of stables in the rear. The most of them are 

gone now, or their buildings converted to other uses. 

But the proud inhabitants still shew you what pur- 

ports to be the oldest inn in England. This is the 

tumbledown, many-angled little timbered house by 

the river Ver, on the south side of the Abbey, called 

now, and for many years past, the “ Fighting Cocks.” 

It was anciently the Monks’ boating-house, and looks 

over across to where the ruined Roman walls of 

Verulam still invite the antiquary to investigate the 

site of the long-vanished civilisation. This way came 

the spoils of 

brick and_ tile 

of which Saxon 

and later builders 
fashioned so 
much of the 
Abbey and the 
neighbouring 
Churches. In the 
fields beyond 
stande St. 
Michael’s, re- 
stored and re- 
restored, in 
which is the fine 
seated figure of 
that voluminous 
philosopher, 
Francis Bacon, 
who took his 
title of Lord 
Verulam from 
the Roman city 
which is now 
little more than 
a tradition; while 
further beyond, 
in Gorhambury 
Park, are the ruins of his ancestral home. 

St. Albans has many memories, and among them 
are records of fierce battles and of peaceful pursuits. 
Here the streets have run red with the blood of 
Yorkist and Lancastrian, and near by was produced, 
at Sopwell Nunnery, one of the earliest printed books 
in the English language: that “ Boke of St. Albans,” 
whose authoress, although she ruled a religious 
establishment, was of sufficient worldliness to write 
on hunting and the pleasures of the chase. Dame 
Juliana Berners was her name, and in her printing 
she conferred upon St. Albans more honour than she 
knew. 

THE EpiIror. 
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LD ENGLISH HOMES 
IGHTHAM MOTE BY 
JOHN SAYCE PARR 


In these times, when great riches are bringing in 
their train a period of elaborate building and 
decoration applied to the Country House in no wise 
less marked than that which characterised the days 
of Elizabeth and James the First, it becomes of 
practical as well as romantic interest to study those 
old English homes which still, despite the ravages 
of time and the vandalism of past years, dot thickly 
every county of England. The habits and require- 
ments of the present age are, it is true, entirely 
different from and more exacting than those of our 
forbears, and the quadrangles and deep moats, 
without which no country mansion was fully 
equipped in days of yore, are quite unsuited to 
present ideas of comfort; but the Architects who 
designed these homes of ancient ease and dignified 
retirement can still afford hints to the architectural 
student whose ambition lies in works domestic 
rather than of a monumental and public kind, and 
the sketch-book carried for the sake of details into 
the quiet corners of the country in which these old 
English homes are chiefly situated, must presently 
become filled with jottings as suitable for future use 
as anything noted from buildings of more recent 
date. 


The title which this paper bears calls up visions, no 
doubt, of Tudor and still earlier Gothic manor-houses, 
moated, with acute gables and clustered chimneys 
fashioned with many a fantastic crook ; and in so far 
as the present subject—Ightham Mote—is concerned, 
that vision is fully warranted, for here you have a 
moat picturesquely dank and sullen, with chimneys 
and gables mirrored in its depths, all in order and 
vouched for down to the smallest detail by romantic 
writers. But not every old English home is in this 
taste. Some affect a severe Classic feeling more or 
less faithfully, while others yet shadow forth the 
Renaissance in ways sufficiently remarkable and 
characteristic. In these papers it is proposed to take 
here and there the most interesting of these typical 
residences, and to shew what of mid-Gothic, Tudor, 
Jacobean, or Classic Architecture remains to furnish 
the modern Architect with motives for designing the 
large Country House of the late Victorian era. Com- 
fort is above all things the desideratum of the age; a 
luxurious comfort which the mid and early Victorians 
— our fathers and grandfathers — understood but 
darkly, if at all; but the value of our old domestic 
Architecture lies greatly in that peculiar note of 
cosiness which is the feature of many an old English 
roof-tree, despite their great courtyards and lofty halls 
which modern thought and habits find unsuited to the 
family. Whence the Architects of those periods of the 
reign just mentioned(and not to be again particularized) 
obtained their ideas of comfort, who shall say ? Not, 
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certainly, from Tudor models, but possibly from a 
classicism brought down to—so to phrase it—the 
When an Architect 
of that date desired to make a comfortable residence 
he generally seized hold of the fast remnants of the 
Adams tradition and tacked them on to elevations of 


lowest common denominator. 


a hideous uniformity and to interiors that, granting 
their comfort, knew no sort of style, save that to be 
with difficulty found in the faint and debased 
repetitions of the scrolls, wreaths and medallions of 
those inspired brothers. For a snug domesticity he 
understood Adams very, very much, diluted to be 
indicated ; while for magnificence the Italian Renais- 
to all the of 


You see this last fallacy in all its bald 


sance appealed him with force 
Revelation. 
and horrid discomfort and artificiality at no less a 
place than Osborne, whose tesselated and marble- 
flagged corridors, adorned with 
statuary which makes the middle years of the century 
a mockery and a derision, would do much less than 
justice to a modern hotel. What an irony of circum- 
stance, thus to make coldly and artlessly magnifi- 


cent the chosen summer residence of the 


the uninspired 


most 
domesticated Sovereign in Europe ! 

But I did not set out to talk in these pages of 
What fellowship have such 
with homes? Little 


courts and palaces. 


things and institutions 
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enough, you say, and I will agree with you, with all 
heart. I have been led from the path of 
righteousness by the chance of pointing a moral and 
adorning this article, and having—shall I say it ?— 
done both, can afford to return to the narrow way 


my 


without more ado. 

The taste of the present day in regard to Country 
Houses is undoubtedly in favour of a style which 
may variously, and with equal justice, be called 
Tudor, Elizabethan, Jacobean, or Queen Anne, seeing 
that details peculiar to these consecutive periods are 
generally to be found embodied in one design ; and 
whether the Country House to be built is the size 
of a barrack, or the more modest area of an ordinary 
ten-room “villa,” it will be discovered, nine times 
out of every ten, that in one or other—or all—of 
these periods it is the pleasure of the client to have 
his house designed. That old English work of these 
kinds is readily susceptible of adaptation to modern 
needs must be evident to those who have studied 
the practice of Mr. Norman Shaw. He has found 
suggestions innumerable in the old domestic Archi- 
tecture of England, and what he has taken of old 
work, his it has been the especial privilege of the 
artist to inform with his own strong and unmistak- 
able personality, and thus to recreate the outworn 
and discarded fashions of previous ages. 
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The most picturesque house in England is said to 
be Compton Wynyates ; but whether this be so, or 
whether Ockwells, near Maidenhead, or Speke Hall, 
in Cheshire, has the better claim must be left to 
individual preferences. Others—and those not a 
few—have been known to declare Ightham Mote the 
most romantically picturesque of all, situated as it 
is in a wooded hollow, surrounded by tall forest trees 
and darkling firs, and encompassed by a moat always 
brimming, while the house itself is all worthy of this 
remarkable setting. This then, certainly the most 
romantically situated among the ancient houses in 
the south of England, is well worthy a visit, and so 
have found those architectural students who have 
travelled thither with the Architectural Association’s 
summer excursions. You reach Ightham Mote, 
which, by the way, is not near Ightham village, most 
conveniently and pleasantly by a walk or drive of 
some four and a half to five miles from Sevenoaks, 
than which route there is none more delightful in this 
picturesque county of Kent. Another way is, perhaps, 
even more rural than this route from Sevenoaks, and 
leaves but two and a half miles of walking to be done 
before the Mote is reached. This is the pretty walk 
from the Wrotham Station of the Chatham and 
Dover Railway, which leads through the retired 
village of Wrotham (called Rootham by the natives) 
across hills and woodlands by the old Pilgrims’ Road 
to Canterbury. The best way is to take train from 
Victoria (say the 11.15 a.m., which brings you to 
Sevenoaks Station at 12.30) and to walk from Seven- 
oaks to Ightham, and thence to Wrotham, by which 
plan you can conveniently see a great deal more of 
this lovely fruit and hop-growing district, with but 
little extra exertion. The tourist who has but the 
afternoon at his disposal need have no fear of being 
“hung up” for an hour or more at Wrotham Station, 
because that place is on the Maidstone branch of the 
Chatham and Dover Railway, and trains thereby are 
as plentiful as blackberries in September. 

But a ‘better way,” as the cookery book might 
put it, is to make your visit to Ightham co-extensive 
with your week-end holiday, and to sleep two nights 
away from the sights and sounds of town, in some 
retired romantic inn conveniently near to the Mote 
House. I can quite imagine the reader who is 
acquainted with the London suburban district (as 
this may be called, seeing that it is under thirty miles 
from the very heart of town) exclaiming at this as a 
counsel of perfection : but I am by no means advising 
the impossible. I speak by the card and according 
to my own experiences; and when I advise your 
staying at some romantic and retired inn, I speak of 
such an one at which I myself stayed awhile ago. 

I had walked from Sevenoaks, through Knole 
Park, and past the village of Seal. At Seal the inn- 
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keepers were not hospitable, and looked upon my 
application for quarters for the night as something 
quite unusual and remarkable. Indeed, I expect 
they are talking of it yet. So I tramped on another 
mile, along a lonely road bordered with great solemn 
pine-woods, in whose solitudes was never a sound but 
the cooing of the wood-pigeons. The scenery was 
lovely in the extreme, but doubts as to where that 
bed might be did not improve those hours of late 
afternoon, and one could have even wished it a little 
less lonely. Thus do circumstances colour time and 
place. The next morning one rejoiced at that very 
loneliness. 

After a mile’s walk, there came a bend in the road 
at its most solitary part, and a sudden descent into a 
veritable Sleepy Hollow, in whose midst stood a 
single house which, upon closer inspection, revealed 
itself as the singularly named “ Sir Jeffrey Amherst, 
Crown Point.” The sign, representing a determined 
looking officer, swung in ultra-romantic fashion from 
a pine tree opposite, while smoke arose from the 
chimneys, and the clucking of vagabond fowls gave 
an agreeable air of domesticity. Woodlands clothed 
the hillsides round about, but not a soul was to be 
seen. I knocked, and presently the door was opened. 
“Could I stay the night here ?” 

Well, the reply was satisfactory, and I took my 
evening meal by the open window, looking upon the 
road, while through the casement came the fragrant, 
healthy odour of the pines. Enquiry discovered the 
origin of the sign to have been the admiration of a 
former proprietor for the character of that indomitable 
general, Sir jeffrey Amherst, who warred successfully 
in the early eighteenth century against Indians and 
the French in Canada, gaining his greatest victory at 
Crown Point—a place with sombre pine forests 
greatly resembling this spot at Seal Chart. Unlike 
his contemporary, Wolfe, Amherst returned from his 
campaigns, and was eventually made Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army, and ennobled by the title 
of Baron Amherst. 

The following morning witnessed a reluctant 
departure from the inn for Ightham Mote, one mile 
distant. The Mote House, it should here be said, is 
two miles from Ightham village, situated by a 
picturesque hamlet which you will find marked on 
the map as Ivy Hatch. Hollow roads, the wayside 
spangled according to the season of the year with 
primroses, or green with autumnal mosses, lead to 
the watery hollow where the old Mote House stands, 
a building enclosing a quadrangle, and encircled 
now, as it has been for five centuries, with water. 
The latest part of the building dates from the 
time of Henry the Eighth; the earliest goes 
back to the period of Edward the Third, 
when men built as well for security as for comfort. 
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Hence there is but one ancient entry to the house— 
that by the great defensible gateway. Inside is a 
quaint paved courtyard, which the imaginative may 
people with the fair ladies and gentle knights who 
once lived in this picturesque seclusion, barred in at 
night from the chances, surprises, and alarums of the 
riotous outer world. The interior arrangements 
comprise original fireplaces, carved and_ painted 
ceilings, and a Chapel. The chief feature of the 
house is the Hall, remarkable for the open stone 
pointed arch which, with a principal wooden rafter 
on cither side, supports the roof. These principals are 
enriched with bold decorated mouldings, and rest upon 
curiously- carved 
stone corbels. 
The aperture in 
the roof through 
which the smoke 
formerly escaped 
from the central 
hearth which 
preceded fire- 
places, through 
a louvre, is still 
visible. The fire- 
place is of the 
time of Henry 
the Eighth. The 
large window of 
the Hall is an in- 
sertion of the 
same period. 
Others are of 
Early Decorated 
date. 

The Chapel, 
although of much 
later date than 
the Hall, is, from 
its peculiar con- 
struction and the 
painted decora- 
tion of the roof, 

IN THE MOAT 

emblazoned as it 

is with the armorial bearings of the different owners 
of the Moat House, exceedingly interesting. Among 
other devices, the red and white roses of York and 
Lancaster are conspicuous, with the portcullis badge 
of Henry the Seventh. The building, if it can so-be 
called, is very slight, and was evidently an after- 
thought of some more than usually pious owner of 
the house. It was erected certainly two centuries 
later than the Hall, and is fashioned of timber and 
plaster. At the east end, behind the Altar, is a 
small apartment, communicating with the private 
part of the house. The grounds without and 
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the forest trees beyond are green and luxuriant 
beyond belief, outside the wonders of fairy tales— 
to whose realms, indeed, Ightham Mote more nearly 
belongs than to this workaday world. The moat, fed 
by a crystal stream, is clear and sparkling, and birds 
and butterflies skim over it and into the thickets of 
the shrubs and wild flowers like so many joyous 
souls escaped from a life of care and pain to rejoice 
for ever and ever in sunshine and a careless 
existence. It is with a sigh that the Londoner turns 
away from a place whose loveliness fills him with a 
glorious discontent. 

Should time permit, the holiday-maker should not 
fail to visit Ight- 
ham village, two 
miles distant, 
where pictur- 
esque farmsteads 
of fine design 
await his sketch- 
book, while in 
the beautiful 
stone-built 
“Town House” 
of the village is 
a subject worthy 
measurement, if 
ever house was, 
for its fine eleva- 
tion and for the 
dormer gables 
which decorate 
it. Inthe Church, 
too, where are 
laid to rest many 
Selbys, former 
owners of the 
Mote, are many 
fitting subjects 
for the pencil. 
Most curious 
among their 
monuments is 
that one to Dame 
Dorothy Selby, whose epitaph says :— 

She was 
In heart a Lydia, in tongue a Hanna, 
In zeale a Ruthe, in wedlock a Sussanna, 
Prudently simple, prudently wary, 
To the world a Martha, and to Heav'n a Mary, 


Who put on}. : (age 69, 
Immortality ; in the yere of her | Redemption 1641 


O rare and most estimable dame, paragon and 
phoenix, and very Gorgon of all the virtues, how little 
are your qualities hid in this your epitaph ! 


JOHN SaycE Parr. 
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G JACKSON RA AND 

HIS WORK II—DOMESTIC 

WORKS AND DECORA- 
TION 

WerE it not that he has designed and 

carried out so many and so important Colle- 

giate works, it might almost be said that when 

Mr. T. G. Jackson became an Architect a 

Decorator was spoiled. For it is in the 

decoration rather than in the planning of the 


undertaken that one finds him most at ease, 


comparatively few domestic works he has 


and while he will fashion you the ceilings, or 
the panelling, or the incidental metal-work of 
a house in a most notable way, his dispositions 
of its rooms are not characterised by anything 
approaching the sublimity of arrangement. 
His vocation is, indeed, not planning; and, 
given a difficult site, he will not compel you 
to admiration by the masterly way in which he 
has surmounted the difficulties which it presents. 
At Oxford, as already mentioned, he has but rarely 
met with a demand for originality of this kind, but 
has found to his hand the extension of Colleges to 
which new problems in planning are not commonly 
attached. In that city of learning whose crumbling 
stones he has often been called upon to replace, his 
chief care has been the provision of effective 


elevations and the just decoration of interiors, while 
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plans have been chiefly of the traditional kind 
demanded by necessity and hallowed by many cen- 
turies of tradition. It is a privilege of greatest value 
and gravest responsibility to add to or alter the face 
of Alma Mater, weathered in some degree by years 
of storm and shine, but rendered rugged at Oxford 
in greater measure by the badness of the local 
Headington stone, which continually crumbles away 
and flakes off, so that the “lichened walls of 
Oxford,” of which we hear, have no ‘existence save 
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in the cobwebbed brain of the journalist who rashly 
writes of them from his Fleet Street attic. Those 
who love their Oxford would be only too pleased to 
see it lichened, because then there would be some 
promise and more proof of that durability which the 
Oxford building stone so sadly lacks. One has but 
to glance at the dilapidated appearance of the Peck- 
water Quad of Christchurch or at the partly refaced 
front of All Saints in the “ High,” to see what is the 
nature of Headington stone ~ 

But enough, at present, of Mr. Jackson’s work at 
Oxford, save, indeed, some passing reference to a 
house built by him at Holywell for a tutor of Balliol : 
a house which shews in its plan just that touch of 
genius to which, in this direction, he rarely attains. 
A reference to that plan and to the view of the 
house, both reproduced here, will shew how fine a 
feature of the building, both exteriorly and for 
internal comfort, is the little bay in the angle formed 
by the projecting wing, and rendered of a more 
generous depth by the buttress. Then, too, with 
what a fine span his curly gables rise, and how well 
the massive chimney-stack, of banded brick and 
stone, saves the angle from any suspicion of 
formality ! ° 

Thorne House, near Yeovil, is one of not dis- 
similar character. Built some years since for Judge 
Hooper, it afforded opportunities both for stained 
glass decoration and for that decorative plaster-work 
in which Mr. Jackson has always worked with such 
enthusiasm and delight. It is not so often that the 
client will see the advantage of decorative plaster 
ceilings for the small house. To him it spells 
expense with a big E, and stands for no correspond- 
ing advantage of conveniency. Neither will he, not 
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NO, 2, KENSINGTON COURT—GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


being, as a rule, of an artistic nature, give oppor- 


tunities for original design in stained glass, being 
quite content with the stock patterns brought under 
his notice. Here, however, in Thorne House, Mr. 


T. G. Jackson, R.A. 








Jackson has been able to indulge his taste to some 
extent ; and exterior and interior are highly charac- 
teristic of his work. Indeed, it needs never to cudgel 
one’s brains to identify an elevation, or interior wood- 
work, or plaster design to which he has set his 
hand ; and Thorne House leaps to the eye as indis- 
putably his as (say) the elevation of the new Schools 
at Oxford, or the carved wood work and moulded 
terra-cotta of Mr. Athelstan Riley’s house, at No. 2, 
Kensington Court. 

This Kensington house is the most prominent 
domestic work he has yet undertaken. It is a well- 
known building, standing, as it does, where Kensington 
Gore joins High Street, and fronting towards Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and has, since 1885, been the admiring 
cynosure of the many wayfarers who pass along this 
thronging route of London traffic. Most Londoners 
know the history of the site of Kensington Court 
and how Baron Albert Grant, in the heyday of his 
financial success, cleared away the rookeries that 
made the entrance to Kensington and the outlook 
over against the Palace very different from their 
present aristocratic aspect ; and many recollect the 
lordly (and vulgar) pleasure-house he built there 
and called Kensington House. The memory of it 
springs fresh to this day, and it requires little effort 
to recall the place as it stood in all its pristine 
pretentiousness, until 1880, or thereabouts. It lay 
back some little distance from the road, from which 
it was screened by a tall iron railing with gilded 
spikes and lamps at intervals of a type nearly 
resembling those still in use on the Metropolitan 
and District Railways. It is not a lovely type, but 
it is one still greatly favoured in the suburbs of 
Clapham and Blackheath. 
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This ornate palisade of cast-iron, which pretended 
to be wrought, once being passed, a gravel drive led 
up to the house. Ah! that house. It possessed all 
the glories of Grosvenor Gardens, and more, and 
85 
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was of a style called variously by the building 
journals of that day, French, or Italian Renaissance. 
“ Renaissance” is a term that, like Charity, covers 
a multitude of sins, and if you want to cloak a 
collection of Architectural enormities, why, you term 
it Renaissance, and by implication insult the great 
French and Italian masters -of the New Birth. 
Well, let the term, in this instance, stand, though 
the house itself does not. <A portico and a flight of 
steps were the chief and central features of the 
elevation, and on either side spread great windows 
of plate glass. It needs not to detail the other 
“ Renaissance” details of that millionaire’s home, 
save that to say polished granite pillars were well to 
the fore, and that portentous Mansard roofs, in fish- 
scale lead coverings, with spikes, finished off its 
skyline. 

For long years Kensington House remained 
unlet, not, it is to be feared, because of its 
shortcomings of design, but rather by reason of 
the immense sums its up-keep would have entailed. 
Millionaires, South African and other varieties, 
were not so plentiful seventeen years ago as 
they are now. Were it standing to-day a tenant 
would not long be lacking, one may shrewdly 
surmise. But, after some years of forlorn waiting 
for the occupier who never came, Kensington 
House was at last demolished, and its materials 
sold. It is said that the grand marble staircase 
went to grace the gilded saloons of Madame 
Tussaud’s waxen court, and, certainly, the spiky 
railings, with their lamps, were sold to furnish an 
imposing entrance to Sandown Park Racecoutse, at 
Esher, where they may be seen to this day. And 
then the site was let for building-plots, and Kensing- 
ton Court erected. 
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It is the corner house, facing Kensington Gore, 
which Mr. Jackson has built for Mr. Athelstan Riley. 
It was not, as may readily be judged from the plan 
printed here, an ideal site, being a very long and 
extremely shallow plot of ground, with a frontage to 
the main road of a breadth insufficient for placing a 
fine entrance there; while difficulties beset the plan- 
ning of a hall on the long return frontage. Lateral 
space was to be had and to spare on that side, while 
it had been to seek on the elevation to the main road ; 
but although this room for expansion to right and left 
was practically unlimited, any attempt at giving a 
really fine Architectural effect was stopped by the 
party-wall of the house next door. 

The elevations of the house are in red brick and 
buff terra-cotta, moulded after Mr. Jackson’s designs 
and bearing the initials A.R., repetitively and altern- 
ately with the gridiron, the symbol of Saint Lawrence. 
A figure of the Saint may be seen in a niche of one 
of the return gables. Throughout the house, in all 
the decorative plaster-work, the cypher of A.R. and 
the gridiron recur, the allusion of the latter being 
that Mr. Athelstan Riley was born on St. Lawrence's 
Day. A peculiar feature of the house is the Oratory, 
a beautiful little Chapel, panelled with cedar, which 
opens at one side into the dining-room, and on the 
other into the hall. 

Most of the walls of rooms and passages on the 
ground floor are panelled in oak ;_ the library, which 
looks out on to the main thoroughfare, being fitted 
with oaken bookcases and panels ina style highly 
reminiscent of Oxford colleges. Polished steel hinges, 
lock and finger plates are added, and the sumptuous 
effect of the library is heightened by the carved, 
painted and gilt alabaster chimney-piece, bearing 
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armorial shields. The entrance hall, finely fitted 
with old and new woodwork though it be, has a 
cramped look, a fault easily referable to the awkward- 
ness of the site; and the stairs, although very richly 
ornamented, go up with but little truly decorative 
effect. For ordinary use they suffice, but for recep- 
tions they must prove somewhat inconvenient, 
except where, on the first floor, the staircase gives 
upon a lobby between the large and small drawing- 
rooms. Here a music gallery with plaster front 
modelled in low relief by Mr. George Frampton, 
A.R.A., with lightly tinted blue background, gives a 
fine picturesque effect, especially when viewed 
across the large drawing-room, the largest and least 
ornamented room in the house. Here stands the 
elaborately decorated and inlaid green-stained 
mahogany grand piano which is  so_ favour- 
able an example of Mr. Jackson’s design. It is 
inlaid with boxwood and mother-o’-pearl in a 
Renaissance scheme of decoration, and forms 
a gorgeous object when opened, the inner side 
of the top being decorated in red and gold ygesso, 
with a design of olive branches _naturalistically 
treated. 


T. G, Jackson, R.A. 


Of a species of design altogether different from 
this Kensington house of Domestic Gothic, is the 
building which Mr. Jackson designed as an addition 
to a master’s house at Harrow School in 1878. 
Harrow has afforded opportunities to many Archi- 
tects. Scott built a Chapel there, which succeeded 
one by Cockerell, and afterwards put up a very 
highly decorated Library near by. Then came 
Burges’ Speech Room, and Mr. Basil Champneys’ 
new class-rooms. All these are very interesting and 
make a visit to Harrow a fine opportunity for study- 
ing the varying styles and peculiar idiosyncrasies of 
different Architects. In fact Harrow is what your 
Radical journalist might style an “ object lesson” in 
modern Architecture. 

The building of this house and of the addition 
were fine opportunities for Architectural treatment ; 
the site situated as it was on the brow of the hill, at 
the junction of two roads, and overlooking Harrow 
Weald. But whoever designed the original build- 
ing has missed his opportunities, for it is but 
little removed from the merely commonplace. Mr. 
Jackson's elevation is more fitting, both for use and 
to the situation. Done in red brick and a deep red 
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THORNE HOUSE, YEOVIL—-FRONT ELEVATION 


terra-cotta, it has that dignified appearance which 
we generally associate with the best works of the 
early Georgian period. But it has this likeness with 
differences ; the differences that the details are more 
profuse than we find in works of that time, and that 
the pilasters are more slim (and what the writer of 
the period to which the style belongs would call 
more “ elegant”) than anything that was done in the 
last century. Then, too, terra-cotta was no eigh- 
teenth century material, and the colour of that used 
here will, in its hot red hue, hurt the cye, it may be 
feared, to all time. The garden wall, it may be 
noticed, is a very happy and welcome feature, with 
the recurrent lunettes that break up with such finely 
decorative effect the rigidity of the composition. 
Besides the private houses already mentioned, Mr. 
Jackson has built many at Sevenoaks, that Kentish 
town which sprawls ungainly upon its hillside on the 
old road to Hastings. He would, probably, not wish to 
be judged as an artist by the cottages and the Tem- 
perance Hotel he has erected there, for they are 
mainly utilitarian, and are run up with elevations of 
yellow stocks with red brick facings which, if inex- 
pensive, are not less unpleasing. Neither should 
one attempt to measure his artistry by the alterations 
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and additions he has made to Messrs. Powell's glass- 
works at Whitefriars, nor by the model dwellings 
for artisans and labourers he built at Hampstead 
some years ago. 

But he has built several villas and private resi- 
dences at Sevenoaks of considerable importance, 
among them Woodlands and Maywood, together with 
large additions to St. ¥ulian’s, outside the same town. 
The hideously-named Plonk’s Hill, at Bromley, for 
Prebendary Thring, late of Hornblotton, is also his, 
all but the name. Among additions and alterations 
are works for Mr. John Murray, the publisher, at 
Albemarle Street and Dover Street, Piccadilly ; 
additions to Keirside, recently renamed Slamford 
House, Wimbledon, and alterations at Frewen Hall, 
Oxford. A Professor's House, for the Botanic Gardens 
at Oxford, is in contemplation, while a Boarding 
House and a Bursary for Westminster School, are 
now in progress. 

Mr. Jackson’s Church work is not greatly varied 
nor of any remarkable fitness in design. His eccle- 
siastical buildings, apart from College Chapels, for 
whose design he seems, indeed, to have a special 
vocation, do not call for extended notice. The 
Church of Northington, built for Lord Ashburton, 
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probably represents his greatest achievement up to 
date, although, when completed, that of St. John 
Baptist at Wimbledon, will probably surpass it, both 
for size and for richness of decoration. Hornblotton 
Church, in Somerset, seems rather to belong in 
character to the village Churches of Hampshire, 
having for its most prominent external feature the 
western bell turret which, in mauy forms, is so 
characteristic of that county. The interior is re- 
markable by reason of its sgraffito ornament. 
Annesley, Stratton and Curdridge Churches, with 
the almost entire rebuilding of the Church of 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, practically 
complete the tale of Mr. Jackson’s Church work in 
England. His scholarly interest in Dalmatia pro- 
cured him the work of designing the new Campanile 
for Zara Cathedral, while he has designed a Church 
for shores so distant as those of Norfolk Island, on 
which stands his Memorial Church to Bishop 
Patteson. 

He has made many perspective drawings in pen- 
and-ink of his own designs, and a selection of them 
was reproduced in our first article on his work. A 


careful, rather than a brilliant, draughtsman, his style 
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is of a kind which preceded “process” and the 
tricky technique which is the note of much illustra- 
tion done to-day. It is, in other words, a solid, 
conscientious, eminently unimaginative and matter- 
of-fact style ; and convinces by reason of solidity. 
Indeed, a drawing by himself of a design not yet 
executed stands so four-square and firm that it is 
calculated to fill the average man with wonderment 
when he learns that it has yet no existence in brick and 
stone, and is just a representation of the To Be. Its 
draughtsmanship relies rather upon a_ thorough 
working up of light and shade than upon the verities 
of pure outline, and it is calculated to carry con- 
viction to a client rather than to strike an illustrator 
dumb with astonishment and black and bitter envy 
at any unearthly combination of impudence and 
cleverness. He will work out a gable with a care 
for jointing and for texture, and will develop a 
pre-Raphaelitish consideration for a grassy fore- 
ground which would delight a Ruskin and charm an 
F. G. Stephens; and he sees a spire as a construc- 
tion of stone, or lead, or timber, and makes it as 
evident to you as possible, not by a spot and a 
scratch, but by the jointing of the stone, or by an 
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the the wood, or the 


especial quality that belongs to lead. 


insistence upon grain of 

A pen sketch of his, reproduced in these pages, of 
the western towers of Wells Cathedral, done years 
that, 


jointing of the stone or 


ago, shews when not out the 


worrying 
the exactness of the 
perspective, his sketching is of a bold and virile sort, 
untouched by the highest artistic perceptions, it is 
true, but characterised by a certain definiteness of 
aim and by a confidence that is very striking. 

He, like Mr. Norman Shaw and many another 
Architect of distinction, has held aloof from the 
Institute, and by their aloofness that chartered body 
has lost no little prestige nowadays. It was, there- 
fore, the more singular, some six years ago, to find a 
body which had not succeeded in gathering within 
its official fold some of the most deservedly success- 
ful men of the time striving its utmost in an era so 
unpropitious for exclusiveness to shut the door upon 
the world and erect Architecture, the Art of Arts, 
into a close Profession. Examination and Registra- 
tion, the twin legends of the banner the R.B.A.’s un- 
folded on their outer walls, seem not a little out of 
place in these liberal times when earnest men spend 
themselves in efforts to enfranchise the professions ; 
and to create a new close corporation was an effort 
foredoomed to failure. But, although its failure 
might readily have been predicted by that nowadays 
somewhat outworn figure of speech for utter know- 
nothingness, the ‘ Man in the Street,”’ those non-con- 
tent Architects who threw themselves into the 
breach, and thereby rendered it the more imminently 
deadly to the Institute’s ill-judged scheme, are none 
the less worthy honour for their efforts and for their 
book of essays, Architecture, a Profession or an Art, 
which quite finished the attempts that had been 
made to render Fellowship of, or Associateship with, 


the Institute the sine qua non of professional existence. 
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To that very dreadful book, which recognises the exist- 
ence of ghosts outside the spirit-world exploited so 
unsuccessfully by the Psychical Research Society, 
many eminent Architects contributed, and Mr. Norman 
Shaw and Mr. T.G. Jackson edited it. 
contributors had something to combat, although it 


Editors and 


must have been quite evident that, without the 
publication of these Essays, the scheme was mori- 
bund. For one thing, they had to explain the worth- 
lessness of those affixes or suffixes for which, before 
or after a name, the dear toadying, tuft-hunting 
British Public has so great and deep an affection ; 
Not that the public 
cared a bit about their more or less eloquent 


and they explained it well. 


exposition, because the B.P., or any other national 
crowd, for that matter, cares just as much about 
Architecture, Art or Profession, or Science, or merely 
Trade, as the average man concerns himself with the 
ethics of rag-picking, and the average Briton probably 
of the all. Which, for 
many reasons, is a pity. So when, in its pages, Mr. 


has never heard book at 
Jackson says, with a curiously involved and more than 
Jacobean obscurity of style: “It is (sic), of course, 
only careless people who regard Art merely as a 
luxurious appendage which it is the thing to have 
about you, and in which their position requires 
them to appear interested, that will be satisfied to 
prostrate their private tastes and judgment before 
five letters, more or less, of the alphabet '"—he should 
really gibbet, not the careless or the luxurious, or 
the title-worshippers only, but the whole body 
politic, who are all kneaded in one lump of in- 
difference upon matters Architectural, or one mass 
of deference where titular distinctions, of lineage, or 
name-handles merely honorific, are encountered. 

But if the merely common-sense portion of the 
public took any side at all in the dispute, they 
adopted the very commercial view that to employ 
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an Architect with five letters after this name was a 
more expensive affair than to select one who had not 
an appreciable portion of the alphabet conferred 


upon him by certain worthy gentlemen in council 
at Conduit Street. And here you see yet another 
very potent argument against Registration, so long 
as Architects serve their Art, like other Artists, for 
love of her and for a consideration ! 

And so an end to all this pother, which to the 
mind of the onlooker meant Protection, brought 
from the realms of politics and sea-borne trade and 
sought to be applied to the outsiders of a profession 
by gentlemen who are by way of being artistic, and 
are certainly rendered magisterial by a quintuple 
arrangement of forlorn letters, interspersed with 
full-stops. 

Mr. Jackson had not arrived at his full member- 
ship of the Royal Academy when Mr. Penrose, 
addressing members of the Institute, publicly re- 
gretted that his friend had not put himself in the 
way of obtaining the F.R.I.B.A. We were left to 
surmise whether the regret was for the Architect or 
for the Institute ; but, if ever the remark was in place 
it has long since, by the march of events, been 
robbed of its uncertainty; and, to-day, one who 
should make it could only be understood to mean 
that the regret was for that official body whose policy 
has not been calculated to draw the whole of the 
profession together in one enthusiastic and unanimous 
brotherhood. 
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DGAR WOOD — ARCHITECT 
BY T RAFFLES DAVISON 


How little one may know of Art and yet 
practice with great success as an Architect has 
been amply demonstrated in our time. What a 
wide field of artistic thought and effort the practice 
of Architecture may be made to “over receives so 
little demonstration, that most people appear quite 
content with the first-named kind of Architect. The 
profession of Architecture in England is full of 
anomalies, and one of the most absurd of all to my 
mind is that the man 
who runs Architecture 
as a business and cares 
nothing for it as an Art 
receives the same pay as 
the man who devotes / 
his whole thought and 
life to the Arti-of Archi- 
tecture. I have asked 
some of the heads of 
the profession how to 
amend this, and they see 
no way toachange. ‘We 


oie 


FOLIAGE. 


all know that Art is its own reward, and the more 
we love our Art the better chance have we to prove 
the fact. But notwithstanding this, it is certainly 
well to illustrate the ideal side of an Architect’s 
practice whenever opportunity offers and to let the 
public know that for five per cent. they may either have 





Wood. 


building with Art or building without Art. Alas! for 
that same wicked public! Its appreciation of the 
Art of Architecture finds an illustration in one fact 
out of many others, that certain Architects indubit- 
ably owe their large practice entirely to the plainness 
and baldness of their work, which attracts a public 
who like cheap building. It is with no desire to make 
















y any invidious distinctions that 
we have chosen the subject of 
this present review, but for one 
chief reason, viz., that there are 
so few similar ones to be found. 
An Architect who realises that 
his practice is for Art, and that 
the business of an Architect, im- 

‘ portant enough in its way, is of 
such comparative value that it 
may be delegated to others, but 
that the Art never can be—is 
the man who makes the profes- 
sion a noble one and realises its 

ni: etn true importance. 

If you were to go over the 
stock-in-trade of most Architects in England 
you would find that it consists of a_ few 
books and a certain number of their executed 
designs. If you think a successful practice of 
Architecture can be built up out of a few books 
you are to be pitied. If you have ever seen the 
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piles of sketch books by E. W. Godwin and J. D. 
Sedding, and their numberless studies and designs 
for things, you of course know quite differently. 
The practice of the Art of Architecture is built up of 
ncessant study and observation and continual effort 
in design. You cannot possibly gauge your powers 
without trying them, and the man who has nothing 
to shew in the way of effort is not likely to have 
produced much result worth looking at. As an 
example of what I mean, I may instance a certain 
design which has been greatly admired, and which 
recently | noted the progress of, on an imperial 
sheet of drawing paper, shewing nearly a dozen 
consecutive studies before the final effect was 
obtained. 

There is a very easy way to design buildings, of 
course, and perhaps most Architects are credited by 
the public appreciation with adopting it. This is to 
rule the elevation of a building into a certain number 
of bays or divisions, make a rough sketch of one (it 
may be very rough), and then one of your fellows 


repeats it all over the front, carefully. It is astonish- 


A CHURCH 
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ing how widely this kind of design may be used ; it 
can even be applied to churches. 

It was with great interest that we traced the other 
day some of the influence which has helped to build 
up the distinctive and original effort to be found in 
the work of Mr. Edgar Wood. It is well worth 
noting, to begin with, that a careful study and appre- 
ciation of the work of contemporary Architects 
such as Burges, Godwin and Sedding has been 
one real factor in his education, and I am _ not 
inclined to believe the statement of anyone who 
without the help 
and influence of his contemporaries. So we can find 


” 


professes to have “ growed up 


in his work the influence of Burges and Sedding, just 
as we can of the trees and flowers. And that leads 
us to note by what diligent and loving study of 
plants and flowers Mr. Wood has added refinement 


to his Art and obtained all sorts of delightful motif 


for his designs. One of these studies we are able 
to give, and it suggests the great value of all 
this to him. Of course, it is not every one who 
draws from nature who can seize so intuitively on its 
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decorative aspect, but this method of studying nature 
and looking at it with a determined eye to its de- 
corativeness must, in time, have a definite result in 
refining and directing the course of design. Mr. 
Wood’s outline drawings of tree forms are delightful, 
and nothing could be more tender and true than his 
outlines and modeilings of tulips, lilies, etc. 

We have passed through a period of wonderful 
vitality in matters Architectural during this reign of 
Queen Victoria, and we think it will surely lead to 
some good results. For one thing, at least, we 
may be thankful. We are getting near the end of 
mere antiquarianism and the building up of pre- 
cedents, however beautiful and correct. No more 
determined seeker after life in Architectural design 
could be found than Mr. Wood, and he would or- 
give a good deal for the evidence of vigorous thought 
and life in a design. He is quite intolerant of 
’ in Architecture. Well! he is not far 
wrong. We have certainly had a good long sleep! We 
can now do perfectly correct Gothic in any phase with 
our eyes shut, and we can do every shade of Renais- 


‘sleepiness’ 


sance of nearly all nationalities. It is not quite 
certain that we can make a building at will to 
express the higher qualities of Architecture, apart 
from any question of style! We have not found a 
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school which intuitively knows about proportion, 
balance, outline and “keeping.” That is the only 
drawback to one’s pleasure in seeing such signs of 
life as the very latest Architectural developments— 
the want of a school for the promulgation of the 
prime, the highest faculties of Architecture. And 
we want none the less along with it the kind of 
energy and loving thoughtfulness in detail exhibited 
by such workers as Edgar Wood. 

Our chief aim in ‘these notes is to draw attention 
to those excellent qualities in Mr. Wood’s work 
which make for good Architectural results, and which 
all of us may well emulate. He is really in earnest 
about his Art. He possibly hopes to make money 
by it, for he insists that the public should be taught 
to pay well for artistic work. But the Art itself is 
his goal, and he lives for it. He is also insistent in 
his efforts for refinement; the greatest evidence 
there is in all his later work to ally vigour of general 
design with refinement and beauty of detail. He 
claims a catholicity of outlook for the Architect, whom 
he maintains should be filled with a sense of de- 
corativeness which should clothe his designs through- 
out down to the smallest detail. He claims to try 
for an Art which will be practical and meet modern 
requirements, and adapt itself to them. It might, 
101 
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perhaps, be said that many Architects aim at all this, 
but how few reflect their principles in their work ? 
Our typical illustration of Mr. Wood’s work 
includes a Church, a Chapel a bank, a house, a road- 
side hostelry, a book cabinet, a drinking fountain, a 
table, a chair, a stained glass window, some metal 
work and decorative study of floral design. He works 
in metals himself—iron, brass, copper and pewter— 
most admirably, a pretty fair range of work this—con- 
sidering it is so well done. He studies nature in- 
cessantly, taking, perhaps, one year wild roses, 
another tulips, and so 
on. Hedraws from the 
life, and he sketches 
buildings both old and 
new. He studies in 
colour — excellently 
well, and with all his 
artistic activity he has 
found time to pass 
the A.R.1.B.A. exami- 
nation. He, doubtless, 
himself knows full well 
how far short he 


toa few examples of his art in their pleasantest 
aspects, in the hope that some way-worn Architect, 
jostling his way through the labyrinth of modern 
limitations and difficulties, may take heart from a good 
example and try to live down the bad character of 
modern Architecture by his own good endeavours. 

I believe Mr. Wood made his first bow to the 
public in the illustration of a shelter and drinking 
fountain for Middleton, which was published in a 
contemporary from his own illustration. It says 
something for the design that its sturdy simple 
picturesqueness is still 
attractive in the sketch 
on another page. 

To go one step up- 
ward, his transforma- 
tion of an old cottage 
into the appearance of 
a barber’s shop has 
been noted elsewhere. 
He is inclined to think 
himself that a good 
feature of this particu- 
lar piece of work is a 











comes of the desirable 





bracketted rainwater 





attainments of an Ar- 
chitect, but he is 


certainly a very well 





equipped one. Our 
illustrations speak for 
themselves as to the 
strength and vigour of 
his work, and in many 
ways they seem to re- 
ect a good deal of 





the sturdy vigour and 
picturesqueness of the 


old timber houses and 
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Church of his own little 4 | 
town of Middleton, in | 
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Lancashire. Only 
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added thereto is that 
refinement of beautiful 
detail we have remarked upon. 

Although this introduction of Mr. Edgar Wood's 
work into the pages of ARCHITECTURE may appear to 
have been inspired by the motto Nihil nisi bonum, I 
hope my readers will not think that in my enthusiasm 


to illustrate good work, I expect them to be blind to 


its faults, or to think that any modern Architect comes 
within very measurable distance of perfection! The 
subject of this article would be the first to admit that 
he may have understated the simplicity of a cottage, 
the dignity of a bank, the joyousness of a tavern, or 
the mingled emotions of a music cabinet! So, now 
with a free hand, I ask permission to call attention 
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bucket on an adjacent 
house! But I am in- 
clined to think that a 
hanging sign and little 
pent-house roof and 
bay are also worth 
notice. 

When we realise the 
amount of common- 
place dull stuff served 
up for bank designs 
we are almost in- 
clined to forgive any 
new exploit in design, 
even if it ignores the 
usual heavy propor- 
tions of bank premises. 
In two banks built 
at Middleton, Mr. Wood has completely distanced 
ali average attempts at bank designs, but if in the 


EDGAR WOOD. 


one he is a little too domestic in character, in the 
other, which we illustrate, he has scoréd admirably. 
The illustration, on page 111, of the lower part of this 
work will uphold our estimate. The design of the 
scroll in the frieze with amorini and lions guarding 
the crowns is very happily managed. The metal- 
work details and glazing are also very good. 

I should hardly suppose that there are three 
Wesleyan Chapels in this country with such vivid 
character in design as in the one shewn in our 
illustration. The general outline, proportion of 
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parts, and interest of detail are all noteworthy. Our 
illustration is only small, but it conveys some notion 
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of the nice accentuation in “time” and 
colour of the original. A more am- 
bitious and equally interesting essay 
in Church design is the one shewn 
in Mr. Wood’s own drawing. 
Turning now to his joinery work, 
we have the pulpit in a Wesleyan 
Chapel, the end of a table, and the 
chair. The dainty and superbly refined 
detail of the bedstead which was 
shewn at the last Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition appealed to every one, 
even to such as do not admire wood 
bedsteads, or the general form of this 
particular one. The two chairs are 
fine examples of elaborate and telling 


detail, and have been exhibited in Manchester. 
You would find yourself fortunate if you could be 
at a bazaar to which Mr. Wood had contributed 
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examples of his own craftsmanship in copper, brass, 
pewter, or iron ; for such.a combination of price and 


quality is seldom to be had. I give a 
little example of one of such things 
in one of these illustrations. 

There is possibly a very real danger 
that the increased interest taken in arts 
and crafts—in all the various arts acces- 
sory to Architecture—may disturb the 
Architect’s due sense of proportion, and 
that he may lose sight of the larger 
aspects of his Art. This may be only 
temporary, but it is a danger to be 
apprehended. We have very few artists 
who can design a building in a large 
and dignified manner, unless it be in the 
veriest depths of copyism of old examples, 
Some Architects are frank enough to 
admit that their powers of expression 
fail before a building of large size, whilst 
they can work effectively enough on small 
things. And, doubtless, the love of 














designed by 
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beautiful detail and craftsmanship is liable to dim 
one’s vision of the larger necessities of good Archi- 
tecture, such as outline and mass, dignity and breadth. 
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We have conveyed some notion of the variety of an 
Architect’s power of expftession and sympathy in 
these notes, and have seen that it is allied in this 
case to a capacity for breadth of treatment and 
vigour of general design. But this is exceptional, 
and we find in many instances that this ability to 
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deal with detail in an interesting way is unsupported 
by the finer architectural qualities. With all one’s 
admiration for the work of the furniture designer, 
the worker in metals, the carver, the modeller, and 
the fabric designer, we cannot as Architects forget 





METAL WORK 


that the design of the larger framework, with which 
and for which all these things exist, must be our 
chief mission. Architecture is surely a noble art, for 


it is a very enduring one (so far as poor humanity 

counts time), and it is bound up with practical 

necessities in every line of life. The building of the 
108 . 
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A DOOR EDGAR WOOD 

gin palace and of the quiet 
country home, the erection of a 
great solemn church and of a 
brilliant music hall, the design 
of a vast infirmary and of a 
public school, the problem of a 
big brewery and of a public bath 
—these afford variety enough to 
tax the powers of the most am- 
bitious of men. So far from 
it being eminently desirable 
that Architects should all be 
specialists, I realised in one of 
many interesting talks with an 
eminent Architect that the con- 
sideration of varying problems 
and of widely sundered interests 
EDGAR woop. |S 4ctually stimulating and bene- 
ficial to the architectural mind. 
Possibly it is, though to many of us the study of 
Domestic Architecture alone is enough for one man’s 
short existence. That is an affair each must settle 
for himself, but we can at least all be in earnest and 
keep our sense of due proportion thoroughly alive. 
Prime essentials of good Architecture first, 
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A BANK ‘‘ FRONT.” 


beautiful detail afterwards. 
of homily ! 

Perhaps Architects are partly to be pitied and 
partly to be blamed for their lack of study in design. 
As soon as an Architect is commissioned to prepare a 
design, he is expected to have it ready just as rapidly 
as it can be drawn out. The idea that he will draw 
it fully out on a Monday, and then perhaps rub it 
completely out on a Wednesday, never seems to 
strike a layman. Some buildings I have visited have 
wonderfully little in common with their original 
conception. That isa good, healthy sign. It shews tha 
some thought has been bestowed on the work, and 
that the first effort has not contented the author. 
But it would probably be much better if time per- 
mitted these essays and alterations to be bestowed 
on the design before the final working drawings were 
prepared. And it is really quite wonderful what can 
be done in the way of proportional improvements in 
a building if you are dissatisfied, and how, what are 
apparently practical exigencies, can half give way to 
meet the artistic needs of the building. In fact, ‘I 
have seen an effort to supply an artistic want in a 
design lead to a very great improvement in practical 
utility. It would be highly interesting if some of our 
leading Architects would occasionally, for the benefit 
of students, shew forth their first designs for a work, 
and then demonstrate how, by careful persistent 
thought and adjustment, they had gradually attained 
that nice sense of proportion that delicate adjustment 
of lines and masses, which make their buildings rank 
as great works of art ! 


So much by way 
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Such study has doubtless led Mr. Wood up to 
that excellent outline method of pen_ illustration 
he has largely adopted in his work. This is 
not affectation, but an attempt to state in a simple, 
decorative fashion the salient facts of his designs. 

The roadside hostelry, take for instance, is so 
robust, so broadly effective and simple, that were it 
studied, apart from this article, it might be taken for 
a piece of old work. If in such a case as this it were 
objected that nothing strikingly new appeared in the 
design, one might reply that it is better to repeat 
this style of thing, when it is built up in good pro- 
portion, than novel eccentricity, which ignores pro- 
portion, breadth and keeping. 

The little book-cabinet and escritoire illustrated 
here is Burgessian in its simplicity, but it is made 
of great interest by the admirable quality of the 
metal work furniture which Mr. Wood has made for 
it. We give two illustrations from his working 
drawings of this. 

The door of a country house for Mr. Sykes 
is but another instance of the interest that may 
be given to very simple architectural design 
by the quality of detail in the accessory Arts. 
Necessary limits of space alone prevent us giving a 
larger range of subject which would speak far more 
than words to the extent and quality of this 
Architect’s practice. 

The interior view of Briar Court follows very 
much the lines of work which the best modern 
Architects have familiarised to us in an essentially 
English manner and in a robust homely style. Many 
II 
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interior effects Mr. Wood has produced shew more 
decided departure from usual methods, and one 
scheme of work he has now in hand, with painted 
frieze decoration, promises to be of unusual interest. 
Another, Mr. 


Jackson, which shews a very admirable result, we 


with painted frieze decoration by 
were unable to illustrate in time for this article, and 
whilst referring to painted decoration we may note 
Mr. Wood's 


pictures. 


insistence on decoratively placed 
He holds not with a “ carry-about” Art, 
with pictures which may be “ hanged ” in one place 
just as well as another, and strongly maintains that 
pictures should be hung only as pieces of decoration 
and within certain defined and agreeable limits as to 
size and proportion. He does not admit the painter 
of pictures to bestrew the walls of our houses with 
canvases of all sorts and sizes, and quite irrespective 
of their colour harmonies with the apartments they 
are supposed to adorn. That pictures may some- 
times do far more to disfigure than adorn our rooms 
is sufficiently apparent in the house of a certain dis- 
tinguished nobleman I have seen, whose “ horsey ”’ 
pictures form a most terrible blemish to the walls of 


his otherwise very agreeable dining-room. One 
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A VILLAGE FOUNTAIN 


cannot help thinking it would be a good thing for 
painters themselves, as well as for the public, if they 
would turn their attention to decorative painting, and 
be ready to work with Architects for the permanent 


adornment of our homes, then we have 


might 
pictures of lasting value and enduring interest, and, 
perhaps, at less prices than we have to pay for the 
samples we find in picture galleries. 
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It is not pretended for one moment that the work 
we have here given prominence to is at all heroical. 
There is so much of unmeasured praise and blame 
to be noted nowadays that it is, perhaps, needful to 
But the 
honest effort “ to do good and take thought” deserves 


temper one’s enthusiasm about things. 


a warm appreciation in this mercenary day, and 
when we find an Architect willing to earn five 
shillings an hour for his time, instead of as many 
guineas, we realise that-his first thought is for his Art. 
The public apparently will not look upon an Architect 
as mainly and before all things an Artist, whose 
mission it is to put Art into building, and who is 
not, therefore, able to reel it out like the making 
up of accounts, the writing of specifications and 
But until this is the 
case the supply of Architecture is not likely to 


the calculation of quantities. 
improve much in quality. It would take a layman 
some considerable time to realise the connection that 
may exist between the study of a thistle and the design 
of a good wrought-iron scroll, between studying the 
harmonies of nature and decorating a public building, 
between attending a life class and designing archi- 
Our reflect the 


sculpture. illustrations 


tectonic 
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practice of an artist who neglects no effort to widen 
his artistic sympathies, and who is determined to 
take pleasure in his Art. Such instances of artistic 
endeavour cannot be too widely made known, and 
in view of the low average performance of Archi- 
tects in England we may be pardoned if we make 
the most of an Edgar Wood. 


T. RAFFLES Davison. 














A CHAPEL. 
HE HIGH ALTAR SCREEN 
AT ST ALBANS ABBEY 


BY HARRY HEMS* 


Ir was during the latter part of 1883 that Lord 
Aldenham (then Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, of Elstree, 
Herts), munificently determined, with the pro- 
fessional aid of Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., to 
restore the High Altar Screen in St. Albans Abbey. 
The actual work of renovation was entrusted to me 
early in the following vear, and the task—commenced 
and continued with much anxious care—was not 
completed until the 3rd of October, 1891. Then, 
after nearly eight years’ toil, so far as we were 
permitted to go (I refer, of course, to the non- 
erection of the Crucifix), all was practically complete. 

When the cage-like super-structure of scaffolding 
was erected, we found, on examination, much of the 
ornamental part was not, as ‘it appeared to be 
from the ground, of stone, but composéd of mortar 
and hair. These additions had been made by 
Cottingham, an Architect, in 1832, and we removed 
them. 
save a few feet run) had disappeared, and the 
pinnacles, which once so richly adorned all parts 
of the original fabric, were everywhere mutilated or 
wholly missing. Fortunately, where the canopies 
made an angle with the actual Screen itself, the half 
pinnacles (part of the main structure) remained in- 
tact, and proved valuable motif for what we did 
afterwards. The rich foliage that in many places 





* Our Contributor consented to the Editing of his MS., although we have not 
interfered with the factive or charactéristic nature of the article —Ep. 
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The crestings on the top of the Screen (all 
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filled deep hollows had been everywhere hacked 
away, and all that desecration and a reckless spirit 
of destruction could suggest, appeared to have been 
wreaked ruthlessly upon the unfortunate structure. 
And thus and thus it was when we took it in hand. 

The work, as time flew by, did not go on without 
opposition from several sources. First and foremost 
came the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, who wrote long letters to Mr. Gibbs and 
to the public press, protesting against anything at 
all being done to the famous Screen. Therein the 
Society roundly asserted that no interest existed in 
any modern sculpture, and that the Medizeval School 
of Sculpture was one capable, “by its meanest 
members,” of executing “infinitely better work” 
than any that has been produced in modern times. 
The Builder (April 5, 1884), in a stinging article, 
characterised this as “a happy example of the tone 
of supercilious ineptitude which characterises the 
effusions of the Society in question.” These pro- 
testants silenced, things went fairly along, all engaged 
earnestly endeavouring to do their best, and with one 
aim—that of making the Screen worthy its original 
self again. 

The death of Mr. John Chapple (at the age of 61, 
on the 6th February, 1887), so long the resident clerk 
of works and active director of the general restora- 
tion then being carried out by Lord Grimthorpe, was 
a distinct loss to every one concerned. Mr. Chapple 
went to St. Albans in 1870, at the instance of the late 
Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., to superintend the works 
at the Abbey, and remained there until his death. 
St. Albans’ City—and justly so—delighted to do him 
honour, and made him successively Councillor, 
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Alderman and Mayor. During his life Mr. Chapple 
did much to smooth down the differences that ever 
and anon were raised between Lord Grimthorpe 
and Mr. Gibbs, and had he lived, I do not think the 
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memorable trial, ve this much contested altar screen, 
would ever have taken place. 

Amongst the score or more engravings and etchings 
of this Screen in my collection, only one shews the 
elevation viewed from the Feretory, i.c., as seen by 
the spectator when facing directly west. This is 
signed “Stukeley, d.” (Dec., 1720), and entitled 
“The back side of the High Altar at St. Albans.” 
The best old view of the main fagade is in Observa- 
lions on the Abbey Church of St. Alban, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, and illustrated by John 
Carter (April 23, 1810). This plate (2 ft. by 1 ft. 7 in.) 
appears to be commendably accurate in all its 
measurements, save that the central niche in the 
series immediately over the altar is shown of the 
same width as the rest. As a matter of fact, the 
middle niche of the row of thirteen is rather wider 
than its fellows. This set of niches seems to have 
beena stumbling-block to more than one well-meaning 
draughtsman. In a large engraving I possess, drawn 
by F. Nash and engraved by H. le Keux (May 1, 
1815), only twelve niches are shewn. Exactly the 
same mistake occurs in J. P. Neale’s illustration (also 
engraved by le Keux, but nine years later) in his 
A bbey Church of St. Alban (a.v. 1824). 

The following extract from the Registuum $. de 
Whethamstede would shew it to be the work of 
Abbot William Walyngforde, who commenced his 
rule in 1476 and died in 1484: “Abbot William 
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Walyngforde also made that most highly-decorated, 
sumptuous, and lofty face of the High Altar, which 
greatly adorns the Church and fills with pleasure the 
eyes of beholders, and of all who gaze upon it; it is 
the most divine object in this kingdom. It cost 
about 11,000 marks.” 
someone must be in error. The original work was 


In this quotation of cost 


completed on the 8th August, 1484, at a cost of 1,100 
marks, which, reckoning a mark at 13s. 4d., makes 
£733 6s. 8d., a sum probably equivalent nowadays 
to a purchasing power of something like £7,000. 
Whether this was for the fabric alone, or inclusive 
of the seventy-seven statues, there is no record ; but 
a year or two after Walyngforde’s decease (A.D. 1486) 
there is an existing entry that William Westby 
“contributed to that most beautiful edifice of the 
Great Altar, built from its foundation by the above- 
named and much-honoured father (William Walyng- 
forde), 100 shillings.” This seems to indicate that 
all was not finished in Abbot William’s time, and 
possibly some of the niches were filled during 
Thomas Ramryge’s rule as Prior (Ramryge, origin- 
ally Ramrugge, from a _ place so called near 
Kimpton). 

John of Wheathampsted—thirty-third Abbot—the 
actual designer of the Screen, was the son of Hugo 
and Margaret Bostok, or Bostock, of Wheathamp- 
sted, a Hertfordshire village a dozen miles or so 
from St. Albans. Margaret was daughter of Thomas 
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Makery, Lord of Makeyrend, in the same county. 
After ruling twenty years Wheathampsted resigned, 
and was succeeded by John Stoke, thirty-fourth 
Abbot), in 1440. It is not altogether clear whether 
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this dignitary died in 


St. 


When he died, twelve years or so 


was over one hundred. 
years old. The arms of 
Wheathampsted are over 
both the doors behind, 
and over the north door 
in the main front of, the 
Screen. 

There is so much 
similitude between the 
High Altar Screens at St. 
Albans and Winchester 
that the query naturally 
suggests itself which is 
the older structure of the 
two. We know to a 
day when the former was 
finished (August 8th, 
1484.) But of the latter, 
in the absence of any 
historical data—for the 
Cathedral MSS. at Win- 
chester throw no light 
upon the building of the 
Screen—it is impossible 
to say. It is recorded 
that on the occasion 
of a Parliament held 
at Winchester, in the 
year 1449, the mitred 
Abbot of St. Albans (John 
Stoke, elected 1440, died 
1451) was present with 
his chaplains and some 
attendant monks, but 
whether Winchester’s 
Screen had been started 
then, we are not told. It 
is possible Abbot Stoke 
may have taken the 
design for St. Albans’ 
Screen with him to Win- 
chester, but whether both 
thus emanated from one 
mind, and the works did 
go on together or not, 
we cannot ignore the 
wondrous affinity existing 
between the two. St. 
Albans, in every respect, 
is the best of the twain. 
Winchester went abroad 
to the quarries of Caen for 
stone to rear its Screen. 
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office or vacated it, but St. Albans, 
John of Wheathampsted was re-elected in 1451. 
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more fortunate, had the already 
famous quarries at Totternhoe, near Dunstable 
later, he -—-only a dozen or so miles away — available, where 
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Clunch, the finest grained 
stone in the kingdom, was 
obtained in practically 
inexhaustible quantities. 
This soap-like material is 
capable of being manipu- 
lated as finely as well- 
seasoned limestone. It 
will not, however, bear 
outdoor exposure to frost 
—as we experienced to 
our sorrow—for during 
the progress of the work 
of renovation several large 
blocks, lying during the 
winter time outside the 
southern entrance to the 
Choirawaiting use, “ blew 
up” into little bits. It was 
probably the exception- 
ally delicate nature of 
the stone that gave ad- 
ditional stimulus to the 
undoubted great artistic 
powers of the carvers at 
work at St. Albans. In 
no instance were the old 
crockets and finials upon 
any two canopy heads 
carved alike. All vary in 
design, and are not only 
exquisitely beautiful, but 
quite unlike any other 
work of their date I 
know elsewhere in Eng- 
land. Even as the Sedilia 
in Exeter Cathedral’s 
Choir (erected of Beer 
stone, by Bishop Staple- 
den, 1308-26) is the best 
work of its date in this 
country, and far and 
away superior to_ its 
northern rival of about 
the same period, the 
Percy Shrine at Beverley 
Minster. So, in respect 
to detail, is St. Albans 
before Winchester. At 
the latter, one gets tired 
of the forest of crockets, 
almost each and every 
one as painfully alike 
117 
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as are the units forming the rank and file of a dences of what the sculpture originally was. The 
Militia regiment. The actual Screen at Winchester larger fragment is the base and the feet and a part of 


is 39 feet 3 inches wide, 
against 38 feet 8 inches, 
the width at St. Albans. 
The latter, however, has 
two raking flanks which 
make it somewhat 
wider in outside measure- 
ment. Barring these 
Hanks, the ground plan 
of both are pretty much 
alike. The actual main 
fabric at Winchester is 
1 foot 8 inches higher 
than at St. Albans, but 
the pinnacles at the latter 
overtop the former by 
1 foot 10 inches. The 
arrangement of the niches 
is practically the same on 
the faces looking east of 
both Screens. At St. 
Albans there are65 niches 
on the main fagade (in- 
cluding the two upon 
the raking flanks already 
alluded to), three on each 
return, and five on the 
eastern or Saints’ Chapel 
side, making 76 niches in 
all. At Winchester (if we 
include the non-existent 
ones over the altar) there 
are 69 niches. 

How murderous must 
have been the fury of the 
fanatics who, in their 
religious and iconoclastic 
zeal, broke up the beauti- 
ful figures that graced the 
niches of both Screens! 
A dozen or more frag- 
ments of the Winchester 
statues are still preserved 
in that Cathedral, and 
these we carefully photo- 
graphed, by the kind per- 
mission of the then Dean 
and Chapter. But at St. 
Albans the work of de- 
struction was even more 
complete, and out of 
nearly four score. statues 
only fragments of two 
have remained as evi- 
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ONE NICHE 


the lower drapery of 
the figure of a bishop- 
The name on the base, 
painted thereon, appears 
to be St. Erasmas, written 
in error, ‘ Erasmius.”’ 
Within about an inch and 
a half of the inside of 
the left foot is a hole 
in the stone to receive 
the crozier, which must, 
therefore, have been of 
metal or of wood. It was 
this evidence that the 
crozier was not of the 
same material as the 
figure that suggested the 
use of hammered copper 
for all the croziers, scep- 
tres, and swords belong- 
ing to the new statues. 
The other fragment be- 
longed to one of the 
smaller niches. It repre- 
sents the lower portion of 
the figure of St. Stephen, 
clad in a dalmatic. Both 
statues are in Clunch 
stone, and are richly 
coloured. 

Whilst the lower part 
of the Screen at Win- 
chester runs on very close 
lines with that at St. 
Albans as regards general 
conception, the upper 
part is much behind the 
latter in richness of detail. 
It is a curious affinity, 
however, between them 
that the top pierced 
string of tracery and 
terminal crestings upon 


“the skyline of both struc- 


tures are almost precisely 
alike. 

The new statues at 
Winchester are of Caen 
stone ; those at St. Albans 
of yellow magnesian lime- 
stone, raised in the cele- 
brated quarries at Mans- 
held, in Nottinghamshire. 
Our Lord in Majesty and 
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the twelve apostles over the altar alone are of pure 
white alabaster. 

The personages represented in common on both 
Screens are the Blessed Virgin (St. Mary is shewn 
thrice at St. Albans, i.c., in the Annunciation, as a 
young mother with the Holy Child, and at the foot 
of the Cross), St. John the Divine (he also occurs 
twice, i.c., as an apostle, and at the foot of the 
Cross), Saints Peter, Paul, Stephen, Gabriel, Michael, 
Augustine, Boniface, Alphage, Lawrence, Giles, 
Benedict Bishop, Edmund the King, and Edward 
the Confessor. 

The motive of the composition of the sculpture at 
St. Albans is, of course, the Passion of our Lord, and 
of the testimony to the faith of that Passion given in 
the lives and deeds of men. The great Crucifix is 
not replaced yet, but it will be, as the crowning act 
of His Passion, forming a group with his Blessed 
Mother and the Beloved Disciple. Adoring angels 
are above and at the sides. Below this group is the 
Reredos—properly so called—upon which are distinct 
evidences of much rich colour. In the thirteen 
exquisitely carved old niches is our Lord in Majesty 
and the twelve apostles. Amongst the crowd of 
saints, who fill the. niches all over the facade, are 
two personages who were not canonized, but whom 
the citizens of St. Albans particularly hold in honour. 
These are Offa the Second, King of Mercia, and 
Nicholas Breakspear, better known as Adrian the 
Fourth, the only English Pope. Nicholas was born 
at Abbots Langley, near St. Albans, and his father 
afterwards became a monk in the Abbey. The 
lad raised himself from the menial condition 
of a local pea- 
sant’s son to the 
most exalted po- 
sition in the 
Christian Church 
and i; the only 
one of our coun- 
trymen who ever 
attained it. He 
was enthroned 
Pope on Christ- 
mas Day, 1154, 
and died Septem- 
ber 1, 1159. 

So much for 
the Great High 
Altar Screen at 
St. Albans. Per- 
haps there is no 
living person 
who knows and 
cares more about 
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Church than Miss Jane Davis, the courteous and 
painstaking vergeress, whom we all hope will yet 
live long to impart to others that remarkable know- 
ledge which she has so delightfully acquired herself. 


Harry Hens. 


LD ENGLISH GATE-HOUSES 
BY HENRY DYMOKE 
WILKINSON 


Ar the present day, when so much attention is 
very properly given to the Architecture of a building, 
together with a critical appeal to ancient moods and 
methods as a basis of criticism for modern design, it 
becomes at once a practical and interesting study to 
look into the principles that dictated the especial 
features of the building of the centuries. 

In nearly every instance these buildings shew not 
only the particular tastes and habits, but many 
customs, now obsolete, that directed their erection 
according to the varying requirements of the times ; 
and amongst the many interesting features of medizeval 
life that present themselves to the student, or the 
traveller, in any of the old-world places of England, 
the great Gate-houses, which formerly served the 
purpose of an entrance to a monastic house, a 
Castle, or great residence—equally with those that 
form the entrance to the Towns and the Colleges— 
are amongst the most noteworthy and interesting 
specimens _ that 
we have. 

These great 
Gate-houses may 


~ 


\\\ | 
\)\\| 
: FAA | principally those 

that stand de- 

tached, or apart 


be said to be 


from the main 
buildings of the 
house entirely, 
and connected 
with them only 
by a wall, which 
might be of any 
size or design, 
as was usual in 
the case of 
monastic houses, 
where = ground 
area was con- 
sidered only of 
ABBEY, LINCOLNSHIRE. the slightest 
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GATE-HOUSE, THORNTON ABBEY, LINCOLNSHIRE 


importance. In a_ great residence, a college, 
or a fortress, the conditions and circumstances 
that dictated their construction were entirely 
different ; in a Castle, the Gate-house naturally being 
the point of attack, was not only brought into the 
most intimate conjunction with the rest of the build- 
ings, but was also the great central spot of defence 
in the whole composition. 

This may be seen very well in the great Castles of 
the Edwardian period, Carnarvon for instance, where 
the gateway is the most magnificent feature, that at 
once dominates the building, and at the same 
time attracts attention from the spectator, who may 
approach it from almost any direction. 

Soaring up to a vast height, this magnificent 
structure shows the conjoined arts of building and 
design to perfection; two boldly contrived half 
octagonal towers, flanking the entrance, rise at either 
side until they meet the great, broadly treated, plainly 
moulded curtain arch, above which rises a canopied 
niche. The actual portal being entered through a 
richly-moulded arch and vaulted passage. 
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In this vault are the usual circular holes, known as 
Meurtrieves, openings which cast a peculiar light upon 
the methods of medizval warfare and _ tactics. 
In those times of warfare military science—if it 
can be so termed—won the day not so much by 
the exercise of well-laid intellectual schemes for 
killing an enemy, but by the use of methods sug- 
gestive rather of a brawl or civic riot upon a great 
scale, than of any organised struggle. So we naturally 
find weapons employed and methods devised that 
are, to our minds, anything but in the true spirit 
of that chivalric period. It was, in more senses 
than one, an age of morning stars and hard knocks, a 
general time in fact, when force held everything 
simply by force, the King against the nobles, and 
they against the lesser orders, until the lowest rung 
in the social order was reached. Yet it was a great 
period, not only in Architecture but in all the Arts, 
and the King’s Gateway at Carnarvon is an excellent 
illustration how the medizval builder shook off the 
typical civil engineering methods of the time, and 
imported into this defensive structure the Architec- 
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tural grace to be found in the more defenceless 
structures of the day. 

What the early fortified Gate-house was may be 
very well seen from the specimen existing at Cowling, 
in Sussex. There the gateway with its portcullis and 
drawbridge was placed between two immense circular 
towers, set in the outer wall of the building, Howing 
around which was the moat, the whole forming a 
perfect specimen 
of the purely 
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the climax of bellicose expedients. Old writers very 
gravely tell us that wherever this was used, in con- 
junction with boiling pitch, and poured upon the 
invaders’ pates and shoulders, a singularly effective 
result ensued. Present-day warfare is severe enough 
in its terrors of death and injury, but our fore- 
fathers delighted to set on fire and burn as many of 
the enemy as possible, so that it can be no wonder 
why so few gates 
were forced in 





military gate. 
Whilst the one 
existing at Tun- 
bridge Castle, in 
Kent,perhaps the 
most _ beautiful 
and exquisite of 
those remaining, 





in its fine tones 
and generalArch- 
itectural design, 
may be taken as 
the last specimen 
built in which 
the strictly mili- 
tary type of huge 
circular bastions 
at either corner 
were preserved. 
Here the gate, as 
usual, was placed 
between them, 
its passage 
covered with an 
ordinary quadri- 
partite vault, 
pierced with the 
usual holes or 
vents (as des- 
cribed at Car- 
narvon), opening 
into the large 
guard-room or 
chamber of the 
first floor. Their 
immediate pur- 
pose was. that, 
supposing the usual missiles failed to check the onrush 
of an invading body, the soldiers hidden in the upper 
chamber might drop upon the devoted heads and 
Shoulders of the attacking party such persuasives 
as melted lead, boiling oil and water. 

But these things very effectively faded into insig- 
nificance, against the power of the early fifteenth 
century resource, melted resin. This seems, from 
what we read about it in old manuscripts, to have been 
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medizeval times. 
Human flesh and 
blood, nay, even 
medizval heads 
and shoulders, 
accustomed to 
hard blows as 
they were, could 
not stand a fiery 
rain that must 
have been nearly 
allied to that 
fierce, torment- 





ing one, descri- 
bed so eloquently 
by Dante. 

As time went 
along, and social 
manners became 
more __ civilised, 
the necessity of 
provision against 
a sudden attack 
gradually be- 
came softened, 
so that a perfect 
deviation from 
the strictly mili- 
tary type, as 
seen at Tun- 
bridge, took 
place. The great 
circular bastions, 
—typical of a 
purely _ feudal 
military style— 
being replaced 
by lofty octagonal towers or turrets. 

This may be very well seen in our photograph 
of the Palace gateway at Wells, one of the earliest 
fortified specimens, in which for the first time the 
purely architectonic forms, of the square head and 
spandrel, were employed. 

There, also, the extremely picturesque form of the 
turrets, made simply out of the mass on either side, 
marks a further advance towards the domestic type. 
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At the present day this Gate-house is one of the most 
beautiful objects in that city of quaint and picturesque 
things. It has weathered to an exquisite tint and 
surface, contrasting with its deep shadows and 
the deeper tone of its ivy, which, blending again 
with the old houses of the market place, or setting 
off by its scale the grandeur of the Cathedral in the 
background, must be held to form a picturesque 
ensemble to the pictorial taste, or to the Architect, of 
rare and beautiful interest ; one that is ever fresh, 
ever recurring to the visitor as a beautiful object that 
lingers in the recollection. The other elaborate and 
richly designed Gate-houses attached to the Cathe- 
dral, and leading into that picturesque. row of houses 
where dwell the Vicars Choral, are more of the type 
found in the Universities, although they possess, 
developed to the highest degree of Perpendicular 
Architecture, the features initiated by the builders 
of the great Palace Gate-house, existing a short 
distance from them. 

There is something extremely beautiful about this 
particular spot, a something that one ordinarily 
experiences in the picturesque precincts. of 
a great Church. You are surrounded by a med- 
ley of old houses, some medizval, some of 
the Perpendicular period, many of them _inter- 
mixed with Renaissance and Georgian specimens. 
Here and there a solitary person will pass you and 
vanish, leaving you alone and deserted; a bell 
tinkles in soft, silvery tones somewhere to the left. 
Altogether, it is a delightful place, with its old 
Churches, Gate-houses, and buildings; quite the 
spot, indeed, to give pause and rest to one upon 
whom our highly respectable civilisation has palled, 
and who flees from the life of the city for the repose 
and peacefulness of the country beyond. 

Antiquarians consider this gateway a kind of link 
that binds together the three great types of the 
Gate-house. It also illustrates very well the differ- 
ence of one built in a University town to another built 
in the ordinary precincts of a Castle or Monastery. 
For here its erection in a country town of consider- 
able size like Wells is similar to those erected in 
places like Oxford or Cambridge, where a great Gate- 
house, owing to the limitations of space, is brought 
into most intimate relationship with the surrounding 
buildings, owing to the absolute necessity of the 
utilisation of every foot of land and ground area. 
The creation of many points of comparison between 
the various types of these buildings and their particu- 
lar use arises from the custom of invariably placing 
the aperture of the gate between two flanking turrets, 
a feature of composition that was existing from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth century. 

Until about the year 1590 A.p. the possibility of a 
strong defence being required by the inhabitants, 
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although extremely relaxed in proportion to the 
strength of the early principles of two centuries 
previously, was still looked upon as a necessity 
that might arise at any time, therefore Gate-houses 
to Castles and great residences, and others that were 
sufficiently important to need defence, were made 
purely architectural compositions, which combined 
with themselves strong defensive principles. 

Having touched upon the great Gate-house of the 
Palace at Wells in order to illustrate the first depar- 
ture in design, the purely military gates or towers— 
“wards” they are also termed, at Windsor Castle and 
the Tower of London 





carry on, and develop, the 
type as seen at Tunbridge. 

These erections, so extremely well known, existing 
at these celebrated buildings, may be passed without 
a detailed criticism or notice, leading as they do 
to the great turning-point between castellated and 
domestic Architecture, as seen in that most magnifi- 
cent residence, Hurstmonceux Castle, in Sussex. 
This grand mansion, principally constructed of brick, 
stands simply as an empty shell, its internal walls 
having been extremely battered, and in some in- 
stances completely destroyed. The exterior, how- 
ever, is even now practically perfect, the great entrance 
gate being the most important part of all ; the whole 
being surrounded by a moat, across which was 
thrown the drawbridge, remains of which are 
still existing. In its composition the windows are 
large and square, suggestive in some measure of 
Elizabethan work, the whole surrounded by a richly- 
moulded arch, flanked on either side by two great 
turrets. But, with the exception of the moat and 
the portholes, or embrasures for cannon, and the 
eyelets, as in earlier examples—used here simply as 
the result of tradition and for ornamental purposes— 
together with a few minor features derived from 
earlier examples, there is very little of the fortress 
about the whole place. It has exactly the appear- 
ance of defensive strength that the requirements 
of the period demanded. 

The clever manner in which the great circular 
bastions of the upper story and the immense cornice 
of the gateway are superimposed upon the octagonal 
turrets of the lower stories, which are bound together 
so cleverly by the great arch, without giving it the 
appearance of being crushed by its upper stage, is 
very remarkable. Note also the lightness given by 
the delicacy of the windows and subordinate details 
to the structure. The whole, however, shews very 
clearly that the domestic type and idea had become, 
in the reigns of Henry VI. and Henry VII., the pre- 
vailing idea in architectural design, whilst military 
features and requirements were becoming more 
and more mere ornamental adjuncts in the design of 
the day. 
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In the specimen existing at Oxburgh Hall, in 
Norfolk, we may see the change continued. In this 
fine structure, one of Perpendicular date and style, 
the feeling is wholly domestic, and although eyelets, 
battlements, etc., still exist, we may look upon the 
change of feeling and purpose as deliberately set up 
in preference to the old traditions. 

In it the broken lines of the old red brick and the 
delicate, mellow grey stone produce an exceedingly 
fine effect, which 
is much en- 
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There is also an extremely well-designed Military 
Gate of this date at Rockingham Castle, in North- 
amptonshire, which shews in its great circular 
bastions and loop-holes a curious revival of the 
earlier fortified principles. It may be, of course, 
that it is a near copy of its predecessor served up 
again with later details, but whilst it makes a most 
imposing entrance, it is, as usual with these build- 
ings, a much too important edifice for the house it 

is supposed to 
honour. 





hanced by the 
great mass of 
vivid grass in 
its immediate 
vicinity. 

The composi- 
tion of _ this 
structure rises to 
a great height 
above the roof 
of the mansion. 
Two lofty turrets 
flank the gate- 
way, rising con- 





siderably above 
the battlements, 
which are formed 
of corbie steps 
very picturesque- 
ly arranged. 
Beneath them 
are two large 
windows, ° one 
above the other, 
as the central 
features. In the 
interior, which 
is not here 
shewn, the effect 
is much more 
massive and less 
enriched. The 
large windows 
of the principal 
front are omit- 
ted, which has 
the effect of 
giving great breadth but a_ very _ barren 
appearance. Upon each side of it is placed a tall 
turret or semi-oriel, containing three tiers of small 
windows, the whole surmounted, as a_ central 
feature, by a large sun-dial; the composition of 
the entire place forms a most charming group of 
ancient domestic buildings, typical of sixteenth 
century Norfolk life. 
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When a visit is 
paid to ahouse— 
which has for its 
entrance a great 
lodge of this 
pattern—after 
ringing, and 
while waiting for 
the servant to 
reply, the visitor, 
insensibly, peo- 
ples it with its 
original inhabi- 
tants. There 
would be the 
two men at arms, 
in plate armour, 





each _ probably 
occupying a 
niche on either 
side of the en- 
trance, in easy 
call of the guard- 
room, situated in 
one of the towers, 
where a num- 
ber of men 
under command 
would be sitting, 
drinking, re- 
telling tales of 
adventure, very 
much improved 
by the glamour 
of romance. And 
yet there are but 
few people who 
do not recognise the -importance of a well-kept 
and distinguished - looking entrance to one’s 


“Castle.” It is the synonym of taste; even a 


knocker is held to express a man’s character ade- 
quately, and in the later medizval age the entrance 
gateway to a Castle, its front door so to speak—the 
eutrance that gives first honour to the visitor— 
could not be made _ sufficiently 


elaborate. 
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Heraldry, one of the most fecund decorative adjuncts present day, simply according to the will of the 
in medizval design, was, in connection with the builder. I know that it may be said that no com- 


elaborated con- parison can exist 
\. uN —~ 






between the 
masonry of the 
present time and 
the artistry of 
that in the four- 
teenth and fif- 


ventional foliated 
details of the 
time, called in 


f 






to give a splen- 
dour that few 
things apartfrom 
it can otherwise teenth centuries, 
express. even with our 
The four-cen- higher technical 
skill in the build- 
ing arts; but 
putting aside the 


beauty which is 


tred richly-moul- 
ded arch,  to- 
gether with 
deeply cut and 
ornamented given by age and 
jambs and ela- : weathering, the 
borately carved 5 oe ce ¥ stone walls of the 
spandrels —_be- =" == — ine medizval man- 
neath the square sions must have 
hood mould, been beautiful, 
rapidly came into even when _per- 
use, until, as at 
Warkworth 
Castle, the firm 


lines and beauti- 


fectly new. 

In those por- 
tions of ancient 
buildings, also, 
ful masonry of that have re- 
ceived during 
the ages some 


the building, 

were. further ; 
softened and re- protection, the 
z stonework of 
; the Norman 


fined by the 
elegance of ex- 


qguisitely design- time — evident 
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highest develop- i | anced and poetical tex- 


ment at Kenil- 
worth. 


ture to a wall 
(equivalent to the 
In the struc- later masons 
tures of the delicate yet vi- 
middle ages a gorous workman- 
very noticeable ship), there is in 
all a virility with 


which modern 


feature of every 
building is thead- 
mirable masonry. work, it is safe to 
In no house that say, cannot com- 
pete. The 
“ pointing,” also, 
seems to have 


I have ever 
studied has the 
stonework = ap- 
peared to me to been __ perfectly 


have been erect- studied accord- 
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ed, as at the 
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purpose, and always, I _ believe, supervised 
by a master hand. It would be an _ interesting 
study to analyse various great buildings and 
Churches erected by modern workmen from present- 
day designs, and ascertain how the Architect, by his 
neglect of the manipulation of the various materials 
used in the construction of his work (by leaving 
these things entirely to the builder or contractor 
rarely, if ever, directed as to the size of stones, 
their courses and jointing), has given to his work— 
which would otherwise perhaps be good and artistic 
—a vulgar look, the appearance that a manufactured 
copy has been made of an artistic original. The illus- 
tration that we publish of the beautiful Decorated 
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above the equally elaborate battlement, its whole 
aspect is one of singular dignity, combined with 
extreme purity of detail; yet, nevertheless, the im- 
portance of the gate itself is not only retained, but is 
in some measure from its great breadth and clever 
design, emphasised by the comparison and bold- 
ness of the other portions of the composition. 

The treatment of the arcade and its niches, 
amongst which are placed the windows of the 
upper chamber, is exceedingly light and elegant, 
especially when we notice the clever manner in 
which the broad upper string, ornamented with 
many exquisite grotesques, is made to support a 
frieze panelling, the upper moulding of which 
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Gate-house of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, will very 
well illustrate these remarks, whilst in another one, 
that of St. Ethelbert’s Gate, at Norwich, the greatest 
possible charm of design and a remarkable know- 
ledge of masonry may be detected. 

Apart from the consideration of their construction, 
these two Gate-houses, the complementary design of 


each other, have as architectural compositions much 
to offer, not only to the student and the antiquarian, 
but to the general admirer of beautiful Architecture. 

In its composition the Gate-house of St. Augustine 
is probably unique. Notwithstanding the immense 
size and bold treatment of the two octagonal turrets 
with their ornate detail and composition, soaring high 





—most delicate and refined and ornamented with 
the characteristic detail of the ball flower—supports, 
without stiffness, the empanelled battlements, 
another very original form of which may be 
seen cresting the wall at the right side of the gate. 
Much of the carving is very mutilated, but what 
remains is not only of the highest artistic merit but 
of great archzological interest also. 

For years this magnificent gate was used by 
the good people of Canterbury for any but its 
legitimate use and proper purpose. Its vicissitudes 
are among the most interesting in the life of any 
building in that great city of monasticremains. Until 
quite recent years, when the late Mr. Beresford Hope 
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THE GATE-HOUSE, ST. ALBANS ABBEY 


purchased the remains of the once grand Monastery, 
and formed in the restoration of the historic build- 
ings the now celebrated missionary college, the ruins 
were treated with every indignity, this particular 
gate being converted into a brewery, and for the 
concoction of commonplace beverages it under- 
went many undignified mutilations; previously 
having served the purpose of a saw-pit mill, and a 
stable. Its upper chambers, where the archives of 
the monastic body had been stored, was devoted to 
the purposes of a cock-pit, and a ring for pugilistic 
exercises of a doubtful kind, to which flocked from 
all directions the sporting element, which no 
doubt formed a very considerable portion of the 
community then existing in Canterbury. Time 
brings in its train, however, many strange changes 
for most things, and now once again the place, that 
for so many centuries heard the daily offices of the 
Church, is dedicated to its original purpose of 
worship. 
The very interesting St. Ethelbert’s Gate-house at 
Norwich is one that is equally historical. In it will 
be noticed details of design that are peculiarly 
interesting, notably, the treatment of the cornice 
above its upper arcaded story, a deep, broadly- 
treated one of ovolo and cavetto mouldings, broken 
into projections like a classic cornice by the two flat 
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piers that flank its angles, with, resting upon it, a huge 
parapet, likea much developed blocking course, broken 
in the centre only by a small but boldly designed gab- 
let. Thewhole is rendered still more interesting by the 
introduction of the flint and stone panel work of the 
county, in the form of large cusped rose wheels, 
supported and divided by plain upright panels, the 
whole in its excellent and many hued tints of delicate 
grey, forms a light and most elegant termination 
to what is certainly a most beautiful specimen of 
Decorated Architecture. The principle of defence 
may here be easily understood, in the small 
windows and powerful construction, which is very 
manifest. 

This gate was built by the monks of Norwich as 
the result of an attack upon the Monastery (now the 
Cathedral) by the townsmen, led by the secular and 
parochial clergy. We are told that some one, the 
rector of a parish, having died, the monks en- 
deavoured to seize the tithes and to have the right 
of appointment to the benefice, a thing which met 
with.the utmost hostility from the parish clergy and 
the Diocesan of the time. Arguments being of no 
avail, the clergy called their flocks together, aad 
having armed themselves with every weapon that 
lent itself for the purpose, attacked the great gate of 
the Monastery. 














The monks, however, were prepared for their 
adversaries. Waiting until the townsmen were well 
within striking distance, they commenced to defend 
themselves by shooting arrows, firearms, and such 
warlike After 
a time these things were supplemented by masses of 


missiles at the attacking party. 
straw soaked in oil and set alight, and huge pieces 
of burning wood were also thrown amongst the 
people, while such weapons as melted pitch, boiling 
il and water were plentifully bestowed upon them, 
with the result that the monks won the day ; where- 
upon the Chronicler of the event has perpetuated it 
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BOSCOBEL A CENTURY AGO. 


by wisely saying, that after the fight none of the 


ventle monks “durst venture forth to chastise the 
enemy, because of the savage nalure of them that 


prowleth about in the town, who, like roaring lions, seek 


whom they may devour.” 


The Abbey Gate-house 
which is remaining at 
Bury St. Edmunds | is, 


although of a much greater 
size, identical in its general 
design with these two 
last but 


they are all easily distanced 


mentioned ones, 
with regard to magnificence 
the 
of Thornton Abbey, in Lin- 


by great Gate-house 
colnshire, which, in its com- 
position, is very remarkable, 

of 
the 


not only because its 


cage ' 


vast size, but in fact maanaiaien. sess 
that whilst it was built for 

defence, about the year a.p. 1380, it was also the 
residence of the Abbot; the unique termination to 
the newel staircase that leads to the apartments once 


occupied by him being extremely interesting, but 


we will refer to it later. 
(To be continued.) 
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As you walk—the rather, perhaps, ought I to say, as 
you cycle, for walking is growing out of date—along 
the road which leads from Brewood, in Staffordshire, 
to Albrighton, in Shropshire, you pass through what 
were once the most thickly-wooded recesses of the 
old Forest of Mercia. At Brewood, for six centuries 
the appanage of the knightly family of Giffard of 
Chillington, in whose antique and picturesque market- 

place we may still see the ring 
to which our grandfathers 
secured the baited bull, the 
Bishops of Mercia, of Lich- 


held, of Lichfield and Coven- 


: Ne try, of Coventry and Lichfield 


x —for the Mercian See has had 
of 
their 


its vicissitudes nomencla- 


ture — kept hunting- 
lodge. But the days when 
prelates were feudal lords and 
barons bold first and ecclesi- 
dim and 
little of 


remains. 


asts afterwards 
off, 
Brewood 


are 
but 


Forest 





- far and 


Enough there is, however, 
to make the country very sylvan and umbrageous. 
Even so comparatively recently as two hundred and 
fifty years ago, before the great naval wars had come 
to strip England of her ancient oaks, the neighbour- 


hood was densely wooded—else Charles II.’s con- 
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cealment in Boscobel Wood, after the battle of 
Worcester, in 1651, might never have enriched the 
romantic story of his wanderings. As we follow the 
leafy road, decked with the wayside flowers and 
vegetation growing luxuriantly in the kindly soil 
of the red sandstone, we catch a glimpse of the 
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Tudor chimneys of Blackladies’ Priory, once a Bene- 
dictine Nunnery, so named in contradistinction to 
Whiteladies’ Priory, a mile or two further on, which 
was a home of Ladies of the Cistercian Order. 
Although it bore no part in the events of Charles’ 
escape, it is locally interesting as having been, by 
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WILLIAM PENDEREL— FROM AN OLD PRINT 
means of its now destroyed private Chapel, a centre of 
the Roman Catholic life of the district. 

As we breast a rise in the road we come in sight 
of the black and white gables of Boscobel House, 
standing somewhat bleakly upon the exposed ground, 
and lying almost upon the highway, which its out- 
buildings touch. It has always been a puzzle to me 
why Boscobel should have been esteemed so sure 
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and certain a hiding-place for recusant priests and 
flying cavaliers—for many were the heads it saved long 
before the vanquished of Worcester found it so 
secure a retreat. True that it was constructed largely 
for purposes of concealment, and was honeycombed 
with too, that it stood 


secret chambers; true, 
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amidst dense coppices ; but in 1651, as now, the high 
road from Staffordshire into Shropshire ran almost 
past its windows—indeed all the time the fugitive 
King was there a faithful watcher scanned the high- 
way froman upper room. Yetit is not to be doubted 
that, in the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
thickly-timbered land did largely hide the house, 
since we know from old maps that at the time woods 
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and coppices occupied what are now almost bare 
meadows. And to this moment even, both Boscobel 
and Whiteladies are remote and exceedingly solitary. 
A road which sees but little traffic now was assuredly 
still less frequented in times when lonely houses, 
rich in secret chambers, were a valuable possession. 
The very name of the place suggests that it was 
surrounded by woodland, although the legend that 
the name was suggested by Sir Basil Brooke was a 
fond thing, vainly invented : Sir Basil was an infant 
when Boscobel was built. 

The first impression of Boscobel House, as one 
scans its long low front, is that of a typical half- 
timbered building spoiled by tinkering. Originally 
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it was all half-timbered, as one portion still is ; but 
in the course of last century it was very much pulled 
about, both externally and internally, and, as a matter 
of fact, the place is distinctly more picturesque now 
than it was a hundred years ago. In that day the 
garden had been swept away, turf or lawn extending 
right up to the windows. My grandmother’s childish 
recollections were that Boscobel was not at all a 
pretty place from the outside ; but towards the time 
of Waterloo the new proprietor, who was a man of 
taste and worthy to be spoken of with respect, took 
the old prints of 1660 and thereabouts, and restored 
the exterior, so far as he could, to the appearance it 
presented when the weary hunted eyes of Charles 
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Stuart first fell upon it. Nor did he stop there. In 
that romantic hour the house was surrounded by a 
delicious little example of the formal garden in its 
simplest form; and thanks again to the old 
prints, Mr. Evans in some measure reconstituted that 
also. Full of old fashioned sweet-smelling flowers it 
forms, on asummer day, a most restful little pleasance. 
There is even a summer arbour ona knoll, which is not 
the best place for a summer arbour. The three exterior 
views of the house which accompany this article all 
show very clearly the extraordinary prominence of the 
great chimney in the thickness of which is the hiding- 
place wherein Charles II. slept at least one night. One 
would have thought that at a time when, even as there 





were expert constructors and devisors of “ priests’ 
holes” and secret chambers, there were also men with 
a keen nose for their discovery, this great bulging 
chimney would have attracted immediate attention 
from those who were seeking the son of “ the man 
of Belial.” Yet neither this nor the two other secret 
places in the house were discovered, either then or 
at any other time. Although Charles was, I believe, 
the last man to be concealed at Boscobel, he had 
been preceded there by many a recusant priest ; 
while the unlucky Earl of Derby, who was taken 
and executed directly after the battle of Worcester, 
had been concealed there until a day or two before 
that “crowning mercy.” It was, indeed, the security 
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of the asylum which he had found at Boscobel that 
caused him to suggest it as a refuge to the King in 
the breathless Council of War which the defeated 
man and his principal followers held on the outskirts 
of the city, in the dusk of that fatal September 
evening. And, indeed, the house had been built 
almost entirely as a 
hiding-place for perse- 
cuted priests. The 
Giffards, who erected 
it about 1580, belonged 
to the old faith: so 
did their relations the 
Penderels. Ostensibly, 
Boscobel was to be a 
hunting lodge ; but since 
it is not more than a long 
mile from Chillington 
Hall, where the Giffards 





and their Saxon ancestors 
had been seated from 
before the Conquest (and 
happily still are), the aN 
pretext is hardly colour- CREDE 


able. Moreover, “ Little 


When we enter Boscobel House we see at once 
how seriously its appearance has been affected by the 
insertion, some time towards the end of the last 
century, of new Georgian windows. The panelling 
too, especially in the handsome, if slightly gloomy, 
dining-room, has been painted, anda modern mantel- 
piece, of black Derby 
shire marble, jars upon 
our sense of the fitness of 
things. The plain and 
simple panelling of this 
room is good in itself, 
and the portion of the 
fireplace which is in 
carved wood is charac- 
teristic local work, and, 
therefore, not uninterest- 
ing. The whole house 
was built of timber from 
Boscobel Wood. At one 
end of the dining-room 
a : opens out a queer little 
=> ; . apartment which was un- 

R ) 


wR 
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D questionably used as an 
u oratory—the name, in- 





John,” other - wise S] 





Nicholas Owen, the 


deed, which it still bears. 





One end is much 





famous Jesuit lay-brother, 
who spent the 
greater part of his life in constructing secret 
chambers in the houses of the Roman Catholic 
gentry, was called in at the beginning. The hiding- 
places were not after-thoughts : the house was built 
to fit them, not they to fit the house. This was the 
beginning of the long connection of Boscobel and 
the Penderels with the Society of Jesus. Not only 
did the house send forth sons to wear the robe of 
Loyola, but for a long period it was one of the 
head-quarters of the Order, and the residence of 
a Jesuit “ missioner ”"—a circumstance rendered 
possible by the fact that the Penderels were one cf 
the tiny handful of families who were exempted 
from the oppressive laws against the Catholics. 
There is reason to believe that they made extensive 
use of this liberty—and, certainly, Richard Penderel, 
the grandson of one of the five brothers who saved 
Charles Il. from his pursuers, was a Jacobite con- 
spirator all his life. Intended for a Jesuit he, appa- 
rently, had no “vocation,” and was released from 
his vows. Afterwards, he spent most of his time in 
the, more or less, accredited service of the King 
‘over the water.” In France and Italy he called 
himself Richard Penderel de Boscobel, and in the 
end the King of Sardinia, who was very nearly 
related to the exiled house, made him a Marquis, 
almost on his death-bed. 
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narrower than the 
other, and there in a 
recess, just large enough, stood the altar. <A 
secret sliding panel formerly concealed what 
was behind, but it has long been removed. 
Over the fire-place in this little chamber hangs a 
portrait, painted in 1662, of ‘“ The Lady Dame Joan” 
Penderel, the widowed mother of the five sturdy sons. 
The stout-hearted old lady went out into the wood 
and gathered sticks to distract the attention of 
Cromwell’s dragoons while they were searching the 
neighbourhood of the house for the King, who was at 
that moment hidden in the Royal Oak. 

Upstairs there are two interesting rooms, both 
containing hiding-places—the ‘“ Squire’s Bedroom” 
and the “Cheese Room.” The first contains the 
famous hiding-place in the chimney. By the side 
of the fire-place, which is inlaid with fine old 
Dutch tiles, is a door which has replaced a sliding 
panel. This door opened, there is revealed a small 
dark closet with a trap in the floor leading to a very 
exiguous chamber beneath, in which life, even for a 
brief space, must have been extremely uncomfort- 
able. When this secret place was still ‘‘ practicable” 
a concealed doorway, or, more probably, a movable 
stone or mass of brickwork, permitted of escape into 
the garden. The door, which has replaced this 
pierrée tournante, is now very obvious indeed. At the 
head of the stairs to the floor above, just within 












the entrance to a huge attic, or gventer, running 


right across the house, is the other hiding-place. 


A trapdoor, formerly, it is to be supposed, 
hidden by cheeses (for this is the “Cheese 
Room”), gives access to a kind of pit, just deep 


It is 
concealed by the curve of the stairs, and it seems 


enough to allow a man to stand upright. 


probable that once it was possible to escape from it 


as from the 
other one. It is a 
not quite cer- 


tain which of 


these secret 
chambers was 
inhabited by 
Charles. The 
family tradition, 
which may be 
worth some- 


thing, is that he 


was placed in 
that opening 
out of the 
Squire’s Room, 
the while 
Colonel Carlos 


slept in the hole 
in the Cheese 
Room. From \ 
the windows of 
this apartment 
is a good view 
of the Wrekin, 
and of the out- 
posts of the 
Welsh hills. I 
was brought up 
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proprieties ; but facts are facts, and Charles, in his 
own account of his proceedings after Worcester, has 
told us that he got into a tree which had been polled, 
and had consequently grown very bushy at the top. 
The Royal Oak has never been polled, which is surely 
conclusive. Even in the neighbourhood the belief 
that the tree is the original oak has sprung up within 
the last fifty years. The wish is father to the thought 
—would that I, 
too, could 
believe ! 

About half a 
mile further on 
into Shrop- 
shire lie thelone 
and lovely ruins 
of the Cis- 
tercian Priory 
of Whiteladies. 
In Eliza- 
bethan half- 
timbered house 
built to 
them _ lived 


an 


on 


Humphrey Pen- 
derel, and in 
that 


was that, upon 


house it 


his arrival early 
in the morning 
from Worces- 
the 


ter, King 


changed his 
clothes,stripped 
off his George, 
and trans- 
formed himself 


into plain Will 


seven counties {) | Wy y) Witt Jones. That 
may be seen (r+ AS a. a ‘Nah house long 
from these win- AL WAR i “ iby since disap- 
dows ; but I do i)N al Ay) i) My | peared ; but 
not pledge my- é. the Conventual 
self to the ruins are still 
statement. In in excellent 


the foreground WHITELADIES—THE NORMAN DOORWAY. 


there is  cer- 

tainly a very interesting sight in the shape of the Royal 
Oak, standing in solitary distinction in the adjoining 
meadow. It is, however, not the tree into which 
Charles and Carlos climbed, and in which the King’s 
excellent nerves allowed him to sleep soundly. Almost 
certainly it is an off-shoot ; but the real tree was cut 
to pieces by relic-hunters in less than a generation 
after the Restoration. To whisper these things 


within five miles of Boscobel is to outrage all the 








condition. They 

consist of the 
remains of the Priory Church, minus the roof and the 
upper portions of the walls. The picturesque interior 
was long used as a Roman Catholic _burial-place. 
There lies “‘The Lady Dame Joan,” and many of 
her descendants in due time joined her. 
resting-place—calm, remote, and intensely solitary. 
I desire nothing better than, in the fulness of time, 
to lie there myself. 


It is an ideal 


J. PENDEREL BRODHURST. 
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BBEYS AND CATHEDRALS 
OF THE WORLD No. 5— 
CANTERBURY 


I. 


WHEN an Englishman who is not an untravelled 
Londoner. thinks of Cathedrals it is not to West- 
minster Abbey or the great classic building of Saiut 
Paul’s that his thoughts first turn. Those great 
buildings, the one immeasurably historic, the other, 
by reason of its Architecture, somewhat outside the 
picture formed by the mind’s eye of the average 
man of what a Cathedral should be, are a kind by 
themselves, and hold an especial place in the 
affections of Englishmen. 

Canterbury, in- 
stead, is foremost 
in the thoughts of 
all as the type ofa 
Gothic Cathedral, 
and the reasons are 
many why this 
should be so. It is, 
firstly, the Metro- 
politan Church of 
the Church of Eng- 
land, the Cathedral 
of the Primate, and 
has ever occupied 
the foremost rank 
through the cen- 
turies, whether the 
Church has_ been 
that of Rome or of 
the Reformed reli- 
gion. Moreover, 
the Cathedral of 
Canterbury is con- 
secrated in the 
minds of many with 
that world-famed 
tragedy of more 
than seven hundred 
years ago, when, in 
the early close of 
that dim December 
afternoon in 1170, 
the four creatures 
of the king burst 
into the darkling 
Norman Choir and 
slew the venerable 
Archbishop. 

But long before 
Becket’s day the 
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Metropolitan Cathedral of Canterbury had arisen. 
The establishment of the See dated back to 
the time when Augustine came _ unwillingly 
from the Eternal City, landed with his monks 
at Ebbstleet, in the Isle of Thanet, and, 
marching at the head of those forty Benedic- 
tines, held a Conference with Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, by whose favour he was permitted to preach 
the strange new religion of Christ to his pagan 
Saxons. Thus was the Cross of the Saviour re-intro- 
duced, after many years, to these isles, whence it 
had been expelled and stamped out of existence in 
previous centuries by heathens from the Viking 
north of Europe. With the final subjugation or 
expulsion of the Romanised British by the Saxons, 
the persecuted religion, which had survived even the 
fierce Diocletian 
persecution in 
which St. Alban, 
the proto-martyr of 
England, had 
suffered, died away, 
and the Churches 
became the temples 
of the Northmen’s 
gods. 

Saint Augustine, 
however, to whom 
the re-introduction 
of Christianity to 
these shores was 
due, does not de- 
serve quite all the 
honour that has 
been paid him for 
his work. He 
undertook the mis- 
sion against his 
will, and only by 
the peremptory 
order of the Pope, 
Gregory the First ; 
orders which he 
feared to disobey 
even more than he 
dreaded coming 
over sea from his 
Convent among the 
vine-clad_ hills of 
sunny Italy to the 
cold and inhospit- 
able shores’. of 
Britain, to which 
many a gallant cen- 
turion had gone, 


THE FIRST PEEP FROM THE HIGH STREET never to return. 
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Canterbury 


Britain was a place greatly dreaded by the 
Romans. It was an island on the uttermost 
verge of the Empire : the home, it was reported, of 
eternal winter, and the grave of Rome’s finest troops. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Augustine’s 


missionising zeal was not great. He was, however, 
successful beyond his hopes. The mission of which 


he was head prospered, and he became the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, founding the first Cathedral on 








THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE MEADOWS. 


the site of an ancient Romano-British Church, on 
the spot where the present great Minster stands. As 
first Primate he died in a.p. 605. 

His Cathedral was not, however, the first Christian 
Church in England. The mother Church is that of 
the little village Church of Saint Martin, within sight 
and sound of the Cathedral ; a tiny British place of 


Christian worship that strangely survived the fury of 











Cathedral. 


the Saxon worshippers of strange gods, and was at 
the time of Augustine’s landing used as her private 
oratory by Bertha, the Christian Queen of pagan 


Ethelbert. Here the missionary held his first service 


under an island roof, and here Ethelbert, persuaded 
to become a Christian, was baptised. To these times 


the hoary walls of the humble Church of Saint 
Martin shew the curious traveller unmistakable 


Roman tiles, which, having originally been built into 








a Temple of Concord, remain to prove the small 
beginnings of the Word that has spread throughout 
the world. 

The Cathedral that Saint Augustine built near by 
was small, but, patched and added to by generation 
after generation of his successors, it lasted nearly five 
hundred years: until, in fact, the troubles of the 
Norman Conquest practically ruined it. This was 
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no Gothic building, but a reparation and extension 
of another ruined British Church, in the form of a 
plain basilica, without transepts, but with an apse at 
either end. In this building all the mighty clerics 
of the pre-Norman period worked, and if we may 
believe legends and the monkish chronicles—per- 
formed miracles. Saint Dunstan was of this com- 
pany, and St. Alphege. Dunstan died peacefully, 
but Alphege was murdered by the Danes, for whose 
crime their king, the historic Canute, made penance 
in some sort by repairing the Cathedral which they 
had sacked, and hanging up his golden crown over 
the High Altar. 

When William the Norman prevailed over Harold 
at Hastings, Stigand occupied the Archiepiscopal 
Throne of Augustine and Dunstan, and the martyred 
Alphege. It was not long, however, before that 
dignified Saxon cleric was compelled to give place 
to Lanfranc, the Conqueror’s half brother. We all 
know, from the evidence of their works that still 
remain, that the Normans were mighty builders, and 
Lanfranc was not the least among them. He pulled 
down the ruins of the Cathedral that he found, and 
built here an entirely new one, in which he closely 
followed the plan and style of the still existing 
Norman Church of Saint Stephen, at Caen. 

But it was only a little while before Lanfranc’s 
works began to be replaced, for, during the sway of 
his successor, Anselm, his Choir was demolished, 
and reconstructed on a scale of great magnificence. 
It was in 1130 that the Cathedral, thus furnished 
with a Choir which had taxed the ingenuity and the 
utmost resources of the Priors Ernulf and Conrad, 
who were the actual Architects, was re-dedicated. 
The occasion was fitly marked by the presence of 
Henry I. at the consecration ceremony, together 
with David, King of Scotland, and all the ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries of the realm, and a great concourse 
of nobles ; so grand, indeed, was the occasion, that 
an old chronicler described it as “the most famous 
that had ever been heard of since the consecration 
of Solomon’s Temple.” 

But, four years later, the “glorious Choir of 
Conrad ” was burned down, and all the pious fervour 
and exaltation that had raised those sculptured 
stones and aspiring towers was thereby wasted. 
People and clergy alike were “astonished that the 
Almighty should suffer such things, and, maddened 
with grief and perplexity, they tore their hair and 
beat the walls and pavement of the Church with 
their heads and hands, blaspheming the Lord and 
His saints, the patrons of the Church.” 

Their fury of rage and perplexity overpast, the 


strenuous folk of those times began at once the 

work of rebuilding the Church, almost before the 

blackened stones and charred timbers of the ruined 
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building were cold. They employed a French 
Architect, one William of Sens, and for four years 
he laboured in designing and superintending the 
construction of Choir, Retro-Choir, and the eastern- 
most Chapels, incorporating with his work the old 
Norman Towers and Chapels which had in part 
survived the great fire. William of Sens did not 
live to see his task completed, for, one day, as he was 
on the lofty scaffoldings of the Choir, directing the 
work of turning the vault, he fell, and was disabled 
for life. His successor, who brought the rebuilding 
to its conclusion was a certain ‘“ William the 
Englishman,” identified by some with William de 
Hoo, Architect—Bishop of Rochester Cathedral. 

The present Choir thus shews the work of these 
two Williams : nearly all, in fact, from the east side 
of the crossing, from Choir Screen to Becket’s 
Crown, is their handiwork. Meanwhile, Lanfranc’s 
heavy Early Norman Nave was still standing unin- 
jured by fire, and untouched by the mighty builders 
of the Choir, and it was not until the fourteenth 
century that it was reconstructed by Prior Chillendon. 
This, in brief, is the story of Canterbury Cathedral 
up to the time of its reconstruction as we now see 
it. One great feature, however—a feature without 
which the Cathedral could not be identified from 
afar—to be spoken of is the great central, or “ Bell 
Harry ” Tower, which was not built until after the 
fifteenth century had run more than half its course. 

The situation of Canterbury Cathedral is one of 
the most gracious and charming it is possible to 
conceive. It stands, this great and lovely Church, 
set in midst of the gently undulating valley of the 
lazy Stour that winds its unruffled course through the 
Weald of Kent, with never a scene along its grassy 
banks save such as speak of pastoral content. It 
knows no streets save those of little old-world towns 
from which the tide of commerce has ebbed away, or 
the rugged ways of agricultural villages ; and pasture 
meads and cherry and apple orchards form its only 
bounds. 

To track the Stour in spring is, indeed, to progress 
through a very wealth of blossom, white and pink, 
and along grassy lawns lavishly bright with tke silver 
and gold of buttercups and daisies. 

If you take a map of Kent and trace the long and 
always winding course of the Stour, you will find 
that, on reaching Canterbury, on its way to the sea, 
it bends suddenly towards the south, and goes, by 
way of Grove Ferry, Sturry, Chislett, Up Street and 
Sarre, to Sandwich. All the way, seawards from 
Canterbury, it still retains its character as a little 
river, and the City of Canterbury has no kind of 
commerce with ships. At one time, however, and 
that not so remote as the days of the Normans, 
Canterbury was within hail of the sea, and the neigh- 
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bouring village of Fordwich was, until times com- 
paratively recent, a port. The waters have by this 
time receded many a mile, and Canterbury makes no 
pretence of being other than inland. 

It is in these green and level lands that the 
Cathedral is thus made, with its soaring central 
tower, so prominent an object for miles around. 
Distant views of it are obtained at their best from 
Saint Thomas's Hill, on the Whitstable Road, a mile 
distant, or from the hillside village of Harbledown, a 
mile and a half away, on the old Pilgrims’ Way from 
London. Here the weary and footsore pilgrims to 
the shrine of Saint Thomas first beheld the goal of 
their pilgrimage, and were used to fall down in an 
ecstasy of religious exaltation in the roadway, and 
pray; coming afterwards down hill into the Holy 
City, and into the numerous guest-houses that then 
awaited their kind, through the frowning West Gate 
that still renders this entrance to Canterbury one 
of the most impressive in all England. 

The Cathedral stands in the centre of the city, 
guarded by high precinct walls, to whose inner side 
comes no echo of the life and bustle of the streets. 
It is when midway of the High Street, where the 
narrow and picturesque Mercery Lane gives off to 
the left hand, that you catch the first glimpse of the 
great Church dedicated to Christ that you have 
gained since coming down from the gentle hill of 
Harbledown. Facing directly up this lane is the 
Perpendicular Christchurch Gate, the principal 
entrance to the Cathedral Close, and, once beyond it, 
you gain, for the first time, a general view of this 
famous edifice, standing glorious, majestic, in midst 
of emerald lawns, and with a setting of English 
forest trees. It is a south-western view that is thus 
obtained in coming into this green and pleasant Close, 
and one which does not at once disclose either the 
great length of the 
Cathedral the 
building contained in the eastwardly continuation. 
Prior Chillendon’s great Nave, together with the 
western Towers, and the great central Tower, built 


five hundred feet to which 


attains, or the older 


portions of 


by Prior Sellyng and by his successor, Thomas 
Goldston, between 1490 1520, are the chief 
features of the Cathedral from this point of view : 


and 


and one who went no farther might perhaps be 
excused if he imagined Canterbury to belong solely 
to the Perpendicular period. 

It will be well, before going farther, toexamine atten- 
tively the West Front, and to note the treatment it 
received in the early years of the century at the hands 
of the Dean and Chapter and the Diocesan Archite: 
It consists at present of two flanking Weste: 
Towers in the Perpendicular style, with a great 
Pependicular window between. 


Beneath the window 
is the West Door, rarely used; the South Porch 
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having been from time immemorial the chief means 
of access to the interior. Running round the lower 
stage of the Towers and across the intervening 
space, and again on to the South Porch, are tiers of 
modern statues, placed here apparently some thirty 
years ago, and representing the glorious company of 
the Saints, together with Archbishops and Bishops 
perhaps not quite so saintly, and a long line of the 
counterfeit presentments of the Kings and Queens of 
England, among whom you notice with surprise that 
of Henry the Eighth. 
sacrilegious hands he laid on Canterbury, have been 
But 
the Dean and Chapter of that day were, above all 


It would, considering the 
less surprising had his niche been left empty. 


things, loyal, even to indiscretion, for the series is 
complete down to Victoria, and among the Kings and 
Queens of England the effigy of the Prince Consort 
Add to 


circumstance that every one of these statues is 


is included ! these facts the additional 
executed in the most execrable way, and you will be 
by way of seeing that the West Front of Canterbury 
is scarcely dignified as regards details. 

But this is not all. 


so heartily to be condemned as those of thirty years 


The works done then are not 
previously. Until that day—for seven hundred and 
fifty years—Lanfranc’s north-western tower of the 
Cathedral had stood, while the south-western fellow 
had been rebuilt for nearly three hundred years. 
One tower, in fact, was Early Norman, the other was 
Perpendicular, and that they were, consequently, 
extremely unlike one another there is, perhaps, no 
need to insist. Their dissimilarity vexed the souls 
of the port-drinking parsons and fatuous holders of 
prebends who at that day formed the Chapter, and 
they conceived it to be an eyesore that those two 
towers did not match. How truly British ! 

They arrived, after a while, at the conclusion 
that the only course to pursue was to pull down 
the Norman tower and to build in its place an exact 
counterpart of the other. There is always some 


creature who can be found to advise vandalism, 
kind, and the Dean and 
Chapter found such a man to their hands in the 
person of their official Architect, Mr. Charles Austin. 


He reported that the Norman work was unsafe, 


even of so flagrant a 


and instructions were therefore given for it to be 
pulled down and for its replacement by an exact 
copy of the Perpendicular tower. The thing was 
done, in 1834, at a cost of £25,000, and all who 
cared for Architecture thereby lost one of the very 
few remaining Norman Cathedral towers in England. 

In plan, Canterbury Cathedral is cruciform, with 
double arms; the western Transept coming down 
almost two-thirds of the distance from the extreme 
easterly termination, and the whole range of build- 


ings to the east exhibiting a singular complexity of 























plan consequent upon the many Chapels clustering 
on either side; upon the retention of the apsidal 
Choir, and the further prolongation of the building 
by the circular structure beyond it, familiarly called 
‘ Becket’s Crown.” 


enter the Cathedral and take it from the west; from 


It will be the better plan to 


the Nave to the western Transepts, and thence to 


progress toward the earlier and more interesting 


portions. But first, in order to account for the 
magnificence and great extent of this monastic 


Church, the story of Thomas a Becket must be told ; 
for without the fame which the blood of the martyr 
brought this spot it would never have attained the 


Canterbury Cathedral. 


would be his life-blood to religious faith ; and not 
only to faith, but to the fabric of the Church, and also 
to English thought, trades and professions. Thence- 
forward, no sinner could be considered safe for 
Paradise unless he had made pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury ; and even the pilgrimage to Rome, which had 
been of foremost efficacy as a salve for sinful souls, 
became clouded over, and the most heroic pilgrimage 
of all, the supreme effort to reach Jerusalem, faded 
from favour before the bright rays of Saint Thomas’s 
repute as an intercessor. The pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury became one of the chief features—if, indeed, 
not the chiefest—of English life during the great 





THE 


BECKiT's CROWN.’ 


EAST END AND “* 


proportions we now see. In short, the history of 
Canterbury Cathedral from 1170 to the Reformation, 
is the long story of the worship of Saint Thomas. 
Even as the martyrdom of Saint Alban and the 
exhibition of his relics made the fame of St. Albans 
Abbey, so did the tragic end and the shrine of the 
proud Archbishop who fell beneath the blows of 
Henry the Second’s creatures, make the fame of 
Canterbury world-wide. 

When, in the last days of 1170, Becket was 
murdered in his 


own Cathedral, and his brains 


dashed out against the stonework of the north 


lransept, none could have foreseen how fertilising 








span of four hundred years. We owe directly to it 
the inspiration that gave Chaucer, our earliest poet, 
his immortal fame: and, curiously enough, we owe 
“to 


expression originally describing the ambling pace at 


” 


to the same source the verb canter ”’—an 
which the pious pilgrims urged their horses along the 
way when they went forth “ the holy blissful martyr 
for to seke ;” while the great bulk of the Cathedral 
would never have loomed so largely across the Stour 
meads to-day had it not been for the fervent piety 
that, centuries ago, heaped gold and jewels here 
whose gift might haply move Saint Thomas to make 
intercession with the Most High for remission of 
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sins. Pilgrimage was, indeed, a blessed thing for 2 
multitude of trades, and mendicants had then but 
to take staff and scrip and tramp in guise of palmers 
through the country, to be liberally helped on their 
way. The palmer was, indeed, the ancestor of the 
modern tramp. He had but to go unwashed, 
unshorn, and he could live his life without toil or 
work of any kind. Taxed, perhaps, with filthiness, 
he could reply that a vow to remain unwashed until 
he had reached this Shrine or another forbade him 
to remove the guise that covered him as with a 
garment, and his claim to be dirty (and pious) 
would be cheerfully allowed, because those were 
days before copy-book maxims were let loose 
upon the world, and the saying that “cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness” had not then become 
current. 

All the world went to Canterbury in those hotly 
religious times, and pilgrimage was the excuse for 
all manner of derelictions of duty, until, eventually, 
the number of palmers circulating along the roads 
became a nuisance and a danger to Church and 
State ; while the hermits who squatted dewn at 
every likely crossing of the roads became a scandal. 
Pilgrimage, Saint Thomas, and religion itself became 
discredited by them, so that, even as early as the 
year 1370, the fame of Becket was resented by some 
and the efficacy of pilgrimage doubted. That year 
was the fourth Jubilee of Saint Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and it is eminently worth while, as shewing 
what Canterbury Cathedral was then in the eyes of 
the pious, to recount some of the doings of that 
time, when hundreds of thousands of the devout 
were crowding into the City from all parts of the 
civilised world to receive the free indulgences that 
were distributed once in every fifty years, 
together with the free quarters, and the free food 
and drink, alike for the pilgrims and their horses, 
that were accorded to all who came during 
the celebrations that were kept up for a whole 
fortnight. 

As multitudes of these pilgrims were proceeding 
along the road to Canterbury during this Festival 
fortnight of 1370, Simon of Sudbury, the then Arch- 
bishop, overtook them. This prelate had a hatred 
of superstition and a mocking spirit that seem 
strangely out of place in the fourteenth century. 
He, strange to relate, did not believe at all in pil- 
grimages, and but little in the all-powerful saint -to 
whose shrine this throng was proceeding ; and he 
told the crowds whom he passed on the road that 
the plenary indulgences which they were pressing 
forward to gain would be of no avail to purge their 
sins. 

The people who heard this heretical and pre- 
viously unheard-of doctrine issuing from the mouth 
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of an Archbishop turned upon him in fear and rage, 
and cursed him as he went, while a Kentish squire 
among the throng rode up to him and indignantly 
exclaimed, “ My Lord Bishop, for this act of yours 
against St. Thomas, I stake the salvation of my soul 
that you will close your life by a most terrible 
death ;” and to this all the people replied with 
a fervent “ Amen!” 

Curiously enough, St. Thomas did indeed chance 
to be avenged upon the Archbishop, for, eleven 
years later, when Wat Tyler’s rebels were pillaging 
London and forced themselves into the Tower, they 
found there this very Simon of Sudbury among 
others; and, dragging him forth, they beheaded 
him under circumstances of the most revolting bar- 
barity on Tower Hill. And here he lies, in the Choir 
of Canterbury Cathedral, where his headless body 
was discovered, years ago, the place of the missing 
head supplied by a leaden ball. 

The spirit of irreverence grew fast. In 1512 
Erasmus made, with Dean Colet, a pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, not so much from piety as from a feeling 
of curiosity. Descending the hill of Harbledown, 
they came into the city, wondering at the majesty of 
the Cathedral tower, with the gilded figure of the 
Archangel Gabriel that swung aloft with every wind, 
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and gave what we now call the “ Bell Harry” Tower 
its title of the “ Angel Steeple,” and listening to the 
booming of the great bells resounding through the 
surrounding country. They entered by the South 
Porch, even as we do to-day, discussing the stone 
statues of Becket’s murderers, then to be seen there, 
and then entered the Nave, where the scoffing 
Erasmus noted satirically the apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus chained to a pillar. Armed with a letter 
of introduction from Archbishop Warham, they 
were shewn many things not usually exhibited to 
the crowd. Firstly, passing through the iron gates 
which then, as now, divided the Nave from the 
more holy portion of the sacred edifice, they were 
taken to the Chapel of the Martyrdom, where they 
kissed the sacred rust that remained on the broken 
point of Brito’s sword. From here they descended 
into the Crypt, which had its own priests, in charge 
of the Martyr’s perforated skull, which was shewn, 
with four of his bones, on a kind of altar. The 
forehead was left bare to be kissed, and the rest was 
covered with silver. Here, also, hung in the dark 
the hair-shirts, the girdles and bandages, and the 
cat of nine tails or more, with which Becket had 
been used to mortify his flesh: objects striking 
horror into the pilgrims by their very appearance, 
and reproaching them for their luxuries and self- 
indulgence; and perhaps, as Erasmus remarks, 
even reproaching the monks on the same 
score, 
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From the Crypt they returned to the Choir, where 
the vast stores of relics were kept, and were 
unlocked for their admiration and worship. To 
read of those relics, shewn by the monks, fills one 
with amazement, both at the impertinence of those 
disgusting humbugs, and at the illimitable credulity 
that accepted the exhibition as genuine. Besides 
the pre-emirently holy (and really genuine) relics of 
the Blessed Thomas, were heaps of bones, hair, 
teeth, and dust of a vast concourse of miscellaneous 
Saints, together with portions of their attire and 
articles connected with their domestic history. 
How genuine they were likely to be may be judged 
from a short list of the most remarkable among 
them. First was the bed of the Virgin, with the 
wool she wove, and a garment of her making ; while 
very prominently, near by, was the rock on which 
the Cross of Christ had stood, with His sepulchre, 
the Holy Manger; the table used at the Lord’s 
Supper; the column to which the Saviour was 
bound when He was flagellated by the cursed Jews, 
and the rock whereon He had stood when ascending 
into Heaven. More wonderful still, the monks 
possessed Aaron’s rod; a portion of the oak on 
which Abraham had mounted, in order that he 
might see the Lord ; and—more stupendously blas- 
phemous than anything else—a specimen of the clay 
from which God moulded Adam ! 

Colet was wearied of all this, and when an arm 
was brought forward to be kissed that had still the 
bloody tlesh of the Martyr clinging to it, he drew 
back in disgust. The priest then shut up, locked, 
and double-locked his treasures, and shewed them 
the sumptuous articles, the great wealth of gold and 
silver ornaments kept under the altar. Erasmus 
thought that in the presence of this vast assemblage 
of precious things even Midas and Croesus would be 
only beggars, and he sighed that he had nothing like 
them at home, devoutly praying the Saint for pardon 
of his impious thought before he moved a step from 
the Cathedral. However, they had not yet seen 
all. They were led into the Sacristy, and ** Good 
God!” exclaims Erasmus, “what a display was 
there of silken vestments, what an array of golden 
candlesticks !”’ 

St. Thomas's pastoral staff was there, a quite 
plain stick of pear-wood, with a crook of black 
horn, covered with silver-plate, and no longer than 
a walking-stick. Here, too, was a coarse silken 
pall, quite unadorned, and a sudary, dirty from 
wear, and retaining manifest stains of blood. 
These things, relics of a more simple age, they 
willingly kissed, and were then conducted to the 
Corona, where they saw an effigy of Saint Thomas. 
gut here Colet’s anger broke forth, and he 
addressed the priest in this wise: ‘Good father, 
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is it true what I hear, that Saint Thomas while 
‘““ Most 
true,” said he, and then began to relate many 


” 


alive was exceedingly kind to the poor? 


of his acts of benevolence towards the desti- 
tute. “I do not imagine,’ said Colet, “ that 
such disposition of his is changed, but perhaps 
increased.” The priest assented. ‘“ Then,” rejoined 
the Dean, “since that holy man was so _ liberal 
towards the poor when he was poor himself, 
do you not think that now, when he is very 
wealthy, nor lacks anything, he would take 
it very contentedly if any poor woman, having 
starving children at home, should (first praying 
for pardon) take from these so _ great riches 
some small portion for the relief of her 


family?” The priest pouted, knitted his brows, and 
looked upon the two friends with Gorgonian eyes. 
Erasmus was alarmed at his friend’s free speech, 
and was pacifying him when the Prior appeared and 
conducted them to the Holy of Holies, Becket’s 
Shrine. A wooden canopy was raised, and the 
golden case enclosing the Martyr’s remains disclosed. 
The least valuable part was gold ; every part glistened, 
shone and sparkled with rare and immense jewels, 
some of them exceeding the size of a goose’s egg. 
Monks stood round, and they all fell down and wor- 
shipped, after which they returned to the Crypt to 
see the place where the Virgin Mother had her 
abode, a somewhat dark one, hedged in by more 
than one iron screen. “ What was she afraid of, 
then?" asked Colet, and received the answer, “ Of 
nothing, I imagine, except thieves,” for the riches 
with which she was surrounded were a more than 
royal spectacle. 

Again the party were conducted to the Sacristy, 
where a box covered with black leather was pro- 
duced, and again all fell down and worshipped. 
Some torn fragments of linen were brought forth, 
most of them retaining marks of dirt. ‘“ With these 
the holy man was wont to wipe the perspiration 
from his face and neck, the runnings from his nose, 
and such other supertluities from which the human 
frame is not free,” remarks Erasmus. The Prior 
graciously offered to present Colet with one of these 
dirty rags, and, indeed, to the devout such a gift 
would have been of a quite inestimable value. But 
Colet, handling them delicately as though they 
might possibly infect him, replaced them in the 
box, with a contemptuous whistle. The Prior was 
a man of politeness and good breeding. He 
appeared not to notice this rude, not to say 
heretical, rejection of his gift, and, offering 
them a glass of wine, courteously dismissed 
them. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE 

RENAISSANCE BY ARTHUR 

VYE-PARMINTER AND 
CHARLES SAUNIER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALBERT CHAILLY. 


THE word Renaissance is one which has been 
greatly misused in artistic archzeology. It is usually 
employed to mark, in Literature as 
well as in Art, that undetermined 


Architecture in France. 





has been eloquently commented on in the following 
lines, due to the regretted Louis Courajod,* the late 
eminent professor of the history of the Sculpture of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, at the Ecole 
Nationale du Louvre. “Setting out from the severe 
and rigorous precepts of Romanesque Art, Gothic 
Art, like the Grecian Art of a Phidias, escaped from 
the teachings of the school of Egina, completed a 
marvellous cycle. Scarcely freed from the austere 
and too narrow rules of religious discipline, it 


blossomed out and quickly developed suppleness, 





epoch during which classical educa- 
tion imparted to all intellectual 
productions, both plastic and geo- 
metrical, that marked uniformity 
which took the place of the pre- 
ceding originality, the natural fruit 
of an unfettered education. 

Recent researches have shewn 
the historical incorrectness of this 
word. In the sixteenth century Art 
was not born again, as the word 
would denote, it merely underwent 
a new evolution. Therefore, before 
entering into the subject of the 
styles of the so-called Renaissance, 





we will look back and rapidly note 
the origins of the change, and as 
during these epochs Architecture 





DETAILS OF ALTAR SCREEN 


grace, truth and nobleness, without 
losing any of its frank simplicity. 








LIMOGES CATHEDRAL, FRANCOIS I.—1535. 


and Sculpture were closely bound up one with 
the other, we will give greater attention to the 
latter, the evolutions of which are more evident than 
those of Architecture and more easy to control. 

The Art of the thirteenth century, so pure, so ideal, 








It ingenuously imitated nature with- 
out passing the proper limits in the 
copy of its model, never falling into 
realism, and never copying without 
interpreting matter by the spirit, and 
transforming the real into the 
ideal. We see this wonderful school 
develop itself without one backward 
step, in its logical and uninterrupted 
progress. We see it proudly ad- 
vancing with unfailing and steadfast 
march in the path it resolutely 
marked out for itself from the 
beginning. We notice that at last 
it has attained its goal, with the 
promise of a long future before it, 
and we see that it remains in 
all its splendour at the decline 
of one of the finest centuries of French National 
Art, ever the proud and distinguished queen 
of Western Europe. Nothing seems to threaten 
*Louis Courajod; Les origines de la Renaissance au XIVe 
et au XVe siecles. Opening lesson of February 2nd, 1887. 
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it, to menace its success, or to turn it from 
its fixed method, except it be the danger of its 
own exhaustion, the result of its wonderful pro- 
ductiveness: or, again, that of surviving the high 
social organisation, whose noble instincts, lofty 
inspirations, and stout faith it so wonderfully inter- 
preted. However, these two events, seemingly so 
improbable, soon happened ; French Sculpture had 
risen to a height above which progress was impossible 
or dangerous, and besides, it continued speaking a 
language and professing doctrines which were less 
and less understood by the new generations. 

“In the place of aims exclusively moral, precepts 
of immaterialism, and studies of the abstract, we see 
the gradual substitution of a spirit of observation, a 
passionate curiosity and desire to enquire into the 
secrets of nature, a wish to analyse and discuss the 
elements and properties of all things. The society 
of the fourteenth century, possessing to a less degree 
the moral qualities of conscience, thirsting after 
luxury, riches and pleasures, more enamoured of 
procedure than of justice, began to create an Art 
more suitable to its ideas, more in keeping with its 
wants, and to draw from other sources and other 
countries artists of a less contemplative temperament, 
who would be able to produce palpable realities and 
interpret in stone its less lofty. ideas.” 

Gothic Art, as manifested in the West and more 
especially in France in the thirteenth century, was 
an art perfect in every way, producing those unques- 
tionable chef d’auvres, the Cathedrals of Chartres, 
Paris, Amiens, Reims, &c. It is true that in the 
fourteenth century this Art, which possessed such 
lofty ideas of symbolism, began to shew signs of 
decay, but only under the combined effects of various 
influences—the destruction of feudalism, the creation 
of a court nobility, the concentration of royal power, 
and the birth of the ‘ bourgeoisie,”— influences which 
it was powerless to effectually resist, and whose evo- 
lution it was bound to follow. It became trans- 
formed, and so deeply transformed that the epoch of 
modern Art is entered into and dates from this 
period. The classical Renaissance of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is merely the continuation and the consecration of 
the earlier Art. 

The Art of the thirteenth century was symbolical, 
that of the fourteenth is naturalistic. The earlier 
Art, too deeply engrossed in the ideal, gave little heed 
to the individual; that of the fourteenth century 
busied itself with man, the portrait ; “the portrait,” 
says Courajod, “that is to say, the interpretation of 
the human form, to which the idealistic school of the 
thirteenth century paid little attention, is, on the 
contrary, one of the chief objects of the new school, 
and one in which it quickly excelled.” 

It is to this school of the fourteenth century, born 
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from the intermingling of Flemish naturalism, much 
admired in France at the court of Charles V., and of 
French taste, that we owe the series of admirable 
tombs, those expressive statues which adorn the 
buildings of the Valois. ‘The statuary which may 
still be seen at Pierrefonds and at the chateau de la 
Ferté Milon,” says Viollet-le-Duc in his celebrated 
“Dictionnaire de 1|’Architecture,” “ contains all the 
breadth and fulness of our best Renaissance, and if 
it was not that the clothing of the figures proved 
the work to belong to 1400, we would almost betieve 
that this statuary was executed during the reign of 
Frangois I. Remains of the statuary at the chateau 
de Pierrefonds—Charlemagne, King Arthus, the Arch- 
angel St. Michel, in the eastern tower, the Virgin in 
the fine bas-relief of the facade—are the works of con- 
summate artists, perfect in the practice of their art, 
and inspired with fine sentiment. In no other age, 
perhaps, has statuary been so perfectly clothed : the 
form of the body is emphasised without undue affec- 
tation, the clothing has a real and comfortable 
appearance without unfit exaggeration in the imita- 
tion of the details. These statues of the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century have a breadth of style 
too often lacking in those of the Renaissance.” 

Viollet-le-Duc declares that the reproach of weak- 
ness and poorness made to this art of 1390 to 1410 in 
France, by those who seek out examples of the last 
Gothic statuary in Belgium or on the borders of the 
Rhine, is undeserved and unfounded. The decora- 
tion of Pierrefonds is in keeping with this good 
statuary—it is simple, monumental, admirably com- 
posed and executed, and excellently sober in style. 
The statues of the knights at Pierrefonds, and those 
of the dames, which decorate the openings of 
the chateau Ferté Milon, shew the same qualities. 
It is a completed art, no longer that of the thirteenth 
century, no longer the decadence of this art falling 
into visible effort, but one possessing its individual 
characteristics and style. Jt is a true Renaissance, 
but a Renaissance strictly French, without any Italian 
influence. The Valois, the Princes of Orleans, Louis 
and Charles, and also he who became Louis XII., 
had evidently taken the patronage of Art in France, 
and under their leadership buildings were raised which 
anticipated, but in a truer direction, the movement of 
the sixteenth century. 

This Renaissance of the fourteenth century would 
have carried itself very far, if the unfortunate war of 
a hundred years had not arrived to stop its flight. 
In the midst of the disasters, in the impossibility to 
create during those troublous times, Art would have 
been in an unenviable position if the Duc de 
Bourgogne, whose lands were safe from the horrors 
of war, had not brought together entirely for his own 
services, the wandering and demoralised artists both 
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Architecture in 
Flemish and French. Claux Sluter, Jean de Marville, 
Claux de Vouzonnes, Antoine le Moiturier, were 
amongst the number. At the court of Burgundy, 
realistic Art became strengthened, became more 
settled in its simple and original characteristics, and 
It lacked 


real spiritualism, but was expressive to the highest 


its vigourous and coloured ingenuousness. 


degree ; its high qualities are noticeable in the 
statues of the doorway of the Chartreuse of Dijon, 
the tombs of the Ducs de Bourgogne and the figures 





A PLINTH FROM THE CHATEAU DE BLOIS. 


1525 


of the Puitsde Moise. The Puits de Moise, or Well of 
the Prophets, at the Chartreuse de Dijon, a remark- 
able example of individualised art, richly expressive 
in all its details, was one of the best of the many 
sublime creations of Claux Sluter. The existing 
portion once formed the pedestal of a calvary 
executed by Sluter for Philippe le Hardi. It is 


hexagonal in plan, and carries on each face a statue 
of one of the six prophets who predicted the birth 








France. 

and death of Christ. Six slight columns at the 
angles separate the figures, and carry six angels of 
grief, with outstretched wings, supporting a project- 
ing cornice. This pedestal originally supported a 
calvary with the life-size figures of Christ on the 
Cross. the Vigin Mary, Saint John, and Mary 
Madeleine. It seems hardly possible that this is a 
production of the Middle Ages, at a time when 
Donatello was scarcely born, and over a hundred 


years before the appearance of Michel Angelo. 








We see the proud and inflexible figure of Moses ; 
Isaius, bald, blind, and bowed down with years, 
carrying with difficulty his curiously shaped wallet 
and the book of his prophecies ; the bent form and 
dreamy expression of Zacharius ; the characteristic 
type of the Jew and the face of the bird of prey in 
Daniel ; and the calm and restful figures of David 
and Jeremiah. The work was commenced in 1395, 
but was only completed, gilt and coloured, ten years 
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afterwards, in 1404, the year of the death of Sluter. 
The figures of Moses, Jeremiah, and David are 
undoubtedly by Sluter, but the other three figures 
are attributed to Claux de Werwe. As may be seen 
by this example, the statuary of the Middle Ages 
was, until towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
almost always polychrome, covered with colours, 
giving the aspect of life, or at least touched up with 
geld and flesh tones. “The Art of Burgundy,” says 
Louis Courajod, “ was the whole art of the fifteenth 
century in France, up to the moment when this art 
becoming exhausted in its turn, succumbed to the 
superiority and influences of Italian Art, arriving little 
by little in France by slow infiltrations, influences 
much more marked by reason of the prodigious effect 
produced by the marvels of the Italian Renaissance 
on the eyes and ideas of the followers of Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. The Art of Burgundy remained 
a national art in France until the moment when 
Michel Colombe, also a disciple of the school of 
Burgundy, borrowed the elegance and the nobleness 
of the Italian style and founded in the valley of the 
Loire, already impregnated by Italian influence, the 
detinitive school of the French Renaissance.” 

It will be well to remember that whilst the styles of 
Art in France and Flanders passed through these 
evolutions and shewed so much brilliancy, Italian 
Art, if we make an exception of the short inspiration 
of Nicolas de Pise, was still in its infancy. Certainly 
during the fifteenth century, with Pissanello, 
Ghiberti, Donatello, Jacopo Della Guercia, as its 
masters, it quickly made up for the lost time and by 
its gracefulness and purity of style soon won a fore- 
most place ; but at this time it may be said to have 
hardly existed. 

However, from the end of the fifteenth century, 
we notice a wonderful evolution and transformation. 
The seigneurs of the suite of Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. are enchanted with the wonders they 
see in Italy. Cardinal Brigonnet, speaking of 
Florence, expresses his artless enthusiasm in the 
letter addressed to Anne de Bretagne. The lines 
run in old French : “ Je vouldroye que vous eussiez 
veu ceste ville et les belles choses qui y sont, car 
c'est ung paradis terrestre. Le Roy, de sa grace, 
m’a voulu tout montrer & ma venue de Florence, 
et dedans et dehors la ville ; et vous asseure que c’est 
une chose incréable que la beaulté de ces lieux 
bien appropriez en toutes sortes de plaisances 
mondaines.” And Charles VIII., in a letter to 
Pierre de Bourbon, dated March 28th, 1495, adds : 
‘vous ne pourriez croire les beaulx jardins que j’ay 
en ceste ville. (Naples.) Car sur ma foi il semble 
qu’il n’y faille que Adam et Eve pour en faire ung 
paradis terrestre. Et avecques ce, j’ay trouvé en 
ce pays des meilleurs paintres, et auxditz vous 
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envoyerés, pour faire aussi beaulx planchiers (pic- 
tures) qu’il est possible, et ne sont des planchiers 
de Bauxe, de Lyon et d’autres lieux de France en 
riens approchans de beaulté et richesse ceux d’icy ; 
pourquoi je m’en fourniray et les meneray avecques 
moi pour en faire & Amboise.” Such enthusiasm 
was the death-knell of the Art of the Middle Ages. 
Truly, it struggled desperately, and did not succumb 
at once, but its defeat was only a question of time. 
On the return of the expedition to Naples, the 
seigneurs, strongly impressed with the sumptuous 
magnificence they had witnessed in Italy, were only 
too ready to hasten the evolution which had now 
well begun, and Architecture was obliged to follow 
the movement. The construction of the Chateau 
d’Amboise, commenced in 1490, but suspended 
during the expedition to Italy, was continued 
immediately on the return of the King ; the scheme 
of Architecture for the building, however, was 
scarcely modified, the principal changes being in 
the interior decoration and furnishing. The Archi- 
tects of the dwellings and country residences of the 
nobility, especially on the borders of the Loire, and 
at Gaillon, bowed to the Italian influence, and 
accepted its ornaments, but, at the same time, 
modified them and made them their own, inter- 
preting them in their own fashion, and often thus 
producing surprising distinctions. But this could 
not last ; fifty years later, at the end of the reign of 
Henry II., and under his unfortunate successors, the 
complete evolution was accomplished, and the 
Renaissance in France, the rational and perfectly 
logical adaptation of the forms of the Greco-Roman 
Art to the dispositions adopted by the Middle 
Ages, and more especially by Gothic Architecture, 
triumphed. 
Il. 

The classical Renaissance of the sixteenth century 
does not consist of one style only ; no less than four 
different evolutions may be observed during the 
space of a hundred years. For instance, there is 
nothing less related to a building of the reign of 
Louis XII. than a dwelling of the time of Frangois I. 
or of Charles IX. We have thus the four periods in 
which the Renaissance is usually divided, called more 
particularly after the name of the reigning sovereign : 
the Louis XII., transitional; the Frangois I.; the 
Henri II.; and that of the last Valois. 


StyLe Louis XII., 1498—1515. 


As we have seen by the above two extracts from 
letters written by Charles VIII. and Cardinal 
Brigonnet, the French were completely seduced by 
the Art of beyond the Alps. When visiting Venice, 
Philippe de Commines could not resist exclaiming, 
“this is the most triumphant city I have ever seen.” 
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STATUE OF DAVID, HOTEL D’ESCOVILLE, CAEN.— 1535- 
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At that moment the Italian masters were in all their 
early glory ; the artists whom Sir John Ruskin so 
properly and elegantly qualifies as pre-Raphaelites 
had only just disappeared, Donatello, Ghiberti and 
Brunellesco. Italian Art had notas yet acquired that 
dryness, that vulgar perfection, which led to its ruin 
and which influenced for such a long time the 
western provinces of France, Spain and Belgium. 
In the period of Louis XIL., its science united itself 
to the special elegance of the early French Art and 
resulted in marvellous productions, stich as, in sculp- 
ture, the many chef d’euvres of Michel Colombe, 
and in Architecture the chateaux of Blois and 
Gaillon, where French and Italian workmen worked 
side by side. “There,” says  Lechevallier 
Chevignard, speaking of Gaillon, “despite the 
irregularity of plan and a few details which still 
belong to the fifteenth century, such as the quad- 
rangular pillars placed diagonally, the flat arch or 
the hanging arch and the trilobated arch, the in- 
uence of a foreign Architecture is already manifest 
to a remarkable degree, the adaptation of the flora of 
antiquity, ovoli, leaf-bud ogee, denticuli, garlands 
and festoons of conventional foliage containing small 
figures or chimera, and it is extremely interesting to 
remark in the remains which have reached us, the 
skilful ingenuousness of the decorators and the 
traces of their early education on the buildings of the 
middle ages. The hand which in earlier time so 
lovingly and dexterously carved the ribbings and 
undulations of the cabbage leaf, has all unwittingly 
given the same characteristics to the Roman 


’ 


acanthus.” <A portion of the remnants of this 
chateau de Gaillon, terminated in 1509, has been pre- 
served and may be seen in the courtyard of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, at Paris. 

The Louis XII. style comprises the end 
of the reign of Charles VIII. and the com- 
mencement of that of Francois I. The harsh 
angular lines, says Leon Palustre, now tend 
to become softer and more graceful. The capital, 
almost abandoned since Charles VI., reappears, and 
the pilaster, by reason of the arabesques which 
necessitate flat surfaces, is largely employed. The 
entablature appears soon after, and the pointed arch, 
contlicting henceforward with the new classical 
arrangement of Architecture, is sacrificed. And it is 
especially to be remarked that the pointed arch dis- 
appears much more rapidly in France than in Italy 
even, where it is still often employed in combination 
with decoration and surroundings inspired from an- 
tiquity. In France, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, apart from a few exceptions, its presence 
is no longer tolerated, except in the vaulting of 
Churches and for the wide openings under. The 
semicircular and the flat arches are preferred. In 
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the details of the mouldings and architectural mem- 
bers, we sze the Gothic profiles intermingling in 
strange fashion with arabesques, medallions and 
diagonals, imported by the Italians, as well as with 
the different elements of the classic orders. We 
notice, however, that these latter shew themselves 
very timidly, they are employed only as pilasters, or 
if the column is used, it does service as a pillar, often 
crowned by a fanciful capital resembling the 
Corinthian by its volutes only. The Architecture of 
the Renaissance during its first two periods was a 
combination of Roman Architecture and the rudi- 
mentary Gothic, and this without any intention on 
the part of the artists or idea of archzological 
imitation, for the archzology of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries consisted of a very superficial 
knowledge of Roman antiquity only. Many 
capitals, sculptured not later than 1520, appear from 
a distance to have been executed in the twelfth 
century; the monocylindrical pillar, almost aban- 
doned since the time of St. Louis, returns to favour, 
and the bases again become covered with the angle 
decoration as in the time of Louis VI., Louis VII. 
and Phillippe Auguste. 


STYLE FRAnNgois I., 1515—1547. 


The Frangois I. style becomes manifest towards 
the year 1515. Under Charles VIII. and Louis XII., 
the Italian influence, as we have shewn above, was 
justified by the talent and youth of its advocates, the 
quatrocentisti and their direct followers. Under 
Francois I. it will be very different; we shall notice 
the results of the direct and servile imitation imported 
with André del Sarto and le Primatice, whose unfor- 
tunate influence will make itself felt as far as the 
period of the seventeenth century, up to the time of 
Poussin. 

Until now the Architect was still the master mason, 
the stone dresser and carver of the middle ages ; he 
was also a carver of statues. But from this moment, 
under the direct Italian influence, he begins to desire 
an individuality of his own; he no longer intends to 
remain the high class but often anonymous journey- 
man of past ages. He feels that he possesses as 
much individual ability as some of the foreign cele- 
brities constantly around him, and considers that he 
has greater merits than others who are there simply 
to give advice, advice which is often little heeded. 
From this moment he begins to shew an individual- 
ism in his work: he becomes scientific, and the time 
arrives—and this is even so at the present day—when 
his science prevents him from remaining an artist. 

The round arch now replaces the pointed arch in 
civic buildings, the supporting columns are cylin- 
drical and have the classic curve, the columns are 
crowned by irregular capitals, but without any 
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entablature. The classic influence becomes very 
remarked in the decoration of the work, the pilasters, 
pediments, cornices and mouldings are all inspired 
by classic forms, the ovoli, leaf-bud ogee, string 


CHAPEL SCREEN, EVREUX CATHEDRAL 


pearls, garlands, scrolls, festoons and bands are 
largely employed, and the sacrificial patera, dolphins 
and syrens decorate the friezes and pilasters; the 
blaizon appears and also the interlacing patterns of 


the Romans and Arabs. But a certain liberty is still 
left for the individual interpretation and fancy of the 
artists, and to this freedom is due the fact that in 


spite of the fast growing influence of antiquity, the 


decorative artists were able to produce the varied 
and tasty decoration of the many capitals of Cham- 
bord. The capital taken from the Church of Saint 
Eustache, at Paris, is an example of this freedom of 
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treatment under the rising classic influence. The 
Choir Screen of (1533-1535) is more 
accentuated ; the ornamentation is finer, almost an 
imitation of bronze work, the decoration is somewhat 
crowded, a defect of the Frangois I. style. The 
plinth taken from the Chateau de Blois is typical of 
this style; the salamander, the crowned F of 
Frangois, and the C of Claude de France, the wife of 
Frangois I. are constantly seen. 

The emblem of Louis XII. was the porcupine, that 
of Francois I. is the salamander or eft. The dwellings 
and mansions of this period are very fine in appear- 
ance, everything is sacrificed to show. The Chateau 
de Chambord is one of the most striking examples 
of this; but the beauty of the building really com- 
mences at the roof, with its high dormers and lofty 
The chief Architects of this 
period are Pierre Chambiges, son of Martin, who 
had worked on the Cathedrals of Sens, Troyes and 
Beauvais ; this Architect quickly gained favour with 
Frangois I., who entrusted him with the construction 
of portions of the palace of Fontainebleau (cour du 
Cheval-Blanc), the chateaux of Muette, Challuau 
and Saint Germain-en-Laye, and the old Town Hall 
at Paris was due more to the talent of this artist 
than to that of the othérs who have the presumed 
honour of this building. Pierre Lescot (1510-1578), 
a Magistrate and Member of Parliament, first brought 
himself under notice in 1541 by his wonderful design 
and construction of the rood screen of Saint Germain 
l’Auxerrois. His best work is evident in the Fontaine 
des Innocents, at Paris, the Hotel Carnavalet, and 
the new Louvre, commenced in 1546 by order of 
Frangois I. Philibert de l’Orme (1515-1570), who 
constructed the Chateau d’Anet, that of the Tuileries, 
and the tomb of Frangois I., at St. Denis. Jean 
Bullant, born in 1512, constructed the Chateau of 
Ecouen, that of Chantilly, and the Gallery of Fere- 
en-Tardenois. To Gilles le Breton is due the larger 
portion of the Chateau of Fontainebleau, and to 
Pierre Lemercier, the Church of Saint Maclou, at 
Pontoise, and that of Saint Eustache, at Paris. 
Amongst the provincial Architects the most cele- 
brated were Frangois Gentil, at Troyes, Nicolas 
Bachelier, at Toulouse, and Pierre Nepveu, the 
Architect .of Chambord. 


Limoges 


sculptured chimneys. 


HENRI II., 1547—1559. 


Under Louis XII. and Francois I. decoration, 
as we have said, maintained great freedom and 
permitted artistic individualism. It was elegant, 
but perhaps a little too crowded. This defect dis- 
appears under Henri IJ., but also with it that 
liberty of fancy which constitutes the charm of the 
free Arts. 


The classic models are now rigorously imitated, the 
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Florentine arabesques on the pilasters are replaced 
by fluting, the capitals are copied from those of the 
strict orders ; however, we may still observe a timid 
addition of a small branch with leaves, an emblem, 
a monogram, the crescent and the H of Henri, and 
the D of Diane de Poitiers. The ornaments on 
doors and panels become more set and geometrical, 
and the rich flora of the middle ages is reduced to 
the simple olive and myrtle, the oak or the laurel, 
combined with small figures and masks. 

But this final desire to decorate soon expires. 
Leon Palustre, in his “ Architecture de la Renais- 
sance,” says:—‘‘ The antique orders taking more 
importance day by day, soon play the chief 
part in the design of a building, and set aside 
all national tradition. “They are supposed to 
satisfy all the needs of design, and sculpture 
becomes gradually discarded. The gracefulness, 
suppleness and animation, the finish and brightness 
which rendered so attractive, despite their occa- 
sional imperfections, the productions of the middle 
ages and of the first half century of the Renaissance, 
are considered as qualities to be neglected or as 
defects to be avoided. The Architect, often too 
conscious of his own merits, is unwilling to share 
with any other the glory of having produced a 
remarkable work, and often allows the sculptor such 
a small part to play, that the latter, as was the case 
at Rome in the time of Bramante, has scarcely any 
inducement or desire to help in any manner with 
the arrangement of the ensemble. And again, says 
Palustre, during the second half of the sixteenth 
century a great abuse is made of the Ancient Orders, 
not only are the columns placed one above another, 
or arranged in couples in the intervals between 
door and window openings, but when it is thought 
desirable to limit their number in order to avoid the 
monotony of repetition, nothing is considered better 
than to increase their diameter. In places where a 
superposition appears to be indispensable owing to 
the height of the fagades, a colossal order, rising the 
height of two or more stories, is employed.” And 
this faulty arrangement which, thanks to Jean 
Bullant, enjoyed great success after its first origina- 
tion at Ecouen, was applied by him successively at 
Chantilly and at Fére en Tardenois. 

But in spite of all this, a certain independent logic 
prevents the Architect from falling into absurdity. 
Should he be obliged to solve a difficulty he uses his 
logic and invents, as witnesses Philibert de l’Orme 
when he tells for what reason he employed the built 
up column at Villers Cotterets, which had so great a 
success during the end of the sixteenth century and 
the commencement of the seventeenth. “ Vray est 
que pour la necessité ou ie me trouvay, de ne pouvoir 
recouvrer promptement et sans grands frais, des 














CAPITAL IN THE CHURCH OF ST. EUSTACHE, PARIS. 1540 
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colonnes toutes d’une piece, ie les fis faire de quatre 
ou cing pieces avec beaux ornaments et moulures qui 
cachent leur commissures (joints) ; de sorte qu’a les 
voir il semble qu’elles soient entierement d’une 
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continued the Chateau de Saint Germain, and the 
sculptors Pierre Bontemps, Jean Goujon and 
Germain Pilon. The highly-ornamented door of 
the Church of Saint Maclou at Rouen, and 





PUITS DE MOISE, DIJON. 


piece, se monstrants fort belles et de bien bonne 
grace.” 

This period was, however, that which produced 
a portion of the Louvre, the Chateau d’Anet 


’ 


and the Hotel Carnavalet at Paris. Besides the 
Architects above mentioned was Guillaume, who 








BY CLAUX SLUTER, 1404. 
possibly also the bronze door-knocker are due 
to Jean Goujon. 
THE Last VALOIS, 1559—1600. 


After the death of Henri II., Queen Catherine de 
Medicis, following up the work, summoned to her 
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employ all the Italian artists she could find. Some- 
what dispersed under Henri II., they returned with 
increased ardour, and became more than ever the chief 
advisers and inspirers. Their superficial science, 
however, was unable to compete for any length of 
time with the deeper knowledge of the French 
Architects, nearly all of whom were descendants of 
the master stone workers of the preceding periods. 
Primatice, placed in the first rank by the Queen 
Regente, was, however, obliged to yield to Philibert 
de l’'Orme, the builder of Anet, and when the con- 
struction of the Tuileries necessitated a second 
Architect, it was to a Frenchman, to Jean Bullant, 
that the work was entrusted. 

In spite of these artists, descendants of French 
traditions, Architecture and decoration still con- 
tinued to follow antique influences. Porticoes, 
colonnades, and rustications appear, marble begins 
to play an important part in decoration, as may be 
seen at the Louvre, in the portico below the gallery 
of Apollo. Ceramic decoration also comes greatly 
into favour, and is very artistically employed, as may 
be seen in many of the private dwellings in France, 
in the houses of Scipio, Sardini, and Torpani, and at 
Paris, in the Chateau de Madrid. 

To the Architects already named must be added, 
Pierre Chambiges, son of the builder of the Chateau 
de Saint Germain, designer of the small gallery of 
the Louvre ; and to the sculptors, Ligier Richer, a 
fine artist insufficiently known, who, in spite of his 
science, may be justly considered the last of the 
Gothic sculptors. 

With the last Valois, the true Renaissance is com- 
pleted. Other elements of construction enter in line 
and considerably modify the decoration of buildings. 
Besides, in consequence of the defeat of the League, 
the customs and manners become sufficiently 
changed to produce a new evolution in taste and 
style. The Art of antiquity will continue to remain 
the objective, but it will be understood, and more 
especially interpreted, in a new fashion. 

Whilst these different changes have been taking 
place in the general Architecture, various local 
schools with decided characteristics have been 
forming in different parts of France, and at the 
end of the reign of Louis XII. already begin to 
take a certain importance. The variations in the 
methods or characteristics of the various schools are 
somewhat difficult to determine in a precise manner. 
Some of these schools are isolated, others extend 
their influence over large districts. The former, for 
instance, are noticeable at Toulouse, Troyes, and 
other large centres, the latter comprise whole pro- 
vinces, such as Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, etc. 
In the Ile de France, the great Architects, such as 
Pierre Chambiges, Jean Bullant, Philibert de l’Orme, 
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create personal or individual schools, whilst again 
the influence of certain monuments, such as the 
Palace of Fontainebleau, produces the “School of 
Fontainebleau,” meaning the influence exerted by 
the Architects, Sculptors and Painters successively 
employed in the construction and decoration of the 
large palaces. 

The School of Brittany is certainly one of the 
most remarkable as regards individuality. Here the 
conditions of materials and necessities are special, 
the chief material is hard granite, and the needs are 
principally religious ; the accessories to the Church, 
such as the porch, the sacristy, the steeple, and 
again the ossuaries, calvaries, and entrances to the 
cemeteries, call for special treatment, and the 
examples are proofs of the remarkable but simple 
talent of this school. 

In Normandy, the necessities are both eccle- 
siastical and civil, the material is soft stone : here 
we find the rich “ bourgeoisie’ desirous of possessing 
graceful dwellings and chateaux, and the clergy 
ready to take advantage of this and _ construct 
fine Churches. The characteristics of this school 
are gracefulness and elegance, bold construction, 
and often great finish of detail, The Choir of 
Saint Pierre or Caen, due to the talent of Hector 
Sohier, is a remarkable example of religious work, 
and the Hotel d’Ecoville, an elegant building, con- 
structed towards 1535 by an unknown Architect, is 
one of the best specimens of Civil Architecture of 
the Renaissance. Contrary to the preceding school, 
whose influence is, for natural reasons, almost con- 
fined to the one province, the schoo! of Normandy 
extends its influence for some distance around. 

The school of the Loire valley may justly claim 
the title of the French school. Here the kings and 
seigneurs passed their leisure time and built their 
houses and chateaux, employing the best artists for 
this work. Under Frangois I. this district is the 
most brilliant centre of the Renaissance, and Orleans, 
Angers, Tours and Blois rival each other in the 
magnificence of their Architecture. 

Dijon is the stronghold of the school of Burgundy, 
and here all new ideas are eagerly sought after and 
quickly developed. The earlier brilliancy, so re- 
markable under the patronage of the last four Dukes 
of Burgundy, is maintained, and Dijon once again 
becomes an artistic centre. 

At Troyes the Architecture is chiefly ecclesiastical ; 
at Lyons, in spite of its position not far from the 
Italian frontier, there is no special excellence ; at 
Toulouse the Architecture is chiefly civil. This 
school has a pronounced taste for cariatides, angular 
mouldings, and crowded sculpture; the details are 
heavy and appear to be influenced by the neighbour- 
hood of Spain and its Architecture. Here the 











Renaissance lasts a considerable time, almost to the 
period of Louis XIV. As the Renaissance advances, 
we find the number of individual schools or styles 
multiply to a great degree, and soon each town or 
district will exhibit its own characteristics of style 
and construction. 


BBEYS AND CATHEDRALS 


OF THE WORLD No. 5— 
CANTERBURY 
II. 
Ir was in 1512 that Colet and Erasmus paid 
their visit to Canterbury, and the Prior who 


so courteously took no notice of their scoffing 
attitude was the memorable Thomas Goldston, who 
was even then busied in erecting the central tower 
that forms so impressive a feature of the Cathedral 
from afar, together 
with the beautiful 
Christchurch Gate 
that, 
when its carved and 
fretted 
is so decayed, is so 


even now, 


stonework 


fine a monument of 
the Architectural 
Art of the time. But 
even greater works 
were then in con- 











templation, and it 
proposed to 
complete the great 
edifice of Becket’s 
Crown that had for 
centuries remained 
unfinished, and 
even now lifts up 
its rugged skyline, 
incomplete, a mute 
but eloquent wit- 
ness to the sudden- 
ness with which the 
spoiler 


Was 











end 
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descended 
upon the Church, 
and to the thorough- 
ness of the spolia- 
tion he wrought. 
Becket was yet 
worth a great deal 
to Canterbury when 
those two distin- 
guished 


IN THE MARTYRDOM 


wayfarers 





Canterbury Cathedral. 


were here, and the offerings of the pious still brought 
the Dean and Chapter £400 a year in our money. 
Even so late as 1532, Henry the Eighth, who was so 
soon to throw off the yoke of Rome, and to confiscate 
the property of this and the other religious houses, 
came to Canterbury and publicly worshipped at the 
Shrine of Saint Thomas, in company with the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth of Germany. They came in a 
gorgeous cavalcade, up the road from Dover, and, 
alighting from their horses at the West Door of the 
Cathedral, were received by Archbishop Warham, 
who conducted them to the place where the relics of 
the martyr lay. 

The ironies of History, how they touch the deepest 
The King who, had 
Prince Arthur, 


depths of malevolent satire ! 


his elder brother, survived, was 
of Canterbury, 
became instead the most notorious profligate of that 
era and the bitterest enemy of the Church. It is true 
that he became indeed the Head of the Church, but 
in a way that could never have been anticipated, 


even in this year of 


destined to become Archbishop 


1532, two short 
years before the 
royal supremacy 


was declared, and 
separation 
Rome with it. 

Two years later, 
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amid the suppres- 
sion of the lesser 
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monasteries, 
struck the first blow 
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at the worship of 
Saint Thomas, for 
all superfluous reli- 
gious holidays that 
fell in term-time, or 
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in time of harvest, 
were abrogated. 
The Festival of the 
Martyrdom, of the 
29th December, 
escaped the opera- 
tion of this edict ; 
but the far greater 
Festival of the 
Translation of the 
Relics, falling as it 
did between sum- 
mer and autumn, 
was thus ruthlessly 
swept away. By 
this the vast crowds 
of idlers who had 
until then thronged 
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to Canterbury, leaving their occupations and the 
ingathering of the crops, were detained on farm 
and croft, in thorpe and hamlet; and, if  reli- 
gious observances suffered, the art of husbandry 
gained. The Eve of the Festival, the 6th of 
July, had, until that year, been observed as a 
day of great solemnity, and had always been 
kept by the English Primates as a rigorous fast. 
Even the doles to the poor, who were fed day by 
day at the monastery gate, were suspended on this 
day of days, and the retainers and servitors alike 
were expected to refrain from eating. But in 1537 
all was changed. Cranmer, whose tragic history 
sounds a solemn note in the story of the Reforma- 
tion, was Archbishop then: and he determined to 
be more thorough than the King in breaking from 
the traditional observances due to the memory of 
Saint Thomas. He wrote to Thomas Cromwell, 
protesting against the practice that still prevailed in 
the household of Henry the Eighth of keeping the 
greater festivals of the Church by fasting. “If in 
the Court you do keep such holidays and fasting- 
days as be abrogated, when shall we persuade the 
people to cease from keeping of them? for the King’s 
own house shall be an example to all the realm to 
break his own ordinances.” He, at any rate, was 
prepared to shew that the Archbishop’s own house 
should set an example of obedience to the new 
order of things ; and on the Eve of the Festival, for 
the first time for more than three hundred years, 
the table was spread as usual in the palace hall for 
the officers of his household. At that table the 
Archbishop “ate flesh” on the solemn Eve of Saint 
Thomas, and “ did sup in his hall with his family,” 
and braved the wrath of the contemned martyr. It 
was a popular belief that the Saint was not one to 
bear insults patiently, and we have already seen the 
terrible fate of Simon of Sudbury, that Archbishop 
of a hundred and sixty years before, who did Saint 
Thomas much less honour than was due so distin- 
guished a martyr. It needs only to mention the 
martyrdom of Cranmer himself, nineteen years 
later, to give point to that popular article of faith, 
and to shew how those present at the burning of 
“the heretic,” on the morning of that fatal 21st of 
March, 1556, must have seen in that tragedy the 
long-deferred vengeance of the saintly Becket. 

The year 1538 witnessed the final scene in the 
change of religion which the King was bringing 
about, and Canterbury Cathedral was then robbed of 
its great and abounding riches. But first it entered 
the minds of Henry and his advisers to degrade this 
most famous Saint. The appreciation of Becket was 
held to be treasonable, for his memory kept alive the 
stand he made, on behalf of the Church, hundreds 
of years before, against the Crown ; and as the King 
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of England and the Church of Rome were once more 
at issue, it was the first thought of the Court party 
to erase as far as possible all recollection of that 
strenuous upholder of the Church’s rights. The 
course taken raises a smile to-day at its absurdity 
and apparent utter childishness. It was decided to 
arraign the Archbishop who had been dead more 
than three hundred and sixty years, and to call upon 
him to appear, to answer the charge of treason, 
contumacy and rebellion! This citation, drawn up 
by the law officers of the Crown, was duly read—a 
solemn farce—by the side of that traitor’s shrine ; 
and thirty days were allowed for his appearance, to 
answer for his hoary delinquencies. The dry 
bones, however, remained unmoved by this recital 
during that period of grace; and at its expiry the 
case was argued in due form at Westminster ; 
counsel for both Henry the Second and the Saint 
being retained. The arguments of the Attorney 
General (as was to have been expected) prevailed, 
and on June roth sentence was pronounced against 
Becket. By this decree it was ordered that his 
bones should be publicly burnt, “ to admonish the 
living of their duty by the punishment of the dead,” 
at the same time, the gold and jewels and all the 
offerings at the Shrine were forfeited to the Crown. 

In September the Royal Commission for the 
destruction of shrines arrived at Canterbury, and the 
gold and precious stones, at which Colet and 
Erasmus had wondered so greatly, were removed. 
The jewels were first carefully picked out from their 
setting by a goldsmith, and the precious metal 
stripped off, after which the iron chest containing 
the relics was broken open with a sledge-hammer. 
A cloud of controversy hangs thickly over the 
disposal of the bones found within. Chroniclers of 
that time differ, accordingly as their religious 
sympathies dictate, some holding that they were 
burnt, while others declare them to have been 
decently buried ; others still supposing them to have 
been indiscriminately mingled with the other rubbish 
left behind by the spoilers, after the valuables had 
been taken away. The reputed skull of the Saint, 
covered with gold, was treated as an imposture, 
which, indeed, it must have been if the statement 
made at the time is correct, that the portion of it found 
with the other bones, was found to be very much 
larger. No one, not even a miracle-working Saint, 
they argued, could possess two skulls ; so, in disgust 
at this trickery, they burnt it to ashes. 

The jewels and the precious metals carried away 
filled two great coffers, and were taken out on the 
shoulders of seven or eight men. Twenty-six carts 
waited in the Close for the rest of the plunder. The 
gems went into the personal possession of the King ; 
among them, the great and splendid “Regale of 
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SOUTH AISLE OF CHOIR 
France” diamond, worn by Henry on an _ enor- 
mous ring which encircled his thumb. Cranmer, 
heaping up retribution for himself, was instant in 
season, and had already applied for a Royal Com- 
mission to be issued to his two chaplains, for the 
examination of the blood of Saint Thomas, one of 
the most potent among the relics, which he suspected 
to be red ochre. 

On the following 16th November a proclamation 
was issued, in which Becket was stigmatized as “a 
rebel and traitor to his prince,” and commanded 
“that henceforth the said Thomas Becket shall not 
be esteemed, named, reputed, nor called a Saint, but 
‘Bishop Becket,’ and that his images and pictures 
throughout the whole realm shall be put down and 
avoided out of all churches and chapels, and other 
places ; and that from henceforth the days used to 
be festivals in his name shall not be observed—nor 
the service, office, antiphonies, collects and prayers 
in his name read, but rased and put out of all books.” 

This proclamation was most faithfully observed, 
and old-time references to Saint Thomas are thus 
become extremely rare. Even the arms of the city 
of Canterbury, which bore his three Cornish choughs, 
were altered, and were only within comparatively 
recent times restored. 


With the stormy times preluded by Henry’s 


assumption of the headship of the English Church, 
through his confiscation of the revenues of this 





Canterbury 





Cathedral. 
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monastery of Christ Church, and his pillaging of 
Becket’s Shrine, went much of the decorative glory 
of Canterbury Cathedral. His Commission took the 
rich hangings, the gold and silver and the gems, but 
it was left to the short reign of Edward the Sixth, 
the days of Elizabeth, and, above all, the sacrilegious 
era of the Puritans, to destroy what the reforming 
zeal of a hundred years was pleased to call the 
‘superstitious and idolatrous images,” the tabernacle 
work and the jewelled windows that once rendered 
the Cathedral a blaze of gorgeous colour and a 
forest of crocketed pinnacles. A great deal of 
reforming can be done in a hundred years, and little 
is likely to be left after a century of zealous demoli- 
tion. It is, therefore, not the Canterbury Cathedral 
of ancient times we see on entering the Nave, but 
the House of God unfurnished and swept clean of 
much that made it beautiful. 

The monastery was extremely wealthy when Prior 
Chillendon pulled down Lanfranc’s Nave and rebuilt 
it in the Perpendicular style. That Norman Nave 
say 
greater probability is that it was not so crazy but 
that effectual renovation without rebuilding would 


had “ grown ruinous,” the records, but the 


have been possible. But the spirit of the age was 
altogether opposed to the ponderous character of 
Norman Architecture. 
lightly and loftily that walls took on the appearance 
of mere framings to the huge windows that so 
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greatly characterise this ultimate phase of Gothic 
Architecture. The constructional aspect was lost 
altogether to the eye, which marvelled how it 
became possible for these soaring shafts and heavy 
vaults to hold together, and the Architects of that 
time became skilful engineers rather than artists. 
An overweening ostentation of skill led them to 
pile up these slender 
alleys of stone to the aE ei 
last point of endur- 
ance; and let us do 
them sufficient justice 
to note that their 
“nicely calculated, 
less or more,’ was, 
indeed, so nicely cal- 
culated that very few ff 
of these later Gothic i) 
ih 


wf) 


works have ever lapsed y 
and fallen into ruin, 
as have many of the WP ye, 
Early English works fig 
of greater artistic in- vi 
terest, but less exact 
knowledge of statics. 
Unfortunately for those 
who love the earlier 
styles, the age which | 
witnessed the growth 
and development of 
the Perpendicular 
style was one of the 
greatest wealth and 
activity. A ceaseless 
and untiring energy 
pervaded the land, 


he 4 


i, 


of the groining. Dating as it does from about 1380, 
this Nave is among the earliest of Perpendicular 
works, and was, indeed, in progress at the same 
time as that of Winchester, to which it bears a 
certain resemblance in the distribution of parts. 
Here, as at Winchester, the traditional feature of 
the Triforium is put aside to a very great extent, 
and instead of forming 
one of three almost 
equal parts, of Nave 
Arcade, Triforium, and 
Clerestory, as in some 
few old examples, or 
being of equal height 
with the Clerestory, 
with which, as very 
frequently seen, it 
formed one-third of 
the height to the two- 
third proportion of 
the Nave Arcade, it is 
reduced to a _ few 
openings from the 
Aisle roof, with just a 
kind of projecting 
string-course to mark 
the divisions. We have 
not here even the Tri- 
forium balustrade 
which Winchester pos- 
sesses. Here, as at 
Winchester, this “ Tri- 
forium ” (so to call it 
by its old name, al- 
though it has entirely 
changed in character 








tearing down the Nor- 
man, the Early En- 
glish, and the Deco- 
rated Churches and 
Cathedrals, and rear- 
ing upon their sites 
buildings immeasur- 
ably larger, loftier, and 
lighter, but less indi- 
vidual and less inte- 
resting in every way 
than the work of the 
mighty builders who had gone before. 

Frankly, then, the great soaring Nave of Canter- 
bury, with its long alleys of clustered pillars, its 
great windows, and broad, unornamented wall- 
spaces, is disappointing. Few details here tempt 
the Architect to linger, and the sole ornamentation 
which the builders allowed themselves in this long- 
drawn vista is seen on the sparely-sculptured bosses 
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DOWN THE CHURCH FROM BECKET’S CROWN 


and no longer be- 
comes a feature) is 
obtained by prolong- 
ing the Clerestory win- 
dows downward, and 
making these prolon- 
gations panels instead 
of lights. These panels 
have plain openings 
cut through them, by 
which a view is ob- 
tained on to the floor 
of the Nave from the passage over the roof of the side 
aisles. As at Winchester, this Perpendicular Nave 
replaced Norman work, but although the story of 
both is thus far similar, the method of proceeding 
with the rebuilding was different. At Winchester 
the original Norman piers were either clothed with 
new ashlaring, or the old ashlar was wrought into 
new mouldings wherever possible; while here, at 























Canterbury 


Canterbury, the piers were entirely rebuilt. Both 
buildings eloquently proclaim their histories ; that of 
Winchester retaining a massiveness inherited from 
the Norman core which underlies Wykeham’s Per- 
pendicular mouldings, while this of Canterbury is 
slight to extremity. An interesting comparison is 
afforded by placing the illustration of the Nave of 
Canterbury in the last number of ARCHITECTURE 
beside that of Winchester Cathedral, illustrated in 
the issue for October last. This comparison will 
shew, more thoroughly than words can do, how 
greatly these works differ. The side aisles here are 
higher in proportion tothe Nave than at Winchester, 
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was lent to the Prior of Canterbury, and that it was 
carried out with minor alterations and rearrange- 
ments. 

Much of the cold and bare appearance of the Nave 
at the present time is due to the almost entire 
absence of stained glass. The great aisle windows 
were designed especially to give scope to that Art 
which had then, between the close of the fourteenth 
century and the opening years of the fifteenth, 
attained its height, and when those broad and lofty 
lights were filled with blazoned arms and _ the 
pictured story of the saints, this great western limb of 


the Cathedral was fully furnished in the flood of colour 











BECKET S CROWN 


The Cle- 
restory windows are, however, almost identical in 


and the tracery of the windows different. 


pattern, although the management of the mouldings 
is different. The lierne vaults, too, offer many points 
of resemblance. In view of this remarkable simi- 
larity, itis pertinent to enquire here whether any cor- 
respondence was maintained between Prior Chil- 
lendon and the Architect-Bishop of Winchester, that 
master-builder, William of Wykeham, who, it cannot 
too often be insisted, was actually the designer of 


the work built in his name. Unfortunately, no 


records have yet been discovered bearing in detail 
upon these works, and so we cannot prove what may 
shrewdly be surmised : that the design of Winchester 





which the sun in his daily course from east to west 
poured through the gorgeous. windows of the South 
Aisle during morn and afternoon, and through the 
immense west window as he sank in the evening 
below the horizon in the direction of Harbledown. 
To-day, this western window is filled with the frag- 
ments of the coloured glass from the others, which 
are still, as are most of the windows of the Cathedral, 
of plain glass. This we owe generally to the Refor- 
mation, partly to the determination of Henry VIII. 
and his ministers to destroy everything relating to 
Becket, and particularly to the fanaticism of one 
Richard Culmer, who has come down to us under the 
“Blue Dick.” 


nickname of This worthy was a 
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Puritan who flourished at Canterbury in most 
destructive manner during that great upheaval of 
Puritanism, which resulted in the death of Charles I. 
“Blue 


Dick” holds an equally bad eminence with, if 


and the establishment of the Commonwealth. 


indeed not a worse than, that thoroughgoing 
iconoclast, Tofts, who despoiled the East An- 
glian Churches of their stained glass and monu- 


mental brasses. Tofts was paid for his work, 
but Richard Culmer seems to have been an amateur, 
and to have destroyed for destruction’s sake, without 
hope of reward. To him we owe the demolition of 
the one stained glass figure of Saint Thomas, which 
had survived Henry’s clean sweep of all that related 
to the obnoxious saint. It appeared in the centre of 
the great window of the North-west Transept, in 
full length, robed and mitred. That magnificent 
window was given by Edward IV. and his Queen, 
Elizabeth Woodville, and it originally pictured the 
Virgin in “seven 
several glorious ap- 
The 
figures of King and 


Queen 


pearances.” 


remain to 
prove the exquisite 
nature of the work, 
whose _ remarkably 
soft and silvery ap- 
pearance puts to 
hot 


and crude glass of 


shame some 


forty-five years 
since, to be found 
not far away. 


Richard Culmer, 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT'S TOMB. 


after perambulating 

the Cathedral with a pike, which he thrust through 
every window within reach, arrived before this, the 
glory of the Transept of the Martyrdom. To reach the 
figure of the Archbishop he mounted on a ladder, 
from whose top he proceeded to “rattle down 
proude Becket’s glassie bones.” While thus engaged, 
one who did not approve of this wanton destruction, 
“threw a stone with so good a will that, if Saint 
Richard Culmer had not ducked, he might have laid 
his own bones among the rubbish.” But he had 
done his wish. 

One feature in which Canterbury is unique is the 
great height at which the Choir is elevated above 
the 
crossing, and extending downward some way across, 
are the lofty flights of stone steps which, together 
with the Choir Screen, cut off the two portions of 


Nave. Between the eastwardly piers of the 


the Church from one another even more thoroughly 


than usual. It was here the thronging pilgrims 
waited their turn to view the Shrine of Saint 
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Thomas, and they passed the time in admiring the 
windows and, if we may believe contemporary 
writers on the manners and customs of those times 
(and there is no reason why we should not do so), 
in no very seemly pranks and pastimes. 

The four supporting piers of the crossing seem, 
from their thickness, to be the original Norman 
work, with new mouldings cut on their surface. 
Between them, midway of their height, 
Goldston added, about the year 1500, a remark- 


Prior 


able decorative feature whose pierced and elabo- 
rately ornamented work masks its utilitarian purpose 
and the very serious reason of its being placed here. 
The piers had begun to give way under the recently- 
imposed weight of the lofty Bell Harry tower, and 
were bowing inwards. To meet this danger Thomas 


Goldston contrived an arch between the piers 
bearing a richly sculptured mass of stonework 
designed to buttress the piers outwards. The same 
- thing was done at 
Wells Cathedral, 
whose famous 
verted arches at the 


crossing were called 


in- 


into existence by 
an exactly similar 
danger. Only at 
Wells the remedy 
is a defect, while 
at Canterbury _ it 
becomes an added 
beauty. 

If, however, we 
desire to see the 
of carved 
and_ the 
artistry of proportion, it is in eastern por- 
the Church we find them. Before, how- 
ever, we enter the Choir, we will follow the foot- 


beauty 
foliage 
the 

tion of 


steps of the pilgrims, who were conducted from 
the Nave, through the dark passage under the Choir 
steps into the North-Eastern Transept,—the “ Tran- 
sept of the Martyrdom.” The place is very different 
now from what it was on that day when the assassins, 
taking horse from Saltwood, rode into the city and 
forced themselves into the Monastery precincts. It 
was altered to its present aspect by Prior Chillendon, 
and that late fourteenth-century reconstruction swept 
away a singular Architectural arrangement whose 
like may only now be seen in the Norman Church of 
St. Stephen, at Caen, from which, indeed, we have 
already hinted that the whole design of the original 
Norman Church at Canterbury proceeded. This 
Transept of Lanfranc’s was in two stories, its upper 
and lower floors divided by a vault which was open 
to the Nave, and supported at that point of entrance 


THE TOMB OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 











by a single shaft; the lower portion, although being 
on a level with the Nave floor, and therefore by no 
means to be looked upon as a Crypt, being, by 
reason of its characteristic heavy Norman work, of 
an almost crypt-like gloom. 

These upper and lower floors had each an eastern 
apsidal termination. In that of the upper one was 
the Chapel of St. Blaise, the especial patron of wool- 
staplers; while in the lower was the altar of St. 
Benedict. Here, too, were the graves of the Saxon 
prelates. In the western wall, a doorway opened 
into the Cloister, even as the Perpendicular door 
does now. 

Into this gloomy. place Becket retired with dig- 
nity, after the furious altercation which took place 
in his hall of audience, and would probably have 
been slain in the Cloisters, had not the brethren of 
the Monastery dragged him, against his will, uncere- 
moniously into the Church. Through this door they 
entered, the monks barring it hastily after them. 
But the Archbishop flung it open again with his own 
hands, exclaiming passionately that the Church of 
Christ must not be turned into a Castle. 

The door thus left open, the mailed and armed 
knigkts rushed in, the cowering monks scattering to 
right and left, lying to the various altars and secret 
places of the fast darkening Church. The time was 
five o’clock of December 29th, 1170, and vespers 
were already being sung. All, however, was now in 
utter confusion ; the Archbishop alone, around whom 
raged the furious turmoil, preserving an outward 
calm. 

As they entered the Church, the knights, coming 
from the Cloisters, whose darkness was not so intense 
as that within the building, could scarce distinguish 
whose were the figures standing there. At that 
moment Becket stood midway on the flight of steps 
which then led up into the Choir. He had been 
urged to take refuge there, and probably was on the 
point of yielding to those few staunch friends who 
still clung round him, although in imminent peril of 
the sword. There he stood, with his old instructor 
in matters ecclesiastic, Robert of Merton; and with 
his chaplain, William Fitz Stephen, and Edward 
Grim, a clerk of Cambridge. 

Seeing this little company standing there, Reginald 
Fitz Urse, who was the first of the knights to enter, 
demanded of them, “ Where is the Archbishop ?” 
Becket stopped and retraced his steps to the 
Transept, standing by the altar of Saint Benedict, 
and here the knights gathered round him, and— 
fearing perhaps to consummate within the Church 
the work upon which they were come—endeavoured 
to drag him from it. Some little fear they had, 
but it marvellous that men could in 
that superstitious and priest-ridden age murder an 
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ecclesiastic who held the power of excommunica- 
tion. But Becket, although Archbishop, and armed 
with all the ghostly terrors of the Romish Church ; 
although in his own Cathedral, and habited at the 
time in his ecclesiastical vestments, was not proof 
against these men who had sworn to avenge their 
lord, the king. He resisted with all his might their 
efforts to drag him forth, while Grim aided him by 
placing his arm around his body. 

Becket was a man alike of strong passions and vigor- 
ous person. He upbraided them with language as 
violent as their own, and threw one of his mailed 
aggressors, Tracy, upon the ground. Then Fitz Urse 
furiously struck the Archbishop’s cap off with his 
sword. Becket, although but little hurt, saw that his 
end was come. He covered his eyes with his hands, 
and, commending his soul to God, to Saint Denys 
of France, to Saint Alphage, and to the blessed 
hierarchy of Saints, prepared for that martyrdom 
which was presently to come. Tracy rose from the 
floor to which he had been thrown and struck him 
a blow, which Grim, lifting his arm to save the 
Archbishop, received. The arm was nearly severed, 
and Becket was also slightly wounded. Two other 
heavy blows followed from Tracy, and the Arch- 
bishop fell upon his face on the pavement, but, says 
a chronicler, with such dignity that his robes were 
not disarranged. As he lay there, Reginald le 
Bret struck him, shouting, ‘Take this, for the love 
of my lord William, the king’s brother.” The blow 
was so violent that the scalp was severed from the 
skull, and the sword was broken in two. Into the 
ghastly wound, Hugh de Horsea, a chaplain who 
was with the assassins, thrust his sword, and 
scattered the brains on the pavement. “Let us 
go,” cried the recreant Churchman, “he will trouble 
us no more.” Meanwhile, Hugh de Moreville had 
struck no blow. He had held the door while these 
things were doing, and now the deed was done he 
went with the others. They rushed through the 
Cloisters, wounding a monk as they went, and 
entered the Palace, which they plundered, though, 
their work completed, they were terror-stricken at 
its enormity. 

Before the wall by which Becket died an altar was 
erected, called the “ Altar of the Sword Point,’ and 
on it were exhibited, for hundreds of years, the 
broken fragments of Le Bret’s sword, together with 
other relics. 

It was in order that this altar might be better 
seen that Prior Chillendon removed the vault which 
divided the Transept into two floors, and greatly 
reconstructed the whole of this north-eastern arm. 
He thereby shed more light into a corner which had 
scarcely ever received the direct rays of the sun ; 
but destroyed the historical continuity of a place 








IN THE CRYPT—UNDER BECKET’S CROWN, 











which the martyrdom had rendered in the eyes of 
pious Catholics only one degree less holy than the 
scene of our Saviour’s crucifixion. 
Norman work remains now to shew the pilgrim, and, 
indeed, the pilgrims who come here to-day come 
more for the sake of sentiment than for religion. 

Vith the many abuses that existed in the old order 
of things, went also, it is sad to think, much of the 
living reality of religion ; and Canterbury Cathedral 


No characteristic 


is become a historical museum, wherein crowds of 
curious tourists are told marvellous tales and shewn 
Architectural wonders for sixpence a_ head. 
Curiosity, and not religion, draws the crowd, and 
Byron has caught the spirit of the times happily 
enough (although “beadle”’ and “cathedral” are not 
among the elegancies of rhyme), when he says of 


Don Juan and his companion :— 


‘They saw at Canterbury the Cathedral, 
Black Edward's helm and Becket's bloody stone 
Were pointed out, as usual, by the beadle, 
In the same quiet, uninterested tone : 
There's glory for you, gentle reader! All 


Ends in a rusty casque and dubious bone.” 

And how very dubious are the bones discovered 
some years since and said to be those of Becket, is a 
question that may not be enlarged upon here. 

Although much of the Norman ashlar was left by 
Chillendon when he reconstructed the scene of the 
martyrdom, and especially on its western side, it 
becomes difficult for many to conjure up what 
manner of place this was seven hundred years ago. 
The oviginal wall, however, is still shewn in front 
of which Becket fell, for the newer masonry which 
covers almost every other part of the Transept does 
not intrude itself here, but is cut off many feet above. 
The pavement, also, is believed to be original, and is 
of Caen stone. From one of these ftlagstones a small 
square piece has been taken and sent, so it is said, to 
Rome, together with other relics. In this holy spot 
are monuments of three Archbishops, of whom one 
finds a fitting resting place here, if it be fitting that 
good men should rest in places already of a peculiar 

For here, besides the memorials of Arch- 
Peckham (1273-1292) and of Tait, whose 
modern altar-tomb, in rare and costly marbles, with 
alabaster effigy, is in resplendent contrast with the 
poor monuments of Sumner and Dean Lyall, in the 
Nave, is the very handsome Chantry of Archbishop 
Warham (1503-1532), who died worth only £30. 
The rest had gone in good works ; but, as the Arch- 
bishop remarked, “ this little sufficed to see him on 
the way to Heaven.” Tait died worth £85,000. 

In this Transept were recently laid the remains of 
the late Archbishop, Doctor Benson, to whose 
memory an altar-tomb, with effigy, together with a 
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memorial window, are presently to be erected. That 
recalls the singular fact that not for very many 
years, not, indeed, since the Reformation, has an 
Archbishop found sepulture here in his Metropolitan 
Church. 

The spot on which the Chapel of Saint Bene- 
dict partly stood is now occupied by the Lady, 
or Dean’s Chapel, the work of Thomas Goldston, 
1449—1468. 
that of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster. 


The rich fan-vaulting somewhat recalls 


The Chapel takes its alternative name from the 
numerous monuments of the Deans who are buried 
within it, none of which take any higher interest 
than that which belongs to grotesques. This Chapel 
has long been in a grossly neglected condition. 

The South-Western Transept is in many respects 
the counterpart of its fe'low on the opposite side. A 
Chapel, known as Saint Michael’s, or the Warriors’ 
Chapel, which opens out of its eastern wall, is slightly 
earlier than the Transept itself. The vaulting, which 
can be but imperfectly seen, is a beautiful specimen 
of lierne work, of a more intricate character than 
The 
Hoor space is almost entirely occupied by some very 


that to be seen in the groining of the Nave. 


large and very handsome altar-tombs, among which 
the central example is the finest. On this elaborate 
specimen of old-time mortuary art are three effigies : 
those of Margaret Holland and her two knightly and 
blood-royal spouses, John Beaufort, Earl of Somer- 
set, half-brother of Henry the Fourth, and Thomas 
of Clarence, second son of the same Henry—a sin- 
gular succession of husbands. She survived them 
both, and erected this monument. Her second hus- 
band died a warrior’s death at the battle of Beaumy, 
in 1421, where he received a lance-thrust in the face. 
This Chapel possesses a great enigma in the remark- 
ably-situated stone coffin of Stephen Langton, Arch- 
bishop and Papal Nuncio, 1207—28 ; that commanding 
figure of King John’s troubled reign, who espoused 
the Barons’ cause and took a prominent part in the 
actions which brought about the signing of Magna 
Charta in the historic meadow of Runnymead. The 
plain coffin of this remarkable man appears with the 
head only inside the Church. The rest is built into 
the wall. It was suggested by a very perspicuous 
antiquary, many years ago, that when this Chapel 
was rebuilt, a hundred and fifty years after Langton’s 
death, it took up a portion of the graveyard, where, 
exposed to wind and rain and all the abrading influ- 
ences of the weather, this tomb had stood. The 
explanation does not seem a satisfactory one to 
account for the singular position, or the simple 
character of this memorial of so distinguished a 
man. 

If we now retrace our steps, and ascend the flight 
of stairs that leads from the Nave to the Choir Screen, 
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we shall see how thoroughly — how much more 
thoroughly than elsewhere—the two great divisions 
of the Church are divided. Not only is the 
. Nave marked as distinct from the Choir by 
this dignified approach to the latter, but the 
Choir is further secluded by the thoroughly 
constructional character of the Screen, which is 
not, as in most cases,“ a light grille, or formed 
by return stalls, but a substantial stone wall, 
fourteen feet high, with a small door in the centre. 
This is Perpendicular work, and is adorned with a 
profusion of tabernacles and the carved figures of 
saints, among whom the Royal Saint Ethelbert has 
been identified. The whole series has been restored 
in modern times, having suffered greatly at the hands, 
and pikes, of “ Blue Dick” and his rabble. From 
here we will enter the Choir, coming thus into a 
building entirely distinct from the portions we have 
so far visited. We are now come into an altogether 
foreign Church. Even as Westminster Abbey, built 
when First Pointed had become thoroughly deve- 
loped, is a Church designed and built by French 
Architects, so is this, of a century and more earlier, 
the product of Frenchmen. The fact is interesting, 
that England’s two most famous Churches should be 
so largely the work of foreign artists. It needs not 
to refer to historical documents to discover that the 
Choirs of Canterbury Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey are not the products of English genius. Their 
lofty and slender proportions, their high-pitched 
roofs, their very decorative carving, and the charac- 
teristic French square abacus here at Canterbury, 
proclaim the fact unmistakably. This is the longest 
Choir in England, 180 feet in length, and the feature 
of the flights of stairs leading up to it from the Nave 
being repeated at intervals along this great stretch 
give it the appearance of still greater extent. 

Here we look on the Choir which succeeded 
“the glorious Choir of Conrad,” destroyed in the 
conflagration of 1174. But not all the Norman 
work perished in that stupendous disaster. There 
were still left some portions of the exterior walls, 
together with two towers which flanked the apse 
at its springing. These it was decided to retain, 
and they are still prominent feature of the exterior 
view. A reference to the plan issued with the last 
number of ARCHITECTURE will shew these two 
towers, named respectively St. Anselm’s and St. 
Andrew’s, and will clearly point, in the disposition 
of their ground plan, to a former apsidal termina- 
tion. But when it was decided to rebuild the 


* But compare Rochester, with which Canterbury should 
certainly be visited. Rochester exhibits a similar approach by 
steps from Nave to Choir, and has a similar Screen. Indeed, 


the inter-relation of both Cathedrals is remarkable.—Ep. ArcHI- 
TECTURE 
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Choir, the changed circumstances impressed them- 
selves with great force upon the Prior and brethren 
of Christ Church. They had gained a new and 
tremendous importance in Christendom, and were 
no longer, as they had formerly been, second in 
consideration to the neighbouring monastery of 
Saint Augustine. They possessed now the glory of 
a martyr before whose brilliance most others paled. 
Already his saintly status had been acknowledged, and 
two years previously Henry the Second had per- 
formed penance here in the Crypt, walking barefoot 
through the streets of Canterbury and receiving 
some two hundred and fifty strokes on his uncovered 
back as he stood beside the tomb of the murdered 
prelate. But one has not much faith in the rigours 
of that scourging. The monks had every cause to 
hate the king, but they would probably have laid on 
much harder and with a better will had the penitent 
not been of so exalted a station. As it was, he 
walked forth fully absolved, and does not seem to 
have been greatly hurt. A workmanlike scourging 
would doubtless have invalided, if it had not killed 
him. Already the Saint had worked many miracles 
and vouchsafed great and abounding mercies, not 
the least among which was the capture of the 
Scottish King by the English troops at Alnwick on 
the very day of Henry’s penance. It is difficult to 
see what part Saint Thomas really had in the affair, 
but Henry connected his tardy penance with this 
signal triumph and the Saint’s intercession as leading 
to it, and the fame of Saint Thomas grew accord- 
ingly. 

As a result of all this, the Choir was rebuilt ona 
larger and much more magnificent scale and pro- 
longed eastward, over the site of the Lady Chapel, 
which was placed ina position off the North-west 
Transept. It would not have sufficed to give Saint 
Thomas a mere Chapel. His great fame and the 
many thousands who flocked to him rendered it 
imperative that a widespreading space should be 
provided for the placing of his shrine, in order that 
not three or four, but hundreds, of pilgrims could 
view it at once. It was, therefore, decided to rebuild 
behind the High Altar a large and lofty Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity, Becket having sung his first Mass 
as Archbishop in the Norman Chapel of that same 
dedication, and to place his shrine in midst of it. 
This Chapel has an apsidal termination, which 
probably was the contemplated extreme east end 
of the Cathedral, the Corona, popularly called 
“ Becket’s Crown,” having been, in all likelihood, an 
afterthought. 

Willian of Sens was the Architect employed for 
the rebuilding. He had an adaptive disposition, or 
perhaps it was strictly enjoined upon him to utilise 
what remained of the Norman work, However that 
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may be, it is certain that the North Choir Aisle and the 
North-eastern Transept still shew large portions of 
the work of Ernulf, who began the rebuilding of 
Lanfranc’s Choir when Anselm was Archbishop. So 
loyally did French William blend his design with 
that of his predecessor that, while working in the 
changed taste of his own day, he continued to har- 
monise his with the older details, and employed the 
round arch alternately with the pointed variety that 
belonged to his own time. He is found entirely 
himself within the enclosed Choir, whose walls he 
rebuilt from the ground upwards, and here you shall 
see him to have been strongly influenced by some 
unnamed and still unknown Classic model. For, 
although we call his work Transitional, from Norman 
to Early English, there is yet a note of Classic taste 
which is to be found here alone among English 
Cathedrals. The tall round piers of the Choir and 
of the Trinity Chapel: are of proportions unknown 
to purely Gothic Architecture, and the acanthus 
carving of their capitals is a very close approximation 
to the Corinthian model. The stone used in the 
Choir is of an agreeable pale yellow, which is set off 
to admiration by the slender dark marble shafts used 
in clusters. A small portion of the pavement seems 
to belong to Ernulf’s time. It is of a delicate brown 
tint, apparently veined’ marble. When parts of it 
are taken up for repair or alteration, it is quite usual 
to find the joints filled with lead which has spread 
down to the cement below. There seems to be no 
reasonable doubt that this is a relic of the fire of 
1174, which melted the lead of the roof and caused 
it to run down in this manner 

The mixture of round and pointed arches in the 
Choir sounds discordant. 
wear that aspect. 


It does not, however, 
This practice was, no doubt, 
suggested to William of Sens by the ruined outer 
walls which, although roofless and partly calcined 
by the great heat, still retained their round-headed 
windows complete. He made his main arcade with 
pointed arches, and introduced a compromise in the 
Triforium, which consists of two pointed lights, 
comprised within round arches. His third, or 
Clerestory, order is pointed, and his vaulting shews 
a tentative advance from the plain four-part Norman 
type. 
vaulting that French William fell, “ by the vengeance 
of God or the spite of the devil,” from a scaffolding 
fifty feet high. From his bed he watched its com- 
pletion, and his work was then transferred to Eng- 
lish William. 

Everything eastward of the High Altar is the 
handiwork of English William, who, however, seems 
to have followed his predecessor’s style very faith- 
fully, differing from it only in his details, which are 
lighter and far more graceful. Where he uses 





It was while directing the turning of this. 


Cathedral. 


marble shafts he detaches them, to produce a very 
elegant effect, and his mouldings become more 
ornate. The Trinity Chapel is his as well as the 
Corona, and in it we find no dislocation of style. 
This might well seem, did we not know differently, 
to be the work of William of Sens, developing 
himself as he proceeded. 

The place where the Shrine of Becket was situated 
is fixed by the marks remaining on the mosaic pave- 
ment of the Chapel. It was translated to this spot 
from the Crypt on Tuesday, July 7th, 1220. Two 
years’ notice had been given of the occasion. The 
night before this solemn ceremony, the Archbishop, 
Stephen Langton, before all the monks of the 
Monastery, opened the martyr’s tomb, and the next 
day there assembled in the newly-completed Chapel 
such a concourse “ the lyke of which Englonde has 
never before witnessed. Pandulf, the Papal Legate, 
the Archbishops of Rheims and Canterbury, and 
Hubert de Burgh, Grand Justiciary of the Realm, 
descended into the Crypt and bore the coffer con- 
taining the bones of the martyr thence to the place 
prepared for it. The procession was headed by the 
young king, Henry the Third. The Shrine in which 
the coffer was to be deposited resembled that of 
St. Cuthbert, at Durham. Its lower part was of stone 
and marble. It was kept covered by a wooden 
canopy, which was drawn up when the pilgrims , 
were assembled, and the Shrine then burst upon 
their sight, blazing with gold and jewels. Its wooden 
sides were plated with gold and damasked with gold 
wire, and embossed with innumerable pearls and 
jewels and rings, cramped together on this gold 
ground. All fell down before this glorious Shrine, 
and the Prior would come forward and touch the 
several jewels with a white wand, naming the giver 
of each. One jewel was long thought to be the 
finest in Europe. It was called the “ Regale of 
We are told variously that it was a “ car- 
buncle or a diamond,” as large as a hen’s egg, and 
that it was presented by Louis the Seventh of France, 
who worshipped here. 


France.” 


The King was unwilling to 
part with so great a treasure, and was for making a 
present of so many marks ; but the stone leapt from 
the ring in which it was set and fastened itself firmly 
into the Shrine. The King could not withstand such 
a miracle. It was evident that Saint Thomas ardently 
desired to possess that stone, and Louis left it with 
him. But it would seem that Saint Thomas grew 
tired of his resplendent jewel in the course of time, 
for we have no record that it refused to come away 
when the goldsmith of Henry the Eighth’s Commis- 
sion tore it from its setting. The stone, it is said, 
“burnt at night like fire, and would suffice for a 
king’s ransom.” We cannot, however, check this 
extravagant language, nor satisfy ourselves whether 
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the jewel was a carbuncle or a diamond, for it has 
disappeared since the time of Queen Mary. It is 
thought to have been presented, with others, to the 
Court of Spain by Charles the First, when, as Prince 
of Wales, he ineffectually sought his bride there. 

The vulgar herd were not allowed to approach 
this Shrine too nearly, but the sick and lame were 
permitted to enter its enclosure and to rub them- 
selves against the stone and marble arches, in hope 
of acure. And so healing is the power of faith that 
many went away joyfully and left behind them 
innumerable staves and crutches which they no 
longer required. St. Thomas was also a mighty 
compeller of victory, and he earned his title of Saint 
Thomas Acrensis from the Hospital of Saint John at 
Acre, from which his intercession, according to the 
belief at that time, had caused the Saracens to be 
driven. A number of spears and flags, the trophies 
of that Christian victory, were suspended from the 
vault above his resting-place, and there still remains 
here, embedded in the masonry, a crescent of some 
exotic wood, supposed to have some reference to 
this occasion. 

Here, between two of the pillars of the south 
arcade to this Chapel, Edward the Black Prince was 
laid. Among the long array of altar-tombs of kings, 
and which, 
despite the violence and sacrilege of other times, 
the Cathedral is still remarkable, the tomb of this 
chivalric prince is easily first, both for historic 
and artistic value. He died of a wasting fever in 
1376, and was entombed, as he had enjoined, as 
There is 
not a statue in all England to rival the beautifully- 
wrought bronze effigy of this warrior, who warred 
over the greater part of Europe, but was doomed to 
die ingloriously of disease. He lies on an altar-tomb 
decorated with the Prince of Wales’s Feathers he 
was the first to assume, surrounded by the repeated 
inscription of Ich Dien, which so admirably expresses 
the chivalry of his character. He is habited in full 
armour, the likeness of the spurs he won at Crecy 
on his heels, his head resting on his helmet, and his 
hands joined in prayer. The face and head are 
evidently an portraiture of him, so 
masterly is the execution of the work and so like 
the features to those of his father and grandfather, 
in Westminster Abbey and Gloucester Cathedral. 
Traces remain of the gilding with which the effigy 
was covered ; the shields of arms and the curious 
Norman-French inscription, Houmont, supposed to 
mean “high spirit,” are uninjured, and every little 
detail of his magnificent memorial is as perfect now 
as when finished five hundred years ago. The 


princes, warriors, archbishops, for 


near as possible to the Martyr’s Shrine. 


excellent 


modern canopy suspended over his tomb has sur- 
vived the march of time and the fury of revolution ; 
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his wooden shield, his blazoned surcoat, colourless 
now, and in the semblance of a dirty rag, but once a 
truly royal adornment of velvet, glowing with the 
red and blue and golden quarterings of England 
and of France—all these things are left to speak of 
the grief with which the nation saw this ‘most perfect 
gentil knight” borne untimely to his grave. His 
gauntlets, too, and his tilting helmet are here, and 
only one thing is missing from its place—the sword 
wielded at Cregy and at Poictiers, and at many 
another fight, has vanished from its scabbard. If 
it be true what tradition says, that Cromwell stole 
that weapon, how much more impressive is it to 
think of the hero-worship thus felt by one great 
captain for another ! 


(To be continued.) 


ORNWALL ~~ PRE-HISTORIC 
AND PRESENT BY 
CHARLES G HARPER 


THE old world lingers long in the West Country. 
Not until the late sixties did the railway penetrate 
into the western extremity of Cornwall, and then only 
by a single line ; and even when the whistle of the 
locomotive was heard among these folded hills it 
took on, with the echoes which it awoke and set 
reverberating down these green and 
coombes, a new and charming intonation. Cornwall 
is, indeed, a land of many and varied wonders, and 
holiday-makers of all moods and leanings may find 
within its romantic borders an over-brimming interest. 
No other county has so strongly developed a local 
colour ; while in its Architecture it possesses a local 
and unmistakable style that is the product of 
the rugged scenery. The wild moors and gaunt 
granite crags, which have so long withstood the roar 
of the sea, or have defied with equal success the 
Hood of that modernity, which, but for this corner, 
clean licks the whole country to a level smugness. 
Even as these times have failed to make an impress 
upon this western land, so it has been found impos- 
sible to transplant the peculiar Cornish Architecture 
elsewhere. Whether it be an old cottage, like the 
sturdy fishermen’s cottages of Newlyn, an ancient 
Church, like the weatherbeaten Church of Buryas, ora 
grey granite mansion, like that long-fronted rambling 
building of the Godolphins, near Leeds Town, no 
one has found it possible to reproduce their note of 
style convincingly elsewhere, although many have 
found profit in sketching the homely and unpretend- 
ing work of men who, I suppose, never called them- 


pleasant 








ae 


selves Architects, and thought, in their modest 
provincial way, that the title of Artist fitted only 
those who made pictures. If no less an authority 
than the lamented Mr. J. D. Sedding, who knew and 
loved Cornwall well, could find inspiration in the 
unconscious Art of this county, certainly it needs no 
further insistence here upon the advantages to be 
gained by the student who can find pleasure ina 
sketching tour 
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late years regarded the Cornish railways as not the 
least remarkable among the antiquities of the district ; 
but latterly, since the Great Western has entirely 
taken over the Cornwall and West Cornwall lines 
and has been busily engaged on doubling them, the 
travelling has been greatly improved. But the line 
is still, in no sarcastic sense, a remarkable one, and 
the viaducts on which it is carried across the deep 

ravines,. which 


taken afoot — ' - —— are so recur- 


through these 
remotenesses. 
Plymouth is 
the last great 


camp of civili- 
sation down 
West,and when 
you have left it 
behind and are 
come across 
Brunel's giant 
railway bridge 
that spans the 
Tamar so ma- 
jestically, you 
are arrived in 
the Land of 
Yesterday; the 
country of fair- 
ies, sprites, pis- 
kies, ghosts, 
hobgoblins, and 
all manner of 
uncanny folk, ; 
of prodigious 
saints and de- 
vils; the realm 
of Once Upon 
a Time — de- 
lightful period 
of twilight 
vagueness. Jack 
the Giant Kil- 
ler was a Cor- 
nishman — and 
so was the Giant 
foraught I know 


THE MEN SCRYFA. 


to the contrary; and Cornishmen are prodigious 
wrestlers to this day, if that has anything to do 
with it. 


I set out with intent to gossip about some of the 
more remarkable of the pre-historic stones of this 
wondrous county ; but since we do not find them in 
its eastern parts, it may be well to premise our talk 
of them by mention of other remarkable antiquities 
on the way down. Impatient travellers have until 











| rent a feature 
of the county, 
are equally wor- 
thy mention 
with its other 
strange sights. 
They are the 
more to be 
noticed now be- 
cause in a very 
few years’ time 
they will have 
entirely disap- 
peared, to give 
way to newer 
and less roman- 
tic construc- 
tions. 

Cornwall is a 
Duchy, and the 
Prince of Wales 
its Duke. It has 
in these days 
found its best 
writer in that 
Cornishman 
who writes un- 
der the initial 
“Q,” and is now 
pretty generally 
known to be 
Mr. Quiller- 
Couch. He de- 
rives from Pol- 
perro, that 
fisher village 
. with the tho- 
roughly Cornish name, and in his stories he gives 
the mise en scene of what he is pleased to call 
“the Delectable Duchy” to perfection. And, 
indeed, the neighbourhood of Polperro is, par excel- 
lence, Cornish ; and I believe the adjoining hamlet of 
Talland to be one of the last places where the Devil 
has been credibly seen. It is a wild, weird place, 
this Talland, and if you don’t know it, you should 
hasten to make its acquaintance. It is a place that 
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gives you “creeps’’ down the back, and shivers, 
and other symptoms of eerie neighbours ; and pos- 
sesses some gems of grotesqueness among its tomb- 


stones. As thus :— 


Lament not for we our Mother So Dear no more in Vain 

If vou have Lost ‘tis we bave Gain, we are gone to See— 

Our Deariest Friends that Dweel Above them will we go an 
see 

And all our Friends that Dweel in Christ be'ow 


Will soon Come after we.’ 


Talland is a lonely spot, even in these times when 
the solitary places of the earth are filling up: a 
hundred years ago it wasa place to be shunned. 
In those days our grand- 


fathers had not discussed 


teeth in rage and despair, and fed, incontinently. 
But whatever truth there may, or may not, have 
been in these things, there can be little doubt, I fear, 
that Talland was the scene of many successful 
“runs” by smugglers, in which Parson Dodge took 
no inactive part. Supernatural spirits, it may shrewdly 
be surmised, were not the only ones in which that 
doughty minister was interested. 

The first hint of Cornwall’s prehistoric monuments 
you obtain as you journey westward by railway 
through Cornwall is at Carn Brea. Approaching 
that station, you see, looming up on the left hand, 
the rugged and imposing hill from which the station 


takes its name. Carn 





the picturesque, and de- 
tested Nature as they 
would poor relations. But 
there were reasons other 
than that of its loneliness 
to render Talland a place 
to be avoided. Devils, 
wraiths and apparitions 
made it a spot sedulously 
avoided by night, and 
none too crowded even 
by day. But, alas! for 
the bogeys and satanical 
society of Talland. Those 
tricksy sprites found their 
match in the vicar, who 
was, indeed, a most re- 
doubtable parson, and fit 
to claim kin with Saint 
Dunstan himself. He was 
a noted devil-queller and 
layer of gnomes, and, as 


Parson Dodge, enjoyed a 





wide celebrity. Never 


had he failed to exorcise MEMORIAL TO DOROTHY PENTREATH, PAUL 


the most malignant 

of demons, and he was, in fact, a clergyman 
before whom the unholy crew, including Satanus 
himself, was popularly supposed to tremble and flee, 
discomfited. Not only did Parson Dodge attend to 
the evil spirits of his own parish; he was constantly 
in request throughout the county, and so workman- 
like were his methods that I don’t believe there is an 
active devil of any importance in Cornwall at this 
day. At that time, however, the vicarage was a place 
to be approached with fear o’ nights, for it was 
reputed to be the resort of the parson’s familiars who 
assembled there to do his bidding, and the place to 
which came baffled imps to be unwillingly banished 
to the Red Sea, or some other equally undesirable 


place. The country folk heard them gnashing their 
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Brea is a hill of com- 
manding personality, 
steep, and encumbered 
with huge granite boul- 
ders, that give its highest 
point a peculiarly fan- 
tastie corona. Here, 
where rocks are most 
cyclopean and more 
wildly strewn, long-for- 
gotten builders have in 
ages gone contrived a 
gaunt and windy tower, 
perched airily on pixie- 
poised crags, and over- 
looking the scarred and 
streaked mining field that 
stretches from sea to sea. 
Exploration always 
brings its own peculiar 
disillusionments. It had 
been better, for a proper 
and enduring reverence 
for Carn Brea and _ its 
gory ,Druidic traditions, 
to have gazed and specu- 
lated upon it from be- 
low. For, really, to view Carn Brea from the 
valley on a day of mingled storm and shine is 
to receive an impression of grandeur and Brocken- 
like weirdness. The Druidical cromlechs and stone 
altars of Borlase’s vivid imagination, the craggy 
tower, the modern Dunstanville Pillar, break up the 
sky-line into mysterious points and notches ; even 
whitewashed cottages below and the brutal ugliness 
of the Dissenting Chapel, with the merely commer- 
cial aspect of the tin and copper mines of Pool 
village, that struggle down into the middle distance 
and foreground, take a decorative value and strange 
significance. Borlase, author of “Antiquities of 
Cornwall,” regarded Carn Brea as the principal seat 
of Druidic worship in the west of England, and pro- 





ee 








fessed to find in its fantastic, weatherworn rocks the 
Here, 
on this altitude, he thought he had discovered the 


signs and portents of that strange religion. 


sacred circle, the pool of lustration, the stone idol, 
All this 


dangerous a thing is a vivid imagination when owned 


and the seat cf judgment. shews how 
by an antiquary, for later and more exact investiga- 
tors have found that the hollows in the granite rocks 
in which the rain-water lodges were made by the 
action of the rain in the course of many centuries, 
and were never basins for sacred pools or for the 
blood of victims. There are, however, some genuine 
British remains on the hill top, in the form of the 
circular formation of 
early bee-hive huts. 
Before reaching Carn 
Brae, however, the rail- 
way passes through the 
of 


Doublebois, so called by 


romantic scenery 


its Norman-French lords, 


from the impenetrable 
woods that once = sur- 
rounded it. For miles 


upon miles the line goes 
along the shoulders of 
the hills, which are still 
thickly 
dense 
oak. 

strange 
land, 


before coming to Double- 


with 
of scrub- 


clothed 
forests 
Names, indeed, are 
in this strange 
and the railway 


bois passes a place named 
“Catch- 
Not every one 


singularly 
french.” 
knows what this name 
portends. It is simply 
a corruption of “chasse 


franche,” a right of free 


ANCIENT BRITISH DWELLING, 


warren anciently granted 

by the lord of that particular manor. Arriving at Lost- 
withiel, we reach a town remarkable for possessing, 
in its Early English Church of Saint Bartholomew, 
a Decorated octagonal lantern spire, which has 
captured the affections of every Architect who has 
beheld it. 


photographed, and 


It has been sketched and measured and 
it, 
admirable—but generally rather less than more—may 
be found in widely sundered towns and villages. 


copies of more or less 


The late Mr. Street called it the “ Architectural 
glory of Cornwall,’ and Mr. E. W. Godwin 
regarded it as “a composition as beautiful as 
it is unique.” He goes on to describe 
“the gablets surmounting each side of the 
octagonal belfry, which, although of a_ plain 
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of 


character, produce an effect richness unsur- 
passed by any parapet.” 

The Cornish have a wonderful trick of altering 
names to suit the convenience of their speech, and 
some of their colloquialisms have, in the course of 
centuries, crystallised into set forms. Many Cornish 
maidens are named (and so christened) Jenifer and 
Tamsin, the originals of those Christian names being 
and Thomasine. 


Guinevere The rare and pretty 


name of Avice is occasionally found. It is, how- 
ever, in the matter of place-names that the Cornish 
trick of the tongue has worked greatest wonders. 
Saint Blazey is a rendition of Saint Blaise ; Saint 





. Rumon, who lends _ his 
name to two parishes, 
becomes Ruan; Saint 


Austell, presumably de- 
rived from Augustulus, 
and Saint Buryan is a 
shortening of the name of 
Buriana, while the village 
its title 
from Gerennius, who was 


of Gerran has 
nothing of a saint, indeed, 
but very much of a chief- 
tain. 
There are so-called 
“ Druidical Circles,” and 
cromlechs, dolmens, stone 
avenues, and logan stones 
It is, 
however, in that remote 
district. of 
which is even now with- 


all over Cornwall. 
Cornwall, 


out railings, and is ever 
so likely to remain—the 
district of Penrith, or 
Land’s End —that the 
prehistoric monuments of 
the land are most thickly 


CHAPEL UNY 


strewn. If you take the 
map of Cornwall and find the town of Penzance, 
ancient signifi- 
does 


an religious 
it Pen 


“Holy Head,” you, will find, seven miles distant 


which itself has 


cance, deriving as from sans, Or 


from it and Mount’s Bay, on the opposite or north 
coast, the jagged promontory of the Gurnard’s 


Head. 
fearful headland, on which many a well-formed ship 


Three miles to the west of that black and 


has been dashed to pieces, you will find the village 
of Morvah, and midway between this point and 
Penzance the more considerable village of Madron. 
The area bounded by these readily-formed points is 
a rough triangle, with Penzance for its apex and 
Morvah and the Head as the 
Within these bounds are situated the most interest- 
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ing and the greater number of the sepulchral 
monuments of the Celts, and the other mysterious 
For 
exploration of this interesting field one must make 


remains which Cornwall has to shew. the 
one’s headquarters at Penzance, leaving the town 
at its eastern end and climbing the steep roads that 
lead upwards from Chyandour in the direction of 
Galval. 

At the bottom of a steep hill on the road to the 
Gurnard’s Head we come to Blen Bridge, a simple 
crossing-stone spanning a moorland rill that comes 
trinkling down the valley, and at the end of this 
bridge notice the first ancient monument of this 


excursion. And yet not so very ancient, for it 
belongs to Roman times, which are as nothing 


compared with the antiquity of the Celtic remains 
we shall presently discover. This is just a single 
granite block six feet high bearing the deeply-cut 
and very distinct inscription, “ Quenatavus Icdinui 
Filius,” and is, doubtless, the gravestone of some 
Roman who died 


at his post in this outlying 


province of the Empire. Whoever he was, his 
history will now never be known, and the curious 
monument must be 
We 


indeed, in a land of conjectures and theories, as 


tourist who passes by his 


content with mere conjecture. are here, 


also of enduring superstition. The casual tourist 
will perhaps find little evidence of the invincibly 
superstitious nature of the Cornish, because that 
people are shy of exhibiting their beliefs and 
traditions before possibly unsympathetic strangers. 
But once having gained their confidence and shewn 
yourself to be a Coznishman at heart, if not by 
blood and descent, you soon discover that the old 
beliefs are not dead. Cornish is not spoken now, 
and, indeed, the last person who spoke the ancient 
Cornish tongue died in 1778, and is buried at 
Paul, away on the other side of Penzance, where, 
in the wall of the churchyard you may find an 
elaborate monument of polished Cornish granite 
set up to her memory. Dolly Pentreath was but a 
lishwife, but she goes down to posterity on this score, 
for this Lucien 
Bonaparte placed this enduring memorial to her 


and same reason Prince Louis 
memory. 

But although the spoken language is dead, it has 
been preserved in books, and may even be learned. 
And let me say here that a smattering of Cornish 
will make your exploration of Cornwall a great deal 
more interesting than if you knew nothing of the 
significance of the names of hill and moor, streamlet 
or village. For the place-names of Cornwall have 
each and all their meaning, which is to be readily 
discovered with ever so little an acquaintance with 
Then shall you find that place- 
names the most uncanny and mysterious are really 


this Celtic tongue. 
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only ordinarily descriptive ; that “ Bichan park” 
means “small field;” that the place of British bee- 
hive huts called Chysauster, to which we shall pre- 
sently come, is so called by reason of the “ heap- 
and that 
means simply “Pool in the Wood.” 


shaped-houses” to be found there; 
“Polscoe ” 
Walking along the Cornish road you may hear the 
Cornish folk still use purely Celtic expressions, and 
one evening, on walking into Madron, I heard a 
mother call her baby-boy indoors because there was 
a “bukha-dhu” in the hedge. He ran indoors ina 
terrible hurry, because, you see, his mother had told 
him that ‘a “ black spirit’ was in that hedge ! 

Unfortunately, not a few of the hoary remains of 
an unlettered age have been wilfully or ignorantly 
destroyed, although some owe their preservation as 
much to the lasting superstitions of the people as to 
their remote positions, apart from the haunts of man. 
The following story will shew that some objections 
still remain in the popular mind against interfering 
with these ancient stones. Farmers find the rude 
crosses, which are still very numerous in Cornwall, 
extremely convenient as gate-posts, and to that use 
many of them have been brought. Such an one set 
his labourer to sink a pit for a post, but when the 
pit was finished and the labourer was told that the 
cross standing in the field, a little distance off, was 
to be placed in it, the man absolutely refused to have 
any hand in the matter; not, be it said, on account 
of the beautiful or the antique, but for fear of “the 
old people.” Another farmer related that he had a 
neighbour who “ haeled down a lot of stwuns called 
the Roundago, and sold ’em for building the docks 
at Penzance. But ne’er a penny of the money he 
got for ’em ever prospered, and there wasn’t wan of 
the hosses that haeled ’em that lived out the twelve- 
month; and they do say that some of the stwuns do 
weep blood, but”—reluctantly —“I don’t believe 
that.” 

Proceeding on the way to the Gurnard’s Head, 
the high hill in front, to the left, is “ Mulfra,” or 
Cormorant’s Hill, whose summit is crowned with 
the fallen cromlech of Mulfra which apparently stood 
upon four uprights. The table-stone appears to have 
been pushed off, and one of the four supporters has 
About one mile after passing Mulfra, 
half a mile to the left, in the moor, is another 


disappeared. 


fallen cromlech, with a circular covering - stone 
4 ft. 10 in. in diameter and 5 in. thick. Five hundred 
yards to the north of this spot, near the hamlet of 
Bosphrenius, is the most perfect specimen of a bee- 
Some 
distance away to the right, across the heathery moor, 
however, the ancient British village of Chysauster is 


hive hut probably remaining in England. 


to be seen, where, on the hillside, half buried in 
ferns and brambles, are twelve or more of these sin- 
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gular dwellings of our remote ancestors, enclosed 
within a dry wall and earthworks. All around them 
is the unchanging face of the moor; silent, holding 
the incommunicable history of those departed tribes 
who inhabited here, whose very names are unknown 
and whose only records are these uncemented walls, 
possibly, nay probably, eighteen centuries old. If 
you were so minded, you could demolish one of these 
dwellings in half an hour, and could perhaps reduce 
the whole village to a formless heap within a day. 
Yet they have remained in tolerable preservation 
throughout the ages, while Empires have run their 
inevitable course, and dynasties have risen and dis- 
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deer, or fox, or wolf; their heavy armlets and anklets 
of British gold. What has become of all the rich 
gold ornaments we know the Britons to have worn ? 
A few are in museums; but the rest, where are they ? 
Is it possible that, standing amid the bare stone 
walls of this British village, we unknowingly walk 
over the site of some hidden hoard? But these 
speculations are dangerous, and, if persisted in, 
might lead to the final overthrow of Chysauster at 
the hands of some expedition, armed with pick and 
spade, in search of fairy gold. 

The Gurnard’s Head, like many of the rocky head- 
lands of the county, has evidently been fortified in 
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LANYON QUOIT. 


appeared. Uncounted houses of substantial brick 
and stone and timber have succeeded one another on 
crowded sites in London and are forgotten, while 
these poor walls, grey as Time himself, are still 
upstanding. These walls incline inwards at the top, 
and originally stood twice as high as now, thus 
leaving a small space to be roofed over, which was 
probably done with a flat stone. A strong curiosity 


as to what manner of men they could have been who 
built these places impels one to many surmises. 
How did they fare, these pre-historic folk, in stress 
of weather ? and what need had they to fortify their 
little village? Their possessions could have been of 
the scantiest : a few stone implements; the skins of 








some long past era as a cliff castle, tor the narrow 
isthmus connecting the Head with the mainland 
shews trenches cut across it, together with corres- 
ponding mounds. Here, too, stand the remains of 
an early Christian Chapel which once stood beside a 
holy well. On the way to Morvah, along the cliffs, 
one comes to the picturesque headland of Bosigran 
Castle, once fortified, and now containing a flat 
logan rock. In fact, the whole of this neighbourhood 
is honeycombed with these memorials of a vanished 
race. Chun Quoit, and no fewer than seven hill 
castles are passed on the way to the Mén-an-Tol, or 
Holed Stone, that stands in the midst of a heathery 
waste near Lanyon Farm, on Anguidal Down. It is 
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quite unlikely that any definite explanation will ever 
be given of the uses to which this remarkable monu- 
ment was dedicated. It has stood here for uncounted 
centuries, and bids fair to remain an enigma to the 
end of time, even as Stonehenge remains solemn 
of three 


and mysterious. It consists of a series 


stones placed in line. The centre stone, which gives 
the name to it, is four feet in diameter and one foot 
thick, while the 


hole is one foot three inches in 


diameter. Legends, of course, have thickly clustered 
about the fact of so remarkable a stone being found 
in so isolated a position. One of the most popular 
“Crick Stone,” 
called, is that if a person afflicted with a crick in the 


fancies about the as it is locally 


little less mysterious than the unwritten ones round 
about, because the Roman inscription “ Rialobran 
Cunoval Fil” proves it to be the last resting-place 
of some Roman or Romanised Briton, of whom 
this is the only record. One would dearly like to 
know something of Rialobran, the son of Cunovalus, 
and how he came to be buried in these wilds, 
among these grey monuments which were ancient 
in his time and at which he, doubtless, marvelled as 
greatly as we do now. Could his secret be plucked 
forth of the void of years by digging here, surely it 
were excusable to come with ropes and spades and 
matlocks and 


prevail upon him to disclose, by 


evidence of his sepulchre. what rank and station in 
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back crawls nine times through the hole, and sleeps 
with a sixpence under his pillow, he will be straight- 
way cured. How such a legend could have arisen is 
difficult to surmise, for that the efficacy of the charm 
could ever be proved is quite impossible ; that 
person who could crawl through a hole of fifieen 
An 
attempt at a more scientific explanation holds this to 
be a primitive astronomical instrument for the obser- 
vation of the equinoxes, and the consequent timely 
celebration by the Druids of their mysterious rites. 

A quarter of a mile away, on the Gwn Mén 
Scryfa, or Down of the Written Stone, stands the 
Mén Scryfa, or Written Stone itself, a monument a 
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inches in diameter having yet to be discovered. 


life he held. But the Cornishman could not readily 
be found who would lend a helping hand, for it is a 
record that the ponderous granite monolith that 
stands eight feet high amid the purple heather lay 
within recent years prostrate upon the ground, 
having fallen suddenly while a hardy miner was 
digging at its foot in search of that buried treasure 
which is the dream of thousands to lie in keeping of 
these memorials of the past. That miner nearly lost 
his life in the fall of the granite mass, which was, of 
course, thrown down by the “old people” who 
have charge of it and its treasure against the day 
when its owner shall come to claim his store. 


The coroneted hill of Carn Galva is a prominent 











object in the neighbourhood of the Mén-an-Tol, and 
near by is one of the numerous stone circles to 
be found in Penwith. This, known variously as 
Boskedran Circle, or the Nine Maidens, is very 
similar to the Dawns Mén, or Merry Maidens, of 
Boscawen On, on the way to Land’s End. The 
There are eleven 
stones, and not nine, as might be supposed from 


of the circle. 


diameter of this circle is 72 feet. 


the name This discrepancy lends 
some colour to the local superstition that no one 
can count these stones twice alike. Six stones are 
still erect, six lie prone upon the moor. 


To conclude this round of monuments, we come 
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This particular Logan Rock, which stands on the 
headland of Trereen Dinar, a fantastic pile of rocks 
near the road from Penzance to the Land’s End, is 
an irregularly square block of granite weighing sixty- 
five tons, so delicately poised that it rocks appreciably 
to the touch. It is a great attraction to tourists who 
visit the Land’s End district, and must have been 
“logged,” as a Cornishman would say, by many 
of 
Cornish antiquary, who wrote so much about the 


hundreds of thousands hands. Borlase, the 


antiquities of his native county, was pleased to say 
in one of his works that it was “ morally impossible 
that any lever, or, indeed, any force, however applied 











THE MEN-AN-10L. 


to Lanyon Quoit, standing on the broken ground 
of Boswava’s moor. 
Cornwall, is supported at a height of 5 feet from the 
ground by three rude pillars. It is said that it once 
stood considerably higher ; so high, indeed, that a 
horseman could shelter under it. If this be true, the 
accumulation of earth around the pillar must be 
immense. The table-stone is 184 feet in length, 
and of great weight, but this did not prevent it being 
upset many years ago. 


It was, however, replaced in 
its original position in 1825, when Lieutenant Gold- 
smith applied to this purpose the machinery with 
which he had restored the Logan Rock to its place. 





This, the finest cromlech in 


in a mechanical way, can remove the Logan Rock 
from its present situation.”” This appealed as a chal- 
lenge to a certain Lieutenant Goldsmith, a Revenue 
officer in command of a cutter stationed off this 
coast, and in 1824 he landed with a boat’s crew and 
disproved the assertion of Borlax by oversetting the 
Logan with ropes and crowbar. The thing was 
readily done, but it was not so easy a matter to 
replace the stone in its true position, as the Lieu- 
tenant presently found when the Admiralty, being 
informed of the affair by indignant Cornishmen, 
ordered him to restore it. Many months were con- 
sumed, much labour and expensive tackle employed 
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to set the Logan again on its pivot, and that rash 
officer probably had sufficient cause to bitterly regret 
that stupid freak all his life. 

Our final illustration represents another type of 
ancient British dwelling, situated on the summit of 
the hill called Chapel Way, midway betwen Penzance 
and Cape Cornwall. It is a curious subterranean 
gallery, called in Cornish a “ Fogan,” walled on its 
sides and covered with flat slabs of granite. It ex- 
pands, as it goes, into a beehive hut, with a circular 
floor, twelve feet in diameter ; and, altogether, taking 
into account the neatness of its workmanship and the 
cleverness of its plan, it must be held to represent 
the high-water mark of Architectural design, plan 
and construction, to which our blue-painted ancestors 
of long ago attained. 


LD ENGLISH GATE-HOUSES 
II BY EDWARD CHRISTIE 


THERE are some fine examples of Gate- 
houses at Winchester, both military and collegiate, 
and, it must be added, ecclesiastical; for here we have 
the singular feature of a Church occupying a situation 
over the archway of a medizval gate. Kingsgate is 
the gateway Ehur honoured, and the Church, 
occupying the room above, is that of Saint Swithun. 
The structure is of the late thirteenth cr early 
fourteenth century, and consists of a central pointed 
arch and two smaller ones, for foot passengers, on 
either side. On passing through this gate, one finds 
that the stout buttresses dividing the composition 
into three so strongly accentuated lateral parts are 
not, as might reasonably be supposed, continued 
through, in the shape of solid walls, but are the very 
necessary strengthening of the piers on which the 
superstructure wholly rests. A dwarf wall, some 
three feet high, separates either pathway from the 
roadway, and is surmounted by open timbering. 
Three huge battlements, a steep red-tilted roof with 
a vane at one end, and two peaked dormers com- 
plete the appearance of this singular structure. 
The two lower windows are obviously later inven- 
tions, and were probably introduced when the little 
Church was remodelled in the sixteenth century. 
The material in which the gate is built is the 
familiar Hampshire old-time mixture of flint and 
dressed stone, a mixture in which the squared 
stones are in the same proportion as currants in the 
average currant-bun—few and far between. It isa 
singularly pleasing method and charms by its very 
waywardness and inconsequence. Not so pleasing 
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are the recent reparations in stucco around the small 
arches. 

The mass of solid masonry in which the buttresses 
and the centre arch, together with the course above 
it, are constructed, would seem to be the remains of 
some earlier gate, with whose disappearance doubt- 
less went the groining now replaced by flat ceilings. 
The only remaining gate in the city is the thirteenth- 
century West Gate, which stands at the upper end 
of the hilly High Street ; a frowning construction of 
stone, heavily machicolated. Erected for purely 
military purposes in the time of Henry the Third, 
it has undergone no modernising, and remains 
to-day a very favourable specimen of the Town Gate 
of the thirteenth century, severely unornamental 
save for the two string courses, decorated with florets 
and rosettes which divide it into stages, and for the 
two panelled achievements of arms—the arms of 
England and the five castles of the City of 
Winchester—which lend a welcome note of colour 
to the grey and deeply-recessed stonework. Two 
arrow-slits are all this outer side of Winchester’s 
West Gate has for windows. It is true that it has 
undergone no modernising, this fine relic of feudal 
times, but its battlements have long been swept 
away, and modern houses have shouldered it 
rudely, absorbing, indeed, one of its smaller side 
gates. Recently, too, the inoffensive old “ Plume of 
Feathers” Inn, seen in the illustration, has been 
rebuilt, a blatant horror in the shape of a gross 
imitation of the style in which the old gateway 
stands majestic. 

Other notable Gate-houses at Winchester are 
those of William of Wykeham, noble foundation of 
Winchester College, begun in i387 and completed 
1396. It stands on the very verge of the city, and 
its buildings are enclosed within high and strong 
walls, without windows and with but one gate, 
defended by a particularly massive tower. This 
defensible gateway shews a plain front to the street, 
having for its sole ornament a statue of the Virgin 
Mary, the especial patroness of Wykeham. It 
would seem at first to be a work of supereroga- 
tion thus to fortify the abode of youthful learning, 
but the ever-present uncertainty and insecurity of 
feudal times made every house, no less in the city 
than in the open country, a castle, and regardless of 
the public eye, or convenience, proprietors assumed 
the utmost limits of their boundary lines, which 
they followed scrupulously in all their windings, 
with a high wall, pierced only by a single gateway. 
All display and ornamentation were reserved for the 
interior quadrangles. ‘“ Buyldynges,” said one of 
the Architects of those times, “sholde be soe 
secure that naebodie can possibly gette yn ; ande 
soe well watched yt naebodie may loyter aboute 








yn order to attempte the lyke without instant 
suspiscyon ande shame.” 

Thus much for outward defence. For the pre- 
servation of order within, Wykeham contrived a 
Gate-house in the wall between the inner and outer 
This, known as the Middle Gate, is a 
massive building with a vaulted archway and one 


bold angle turret. 


quadrangles. 


The two windows in each stage 
The three statues in their 
several tabernacies are original, and represent the 


have been modernised. 


Virgin, the Archangel Gabriel, and Wykeham, in an 
attitude of adoration. The purpose of this Gate- 
house was for the constant and immediate super- 
vision over the scholars and the whole establishment. 
The Warden resided here, in the rooms over the 
archway, as an eagle in his eyrie, and from the 
windows could see every movement in each of the 
quadrangles, both ingress and egress. From other 
windows to the east he could overlook the brook 
that on that side formed the College boundary, and 
from that apartment could walk out to a small 
bridge which gave upon the meads beyond without 
his absence being discoved by any of the inmates 
who might never in the meanwhile doubt the con- 
The Warden 
no longer occupies this post of observation, but lives 


stant presence of his watchful eye. 


in a house built 


within recent 
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structure which eloquently recalls medizval times. 
And, indeed, its various ages are of many dark 
periods of history. 
the plain, low, semicircular arch of that era can even 


In the middle it is Norman, and 


now be discerned ; the sole relic of an early Bar. 
The north front was probably completed in the reign 
of Edward the Third. 
carried across the Bar above the string course that 


Nine shields of arms are 


tops the centre arch, and two others occupy the 
spandrels of it. Two painted effigies of Sir Bevis of 
Hampton and Ascupart, his knave, of the time of 
Charles the Second, were formerly placed on either 
side of this front. Having become much decayed, 
they were taken down, and are now placed in the 
Audit House. 

The south part of Bargate is a modern restora- 
tion following upon an atrocious eighteenth century 
travesty of Gothic. Four Decorated windows, in 
Between 
them, over the centre archway, is a weird statue of 


line, are a handsome feature of this front. 


George the Third, in Roman costume, in the character 
of Julius Czesar. The large room over the gate is 
used as the Guildhall. 

Of Gate-houses London retains very few outside the 
Tower of London. The most notable is, of course, 
the fine St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, restored of late 


years, and now 





timesin the Col- 
lege precincts. 
The ancient 
town of South- 
ampton, some 
miles 
Win- 
chester, has still 


thirteen 





below 


three of its an-: 
gates. 
Bargate 


cient 
The 
greatly resem- 
bles the West 
Gate of Win- 
chester its 
north side. An- 
ciently. it was 


on 


MONNOW GATE, MONMOUTH. 


the north gate 

of the town, but it is, with the growth of that 
prosperous part, now far within its crowded streets. 
Tramway lines run through its centre arch, and 
bring a strange touch of modernity to its dark- 
ling and time-worn front. The modern sculptured 
heraldic lions that flank the roadway are not improve- 
ments, neither are the gas-lamps beside them. The 
Bargate was at one time approached from without 
by a drawbridge across the broad town moat. Sixty 
feet broad, and as many deep, it is a dark and gloomy 








the appropriate 
headquarters of 
the St. John’s 
Ambulance As- 
The 
room above the 


sociation. 


was 
long the print- 
ing-office of 
Cave, the prin- 


archway 


ter of the early 
volumes of the 





Gentleman's Ma- 
gazing. That 
oldest of all 
monthly maga- 
still 

tains a view of 

St. John’s Gate 
The most famous of 
gates, the historic Temple Bar, is still in exist- 
ence, although far away from its proper place 
Fleet Street. The City Corporation pulled 
it down nearly twenty years ago, and its stones long 
lay rotting in the City Stoneyard; and although 
many projects were set afoot for re-erecting it in some 


zines re- 


on its cover. all London 


in 


less inconvenient situation than it had occupied, 
nothing was done to preserve to London this beautiful 
The numbered stones 
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example of Wren’s design. 
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were given, instead, to Sir Henry Meux, who re- 
erected old Temple Bar at the entrance to his Park 
at Theobalds, where the wayfarer may see it to-day, 
as a lodge, cleaner than it has been for many genera- 
tions, and, in so far, unlike our grimy and sooty old 
friend of Fleet Street. 

The remaining Gate-house, familiar to the eyes of 
Londoners, is the great gate of St. James’s Palace 
that forms so 


prominent a 


side, was embattled. On each side were four busts 
in baked clay, which resisted to the last every attack 
of the weather. These, I have been lately informed, 
are preserved in a private hand. This charming 
structure fell a sacrifice to conveniency within my 
memory ; as did another, in 1723, built at the same 
time, but of far inferior beauty. The last blocked 
up the road to King Street, and was called King’s 
Gate. Henry 
built it as a pas- 





feature of St. 
James’s Street. 
Its dingy red 
brick and _ tall 
flanking towers 
belong to that 
period when, al- 


though such 





adjuncts as for- 
tiied Gate- 
houses to pala- 
ces were no 
longer _neces- 
sary, they were 
continued, 
chiefly as an 
ornamental fea- 
ture, and partly, 
no doubt, be- 
cause the minds 
of men are 
prone to take 
their colour 
from what has 
been done be- 
fore their time. 
In the same 
way,when Hen- 
ry the Eighth 
rebuilt a large 
portion of his 
Palace of 
Whitehall, he 
must needs have 


great Gate- 





sage to the 

-ark, the tennis 
court, bowling- 
green, the cock- 
pit, and tilting 
yard ; for he was 
extremely fond 
of athletic exer- 
cises ; they suit- 
ed his strength 
and his tem- 
per.” 

H olbein’s 
Gate was pulled 
down in Au- 
gust, 1759, to 
make room for 
Parliament 
Street. The 
Duke of Cum- 
berland had it 
removed _ to 
Windsor, and 
intended to re- 
erect it there 
at the end of 
the Long Walk. 
Paul Sandby, 
one of the very 
earliest of 
water-colourists 
had the com- 
mission to add 
to it. How- 
ever, the gate 





houses _ built; 


not, mark you, CHRISTCHURCH GATE-HOUSE, CANTERBURY 


because he 

wanted to make himself more secure, but because he 
greatly desired to excel all the monarchs of his time in 
magnificence. To that end he employed the painter 
Holbein to design him a great gateway in Whitehall. 
“To Holbein,” says Pennant, “ was owing the most 
beautiful gate at Whitehall, built with bricks of two 
colours, glazed and disposed in a tesselated fashion. 
The top, as well as that of an elegant tower on either 
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was never put 
together again, 
and the _ ad- 
ditions, consequently, were not made. 

Gate-houses are found more surely in the more 
remote places of the country, where change comes 
slowly, and men stand more consistently upon the 
ancient ways. Thus, at Monmouth town, that out-of- 
the-way township on the other side of the Wye, as 
one enters the place from Monmouth Troy, through 
the suburb of Over Monnow, that stood in olden times 
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without the town, one is confronted with a grim 
fortification that spans and guards the Monnow 
Bridge : a gateway ancient beyond all certain know- 
ledge ; exceedingly picturesque, grimy and rugged, 
and like only to itself in its curious roof. It was 
found useful even so late as the early years of the 
present century, when Monmouth and Newport, and 
the whole of South Wales, was in a ferment with 
Chartism, for 

its massive walls 
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This stronghold of the 


a fire upon the enemy. 
Somersets is a very late example of medizeval military 
Architecture, belonging, indeed, to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and all the arrangements of 
this now ruined pile shew that comfort and security 
were alike provided for. That the very best of 
materials and workmanship were lavished upon this 
magnificent seat the sharp, fresh-looking mouldings 
and devices of 
its outward 





sufficiently 
withstood an in- 
tended attack 
upon the town 
while soldiers 
were being hur- 
ried up to the 
scene. 

All along 
these border 
lands between 
England and 
Wales, in this 
debatable coun- 
try of the 
Marches, there 
are set down in 
strategic posi- 
tions beside the 
fords of the 
mountain 
streams, or on 
the hill tops, 
many grim 
castles, de- 
signed in olden’ 
times to keep 
out the wild 
Welsh, and to 
overawe the 
turbulent Lords 
Marchers, who 
wieldeda power 
little less than 
that of the King 
in days gone 


THE ERPINGHAM GATE, NORWICH 


by. Here many 

varieties of Gate-houses exist, from the Edwardian 
drum towers flanking the archway, down to the time 
of Elizabeth, when such charming half-timbered 
structures as that of Stokesay were erected. Between 
these early and late varieties, built for defence or for 
decoration, there are many other kinds: notably the 
remarkable octangular Gate-house towers of Raglan 
Castle, pushed forward well in advance of the gate, 
and offering many salient angles from which to direct 








21 walls still prove. 
: The blocks of 
stone that go 
toward rearing 
the frowning 
mac hicolations 
are cut and laid 
in cement with 
the utmost deli- 
cacy, and the 
shields and 
badges of the 
ancient family 
remain, despite 
violence and 
neglect and the 
lapse of centu- 





ries, as clearly 
defined as when 
the carvers first 
laid down their 
mallets and 
chisels. The dis- 
position of this 
fortiied Gate- 
house chiefly 
enabled the gar- 
rison to with- 
stand a siege of 
seven weeks, in 
1646. 

The fortified 
thirteenth cen- 
tury Manor- 
house of Stoke- 
say, an almost 
unique example 
of domestic building of that period, has many 
interesting features, but the beautiful timbered 
Gate-house of Elizabethan age is the gem of 
the place. It forms the only entrance to the 
courtyard, and is a strongly defended building 
of two floors, the lower story built on a foun- 
dation of massive stone, the upper a singularly 
rich and interesting example of sixteenth century 
wood-carving, provided with a latticed window and 
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a gabled roof of ideal picturesqueness ; the archway 
with stout doors thickly studded with nails ; the side 
walls freely loopholed for musketry. 

The strength of this fortification was not put to 
the test in the time of the Civil Wars between 
Charles and the Parliament. At that period the 
Manor-house was held for the King by Squire 
Baldwyn, and a small force was thrown into it, to 
hold this secluded valley between Ludlow and 
Shrewsbury. A certain Captain Dawsett was ap- 
pointed Governor, but his prudence promptly got 
the better of his valour ; for when the enemy came 
marching down the Dale from Shrewsbury in force, 
he, observing the preparations that were going 
forward for taking the place by storm, determined to 
surrender. For honour’s sake, he refused to comply 
with the first summons, but, on the second, opened 
the gates and admitted the Roundheads. If we 
cannot admire his easy compliance, we can at least 
thank him for that course of action which doubtless 
saved this most interesting old building from destruc- 
tion ; for had he resisted, Stokesay would certainly 
have been taken and ruined afterwards by the male- 
volence of the Roundhead soldiery. 

It is quite fitting that Dover Castle should possess 
one of the grandest Gate-houses in the kingdom. 
That “very front door of England,” as it has been 
picturesquely described by ancient chroniclers, has 
been, since its foundation, the main bulwark of 
Britain against foreign foes, and has acquitted itself 
well in times of stress. England, divided against 
itself in the reign of John, had permitted Louis, the 


son of Philip Augustus, King of France, to land, and 


even to be crowned in London, but the Constable of 
Dover Castle at that time, Hubert de Burgh, was a 
patriot to be won over neither by threats nor promises, 
and he held the Castle against all comers. The 
siege was undertaken in earnest, and Louis sent over 
to France for all the artillery that the time could 
produce. It consisted of battering-rams and stone- 
throwing machines, and by their aid it was sought to 
breach the walls. A wooden shelter for the attacking 
force was constructed and built against the outer 
walls, and, under cover of this device, the soldiers 
worked the battering-rams until the defences shook 
again. The garrison retorted by flinging heavy stones 
and fire balls on the shelter from the Gate-house 
tower and the numerous other towers that lined the 
curtain wall at intervals, and would either have 
demolished or burnt it, had it not been for an 
ingenious invention which the French imported. 
This consisted of a series of tall wooden towers 
called malvoisins, and ill neighbours, indeed, they 
were, for they were established on the edge of the 
Castle ditch, where, overlooking the outer ward, and 


being filled with archers whose practice soon slack- 
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ened the defenders’ fire, they would presently have 
brought the siege to a close, had not the death of 
the English King removed internal quarrels and 
aroused a united spirit of patriotism throughout 
England, which boded ill for the prospects of the 
French Prince. The invaders retired from London 
and the southern counties they had held, not so 
much by force of arms as by favour of disaffected 
Englishmen. They gave up the siege of Dover 
Castle, and presently re-embarked for France. 

But it was in the time of Edward the First, that 
great castle-building epoch, that Dover Castle reached 
its full development. At that time military engineer- 
ing was practised without reference to ordnance, and 
had attained a remarkable ingenuity. Like all 
Edwardian castles, that of Dover is concentric and 
has three wards, enclosed within high curtain-walls, 
strengthened with a great number of defensible 
towers. The outer ward has no fewer than twenty- 
seven of these towers, among which the Constable’s 
Tower is first for size and beauty. This, once the 
principal entrance to the Castle, is triangular in plan. 
From the deep dry moat its three towers spring, 
with great battering bases, and from the centre of 
this group another tower rises and dominates the 
rest. Entrance is gained across the fifty feet deep 
moat by a masonry bridge, which has a central pier 
supporting two arches, of which one carries a road- 
way over the arch to the outer side of the moat, 
while the other arch has no roadway, its place being 
supplied by a drawbridge. 

There were anciently seven gates in the walls of 
the oid City of Canterbury, but a Corporation which 
had no love for, or understanding of, medieval 
Architecture, destroyed them all, save one, more than 
a hundred years ago, and that one owed its preser- 
vation rather as a convenient prison for poor debtors 
than for any regard our eighteenth-century barbarians 
had for their ancient landmarks. West Gate is the 
name of this sole survivor of Canterbury’s fortified 
gates. It is nowadays a police station, and thus 
carries on the frugal and utilitarian traditions which 
originally spared it amid the destruction of much else 
of beauty and interest. It vies with the noble Deco- 
rated gates of York in providing an impressive 
approach to the city, and the old Falstaff inn that 
stands without, forms, with its peaked roof and 
elaborate wrought-iron sign, projecting over the 
road, one of the happiest compositions imaginable 
with the frowning gateway. 

The traveller by road reaches Canterbury from 
London by passing through the suburb of St. Dunstan. 
When he has come steeply down from the heights of 
Harbledown, and has passed the old Parish Church 
of Saint Dunstan, from which this suburb takes its 
name, he sees before him a short street of ancient 
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houses, and the great drum towers of the West Gate 
beyond them, and beyond the West Gate, through 
its centre portal, a long, long perspective of bowed 
fronts, sagging roofs and towers and pinnacles. The 
West Gate marks the limits of the medizval city, 
ind guards an opening in the city wall which ran on 
the other side of the little river Stour, thus forming 
, natural moat. A drawbridge effectually provided 
against the entrance of an enemy, and when the 
trongly-guarded gate was closed at nightfall, belated 
citizens had to stay outside and put up with the 
inconvenience as best they could, in company with 
such travellers and pilgrims as arrived late, from too 
nuch feasting, or story-telling, or praying on the road. 
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for foot passengers—give access to the Close, and 
above them the gate rises in two panelled and 
fretted stories, divided horizontally by two broad 
bands of sculpture, the lower one consisting of a 
number of shields sculptured with the arms of those 
who contributed towards the building. In the centre 
of this armorial frieze the crowned Tudor Rose is 
conspicuous. The decorations of the upper band of 
sculpture consist of a number of angels, holding 
shields whose blazon, in the lapse of time that has so 
greatly decayed the stone, cannot now be distin- 
guished. In the centre of the whole composition is 
a great niche, now empty, but once containing a 


figure of the Saviour. The battlements that crown 
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COJARS TOWER, WORCESTER ad 
West Gate, as we now see it, is the successor of a 
much earlier gate, and was built by Archbishop 
Simon of Sudbury, 1374—1381, who, at the same 
time, repaired the city walls, then much decayed. 
Those walls since then have been, in great part, 
destroyed. The military character of this gate is 
unmistakable, and is not in the slightest degree 
hidden by ornamentation. The very antithesis of it 
is seen at Canterbury in the exceedingly beautiful 
Christchurch Gate, which guards the principal 
entrance to the Cathedral Close. Built in 1517 by 
Prior Goldston, it is a most ornate and very late 
example of Perpendicular. Two archways—a large 
one for wheeled traffic and equestrians, and a smaller 





the gate are modern renewals of the old ones, taken 
down many years ago. One may confidently say 
that there is not a richer gateway in England than 
this, whose every foot of surface is covered with 
panelling or sculptured detail, and though the stone- 
work has in places become weathered until mouldings 
and devices have been worn quite away, one would 
grieve to see any attempted restoration. The original 
wooden doors remain and are still locked and barred 
every night. They shew a decided Renaissance 
feeling. 

In strong contrast with the appearance of this, 
happily, unrestored gate, is that of Edgar’s Tower, 
at Worcester, whose walls have been refaced to a 
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great extent. The illustration in these pages will 
shew much better than mere description how the 
venerable aspect of this building has been destroyed 
by the unsympathetic work done on it. The east 
front, shewn in the illustration, held a seated and 
cross-legged statue of King Edgar, with his two 
Queens on either side. The west front has the 
almost horizontal figure of a monk projecting from 
it, holding in his right hand a chrismatory. A bust 
of George the Second has also a place here. 

We have already illustrated the interesting Ethel- 
bert Gate at Norwich, and now do the same by the 
Erpingham Gate in the same city. This is Perpen- 
dicular as understood in East Anglia, a very different 
kind of thing from the same style as practised in 
other parts of England, both as regards design and 
material. The eastern counties are notable for their 
flint work, and throughout Norfolk and Suffolk, in 
especial, the great churches panelled in black flint 
are the wonder of the West Countryman, who has 
been more used to granite, limestone, or the red 
sandstone of South Devon. The old builders in 
Hampshire knew how to use flint with advantage, 
but they used it in quite a different way from the 
East Anglian practice, and did not chip or cut it. 


Neither did they lay it in the neat and regular 


MIDDLE GATE, WINCHESTER COLLEGE 


Igo 


courses we find here, in Norwich; but, as we have 
seen at Winchester, set their flints irregularly in 
mortar, and employed dressed-stone at irregular 
intervals. Sometimes, as at Hyde Abbey, Win- 
chester, we find walls continued in alternate squares 
of flint and stone, “chequy,” as a herald would 
say, or, as an Architect would put it, “ diaper-work ;”” 
but these examples are not common. We have, 
indeed, in London, a very fine old wall in flint and 
diaper, at Charterhouse. It is, perhaps, the only 
example in the Metropolis. There is, probably, no 
more enduring thing than a well-built flint wall. 
The Erpingham Gate was built by Sir Thomas 
Erpingham in 1421, as a penance for having favoured 
Wickliffe and the Lollards. The name of this 
distinguished knight is not to be found in the more 
popular histories of England, but it was greatly 
owing to his skilful disposition of the archers and 
the men-at-arms at Agincourt that we won that 
hard-fought field. Probably, had he not been so 
distinguished, his penance had not been of so light 
a character, and his would have been the fite that 
befel so many Lollards of Henry the Fifth’s reign. 
In the flint gable is a fine stone canopied niche, 
with a statue of Sir Thomas, in armour, kneeling 
and in the act of prayer. The lofty arch and the 
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THE WEST GATE, WINCHESTER 


side buttrésses are in stone, the spandrels highly 
decorated with tracery, enclosing shields and arms. 
The semi-octangular buttresses are each divided 
into four compartments, all of which are covered 
with statues, niches, shields and pedestals. Among 
them are numerous scrolls, bearing the single word 
“ Poena.” The statues cresting these two buttresses 
represent priests. On the one is the effigy of a 
secular priest with a scholar, supposed to be 
emblematic of the industry of the seculars ; while, 
on the other, reclines a monk in an idle posture, 
intended to point eloquently to those priests who 
were dignified with the title of regulars. 

But it is at York, the ancient Eboracum, the 
place of strength of Romans, Saxons, and Normans, 
down to the Middle English, that fortified Gate-houses 
find their most tremendous examples. No city in 
England can boast a longer or more crowded and 
glorious history than York. Neither London nor 
Canterbury have more brilliant annals, nor could 
they ever, at their best, shew a more remarkable 


collection of historic buildings, whether of eccle- 
siastical or of military Architecture. The centre of 
contention in the long and bloody Wars of the 
Roses, it gave its name to that powerful and warlike 
family which has come down to us through the 
pages of history as the House of York ; and through 
the storm and strife of those turbulent times the 








city bore a loyal and prominent part for the White 
Rose, whether the fortunes of that party rose or 
fell. 

The initial military successes of the Yorkists 
warranted the loyalty which the city shewed, 
and it was not until the struggle had been in pro- 
gress for five years and six months that their 
opponents, the Lancastrians, scored a_ victory. 
That victory, the memorable Battle of Wakefield, 
was a trial of York’s steadfastness, for the Duke 
of York was slain and the city feil into the hands 
of the Lancastrians, who, in derision, decapitated 
the dead body of the Duke, and crowning the 
head with a tinsel crown, set it on one of the great 
gates of York, so that the prophecy that the Duke 
should be crowned might be, ironically enough, 
fulfilled. 

We are not, however, greatly concerned at pre- 
sent to follow the fortunes of the White Rose or 
the Red, as they contended all over the kingdom 
in many hard-fought battles. 

The ancient city of York is about three miles in 
circumference and is almost entirely surrounded by 
walls, which are the most extensive remains of this 
description of military Architecture in the kingdom. 
Four principal gates give entrance to the city through 
these defences : Micklegate Bar, on the south-west ; 
Bootham Bar, on the north-west ; Monk Bar, on the 
1g! 
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MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 


north-east; and Walmgate Bar, on the south-east. 
There are three smaller entrances, — Fishergate 
Bar, Fishergate Postern, and the modern Vic- 
toria Bar, built in the first year of Victoria's 
reign. Besides these, there were formerly posterns 
at Skeldergate, Castlegate, North Street, and Layer- 
thorpe. 

Micklegate Bar, the principal gate of the city, is 
the most magnificent, and, before the destruction of 
its Barbican, or advance works, in 1826, must have 
been extremely grand. It remains to-day a square 
tower, in which is a fine circular arch with tall 
embattled turrets at the angles. Each of these 
turrets is crested with a stone effigy of a man-at- 
arms. The lower part of the structure is Norman, 
while the upper works are Decorated, and the works 
of these two periods are executed respectively in 
grey stone of a very coarse grit, and in a fine white 
limestone. Above the centre arch is the shield of 
arms of Sir John Lister Kaye, Lord Mayor of York 
in 1737, and beneath this shield a nearly obliterated 
inscription which sets forth that the Bar was reno- 
vated in the same year. At a greater height is 
the shield of France and England, quarterly, with 
that of the city of York, emblazoned in colours. The 
two small doors which opened from the turrets on to 
the Barbican can still be discerned. Of this Bar- 
bican, so wantonly destroyed, Drake, the York his- 
torian, writing in 1786, says: “ The Bar is strength- 
ened by an outer gate which had a massy iron chain 
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that went across, a portcullis 
and lastly, a mighty strong 
double wooden gate, which 
closed in every night, at the 
usual hour. It has the cha- 
racter altogether, as to ancient 
fortification, to be as noble 
and august a port as most in 
Europe.” Well might Sir 
Walter Scott have said that, 
if walking from Edinburgh 
to York would induce the 





Corporation to preserve the 
Barbican, he would gladly 
undertake the journey. But 
the mischief is done, and 
though the Corporation of 
the present time might fain 
have the old Barbican back 
again, it can never be re- 
placed. The situation  re- 
minds one of Herrick’s verse 
en the old witch: 
“ Old widow Price, to do her neigh- 
bours evill, 
Has sold, some say, her soule unto 
y® devill 


But when she’s kill’d that horse, cow, pig, or hen, 
What would shee give to gette that soule againe 


Only the Corporation of 1826 wrought this destruc- 
tion in the spirit of these times, and accounted the 
act for good works. Thus does the good of one 
generation become the evil of the next ! 

The circumstance of the moat and drawbridge, 
which were the inevitable accompaniments of the 
Gate-house, being filled up, or replaced bya solid 
stone or timber bridge of which no part is movable, 
detracts to some extent from the romantic interest 
with which we look upon these survivals of feudal 
times. Not uncommonly the banks of the moats 
that once rendered the Castle or Grange secure 
against attack are now converted into kitchen-gardens 
by their proprietors, who have an eye to convenience 
rather than a care for historical associations. Some- 
times they make ice-houses of them, as may be seen 
at Ludlow Castle. When, however, the dark and 
sullen moat remains, as at Helmingham Hall, in 
Suffolk, that picturesque old home of the Tolle- 
maches, whose two drawbridges are still drawn up 
every night, then the Gate-house is seen in all its 
medizval grandeur. But the very best example of a 
picturesque moated castle is that of Leeds, near 
Maidstone, of which portions go back long before 
the Wars of the Roses. It was largely restored 
in that dark age of Architecture, 1822 ; but time and 
the clustering ivy have atoned in great measure for 
the enormities perpetrated then. 
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LD ENGLISH HOUSES 
III PENSHURST BY 
CHARLES G HARPER 


THEY say, who should know of what they speak, 
that the ancestral home of the Sidneys, the great and 
gorgeous mansion of Penshurst Place, is the finest 
baronial residence in all En- 
gland. In the fertile Weald 
of Kent it nestles, certainly 
the finest of all the ancient 
homes in this the Garden of 
England, in whatever rank it 
stands in relation to the others 
of this realm, so rich in storied 
homes of cultured ease. Every- 
thing at Penshurst conspires 
to give an effect of beauty and 
Remote from the 
railway station, to which Place 
and village give a name, the 


grandeur. 





BEAR AND RAGGED 
STAFF, BADGE OF THE 
DUDLEYS. 


approach is by upland roads 
bordered by fir and larch, and 
teeming with fur and feather, 
the wild fauna of these mid-Kent solitudes. 
these mossy woods and whispering plantations, grow 


Here, in 


side by side the aromatic violet and the pale primrose, 
and with them, on the sunny banks in spring, thé 
bluebell and the wild hyacinth cast a purple halo 
on.the ground, dotted here and there by golden 
patches of amaryllis, the poet’s flower. By these 


pleasant paths and rustic roads one comes at last 
to Penshurst village, grouped with the utmost 
picturesqueness around the Place and the Church. 
I know not where Arcady may be, nor of any 
who have won to that land of heart’s delight, 
but if it should prove more beautiful and more 
soothing than this sylvan retreat, then, indeed, it 











must be a place most ardently to be desired, 
wherein with certainty to soothe the bitter hurts 
and assuage the memory of the black ingratitude 
of the world. 

Figure to yourselves, who have never visited this 
rustic Paradise, a tiny village well within thirty 
miles from town, and yet retired beyond all rumours 
of its streets and the alarums of these turbid times ; 
its irregular street surrounded with tall and ancient 
trees which enfold and tower above the red-tiled 
roofs (for no cold, steely Welsh slate has intruded 
here) with a grey, pinnacled Church tower behind, 
and, again, behind that, a great quadrangular build- 
ing, beneath whose clustered roofs many generations 
of nobles and Kentish squires have dwelt since the 
dim and distant days of William the Conqueror. 
That is a longer descent than many a 
building can boast, and, indeed, even here, although 
its story begins so far back, few are the traces 
of the Normans now to be found here in ashlared 
wall. 


noble 


For two centuries the family of De Penchester held 
Penshurst, and not until the reign of Edward the 
First was nearly done did their line fail and the 

To Sir John Pulteney 
He caused the strongly 
fortified house he found here (it was in all pro- 
bability a Castle) to be demolished, and on the site 
of it erected something between a fortress and a 


estates pass into other hands. 
came this pleasant demesne. 


residence, of which a great portion even now exists. 
Here we have, in fact, an almost perfect exemplar 
of the residence of a gentleman of rank and wealth 
of the reign of Edward the Third, to which long 
stretches of this range of buildings belong. The 
need for fortification was still present, and was 
recognised when license was obtained from the 
king to crenellate or embattle the new house, 
but it was not urgent sufficiently to lead the builders 
to loophole the outer walls instead of regularly 
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fenestrating them, and so we have the grace and 
lightsomeness of windows to relieve the massive 
character of the exterior. 

On either hand stretches the Park, with its lake 
and majestic elms, beeches, oaks, and scented limes. 
It was an early evening of spring when the present 
writer reached it from the wooded ridge of Bid- 
borough. A rainy afternoon had cleared up and the 
sun was sinking, and in the topmost branches of 
those windy elms sat in noisy parliament a great 
concourse of rooks. Presently they rose—the House 
was up—and trailed across the evening sky in long 
black perspectives. Below, in a clearing of the 
woods, lay the great house, in all the dignity of 
battlements and mullioned windows, while in the fore- 
ground there cropped the grass or gambolled about 
the sward, a large flock of sheep and lambs—every 
one of them black, a peculiar feature of Penshurst. 
There is one hotel in the village, and here the night 
was passed. The morrow was Tuesday, one of the 
three days of the week—Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays—on which, by the courtesy of Lord De 
Lisle and Dudley, the house is to be viewed. An 
admission fee of one shilling is charged, and it 
is proof of the popularity of the place among 
sightseers when it is said that the average annual 
sum raised for local charities by these admission 
fees is not less than £300. That gives the number 
of visitors, year by year, at about six thousand. 

Penshurst passed away from the Penchesters with 
Sir Stephen de Penchester, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports and Constable of Dover Castle. It was to Sir 
John Puiteney, a Leicestershire knight, that his 
daughter Alice conveyed the house and lands. This 
Pulteney was well known in London. Four times 
Lord Mayor, his name survives even to this day in 
one of the City Churches he built—that of Saint 
Lawrence Pountney, in Eastcheap. From the Pulte- 
neys the estates passed to the Devereux, the Bohuns, 
and to the Fanes, the white swans of the Bohuns 
being visible in places, carved in stone, on the addi- 
tions they made. But it is with the coming of the 
Sidneys that the great historical and literary interest 
of Penshurst begins, in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. When, under the rule of the Boy-King, the 
house and lands had reverted to the Crown, it seemed 
right and proper that to Sir William Sidney, cham- 
berlain, steward and tutor of that youthful monarch, 
should be granted the buildings and demesne, : in 
recognition of those services which began when 
Henry the Eighth was king, and were to continue to 
the day when Edward the Sixth reigned, surrounded 
by rival factions and the jealous protectors of his 


youth. A copy of the original grant, now in the 

British Museum, may be seen, in which Edward the 

Sixth grants “the Manor, Park, and Place of Pens- 
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hurst, with the adjoining lands, meadows and _pas- 
tures, woods and trees, to his well-beloved knight, 
Sir William Sidney, in reward of services done by 
him in his father’s lifetime.” Henry Sidney, son of 
this Sir William, became a close and trusted com- 
panion of Edward, who diedin his arms. Becoming 
early wearied of Courts and their dangerous intrigues, 
Sir Henry Sidney, on the death of his father and of 
his friend, the Boy-King, retired to Penshurst, and 
lived there in peace with his young wife, the daughter 
of the Duke of Northumberland. That had been a 
perilous matrimonial alliance to a man of greater 
ambitions, but he kept aloof from Northumberland’s 
mad project to dethrone Mary, and place his daughter, 
Lady Jane Grey, on the throne, and so was not 
involved in the ruin those hasty plots brought upon 
the heads of their devisers. But his household was 
plunged in mourning, for his wife’s father, brother, 
and brother's wife died by the axe of the execu- 
tioner on Tower Hill, and one brother was released 
from the Tower only to die at Penshurst shortly 
after. Thus the Yule-tide of 1554 was a sad occa- 
sion, brightened only by the birth of Sir Henry’s and 
Lady Mary’s first child. Even so, they feasted soberly 
in the Great Hall that Christmas, and though the 
wassail-bowl was passed round among the retainers, 
and the Yule-log dragged in to the central hearth, 
in customary fashion, by leathern-jerkined foresters, 
the cheers were half-hearted and the jocularity flat, 
for were not My Lord and My Lady mourning in the 
“solar” above? 

Sir Philip Sidney, most famous of all that polite, 
warlike, and poetic race, was born here in midst of this 
terrible time. He has come down to us, the English 
Bayard, a very perfect, gentle knight, without fear or 
reproach, in hall, in tourney, or on the battlefield. 
On November 29th, 1554, this famous man was born, 
and if he were the only one whose name should 
furnish forth this historic house with fame, Penshurst 
would still be one of the most resorted to of shrines, 
so world-wide and so enduring is the many-sided 
fame of this courtier, statesman, warrior and poet. 
The age of chivalry was then dead, or dying, but in its 
decrepitude or death it produced one who was the 
flower of chivalry, unfurnished with the barbaric 
thorn of that essentially medizval quality. To be good 
and inspired with noble thoughts and high aspira- 
tions for the benefit of one’s fellow-creatures; to be 
a contemplative and idyllic poet—all these would 
seem to some to be the attributes of the milksop, or, 
at least, the dreamer. But what a satire on human 
nature is that thought! Sir Philip Sidney was, how- 
ever, by no means a visionary, but a man of action, 
and as much a man of his hands as the most ruthless 
knight of the age of chivalry. In fact, for a Sidney 
to be a stranger to sword and lance and buckler 








would have been a strange thing in those times, and 
indeed, he bore his part well. But he loved to linger 
dreaming under the ancestral trees of Penshurst, 
and in those contemplative hours in the Park, or along 
the fertile valley of the Medway, the countryside 
impressed itself indelibly upon his mind, and found 
expression at last in the measured, stately lines of his 
prose poem Arcadia. That work, indeed, was not 
written here, but at Wilton, although the scenery 
described is that of Penshurst. Under the name of 


‘Laconia” he describes it fairly enough :—“ There 
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yong shepheardess knitting, and withal singing, 
and it seemed that her voyce comforted her hands to 
worke, and her hands kept time to her voyce-music. 
As for the houses of the countrey, they were all 
scattered, no two being one by th’ other, and yet not 
so farre off as that it barred mutuall succour ; a shew, 
as it were, of an accompaniable solatirinesse, and of 
a civil wildnesse.” 

The “accompaniable solatirinesse ’’ remains, but 
piping shepherds are sadly to seek and shepherdesses 
are clean vanished from the land, so that one specu- 





A PEEP IN THE VILLAGE. 


were hils which garnished their proud heights with 
stately trees; humble vallies whose base estate 
seemed comforted with the refreshing of silver rivers ; 
medowes enamelled with all sorts of eie-pleasing 
flowers ; thickets, which being lined with most 
pleasant shade, were witnessed so too, by the cheer- 
full disposition of so many well-tuned birds; each 
pasture stored with sheep feeding with sober security, 
while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved 
the dammes comfort; heare a shepheardes boy 
piping, as though hee shold never be old; there a 





lates mildly whether there really ever were shepherds 
and shepherdesses of the Arcadian kind in the long 
ago, or whether the dainty Phyllises and the Strephons 
of idyllic poetry and the mantelshelf were entirely 
the invention of the poets and the makers of china 
figures. Data would be desirable as to when 
shepherds began to smoke clay pipes instead of play- 
ing on wooden ones, and when shepherdesses ceased 
from singing and wielding be-ribboned crooks, and 
took to the washing-tub. 

For all the much that has been written about 
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Sidney’s Arcadia, few, I fear, are those who read 
that work. It belongs so utterly to another time 
than our own, and is so detached from the in- 
formative kind of writing demanded by the age. It 


abounds, too, in those “conceits” which are the 
especial attribute of Elizabethan literature, and so 
render it caviare to the general. 

Sidney’s youth was familiar with stories of the 
Marian persecution, and the madness of religious 
bigotry was to be shewn before his eyes in early 
manhood, when he witnessed from a balcony of the 
British Embassy, in Paris, the awful massacre of St 
Bartholomew. Sickened with the ferocities of Paris, 
he left for Germany, and travelled in many countries 
before he returned home, to attract the attention of 
Queen Elizabeth at his kinsman’s, the Earl of 
Leicester’s, festivities at Kenilworth, and to become a 
polished courtier. Besides his acts and his accom- 
plishments there must have been a singularly strong 
personal magnetism about the man to account for the 
extraordinarily high estimation in which he was held 
by his contemporaries. His father, in writing to his 
younger brother Robert, impressing upon him the 
example of his brother Philip, concludes: “ He 
has the most virtues that I ever found in any man,” 
and Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, could find no 
more honourable distinction for himself than to 
cause his epitaph to confain the words, “the 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney.” “The very mirror of 
knighthood,” was the estimate of the age that knew 
him, and to Elizabeth he was “ the brightest jewel 
of her crown.” Knighted in his father’s lifetime by 
the Queen, in 1583, he married, not Penelope 
Devereux, the “ Stella” of his impassioned sonnets, 
but the daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, and 
shortly afterwards entered Parliament. But, war 
being declared between Spain and the Netherlands, 
he was appointed Governor of Flushing, and left 
home to take up that appointment and the active 
service attached to it. It is a well-known story, 
how, at the Battle of Zutphen, when wounded to 
the death, he gave up the water for which he 
thirsted, to a dying soldier, with the murmured 
words, “‘He has more need of it than I.” It was 
on October 17th, 1586, that Sir Philip Sidney died, 
and his brother Robert, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
succeeded him. 

The next generation of Sidneys is not so notable, 
but, with Sir Robert’s grandson, Algernon, this 
historic family shines out brilliantly. The Sidneys 
were always singularly altruistic, generally to their 
own hurt, and Algernon, second only in fame to 
Sir Philip, that chivalric soul, met death on 
the scaffold for his political principles. He 
owed the fate that overtook him, in his fifty- 
fifth year, in 1683, partly to his _ philosophical 
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writings on the principles of Republican Govern- 
ment, and partly to an unfounded charge of being 
concerned in the Rye House Plot. He met his death 
on Tower Hill, a spot fatal to many a gallant 
gentleman, bravely, in characteristic Sidney fashion. 
Coming to the place, he laid his head upon the 
fatal block. 

“ Are you ready, sir ?”’ asked the headsman ; “ will 
you rise again?” “Not till the general resurrec- 
tion. Strike on!” replied the patriot, and his head 
was severed from his body. 

I mention Algernon Sidney at this length because 
there hangs at Penshurst a singular portrait of him 
into which the painter has brought three accessories 
significant of his story and untimely end. It is a 
three-quarter length, and represents him standing 
holding a book, with the eloquent word “ Libertas” 
on it. In the background, painted in after his 
death, appears the Tower of London, while in the 
shadow by his side stands a representation of the 
headsman’s axe. After Algernon Sidney’s death the 
estates passed away in the female line, to the 
Bysshe Shelleys, one of whom assumed the name 
of Sidney and was created Baron de L’Isle. The 
present owner, Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, is a 
descendant of that peer. 

Penshurst kept its fame for poetical traditions 
through the seventeenth century, when Dorothy 
Sidney, the sister of the ill-fated philosophic Alger- 
non, inspired the courtly, but insincere Waller, with 
love-songs. There are two portraits of “ Sacharissa,” 
the name by which Waller has immortalised the 
Lady Dorothy, at Penshurst, the one by Vandyke, 
shewing her as one of those idyllic shepherdesses 
which were among the conventions of the age, the 
other a miniature, in which “Sacharissa” is seen 
in a blue dress, with a single white rose in her hair. 

Waller’s courtship was probably an utter affecta- 
tion, as the story of the man and a perusal of his 
(mostly formal) poems would shew. This was no 
obscure poet haunting the ante-rooms of the 
great in search of a patron, for Waller came of 
a good and wealthy county family, long seated 
in Buckinghamshire, and had the then very large 
income of £3,500 a year. Entering Parliament 
at the early age of seventeen, he created no 
small success by his wealth, wit, and handsome 
presence at the Courts of James the First and 
Charles, and obtained a not unpleasing notoriety 
by carrying off a wealthy heiress, a Royal ward, 
almost from the arms of her affianced husband. Two 
years later his wife died, and Waller, endowed 
with her very considerable fortune, was free again. 
“ Being too young to resist beauty, and probably too 
vain to think himself resistible,” as Doctor Johnson 
wrote of him, he presently began to pay his addresses 








to the Lady Dorothy Sidney, to whom he was prob- 
ably introduced while paying a visit to his kinsfolk 
at Groombridge, in the neighbourhood of Penshurst. 
There are some ten songs, in all, existing, addressed 
to “Sacharissa,” the pompous, affected name which 
he conferred upon the lady who was to her relatives 
much more charmingly known as “ deare Doll,” as 
we gather from the correspondence of My Lord and 
Lady Leicester. 

When Waller describes Sacharissa as a “ wild and 
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cruel soule,” we must not do the laughing shepherdess 
of Vandyke’s picture the injustice to think that this 
was a true description, nor think Waller to mean 
what he wrote. That was merely an affectation, 
as, indeed, all the following lines shew plainly 
enough :— 


‘* While in the Park I sing, the list’ning deer 
Attend my passion, and, forget to feare ; 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the same 
To gods appealing when I reach their bowers, 
With loude complaigtes they answer me in showres 
To thee a wild and cruel soule is given, 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven.” 


If, however, we find these lines, and others, un- 
satisfactory, the “Song to a Rose” is, on the other 
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hand, one of the most treasured love-lyrics in the 
English tongue :— 
‘Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time, and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How, sweet, and fair, she seems to be.”’ 


The fine avenue of beeches standing in magnificent 
array to the left hand on entering the Place, is still 
known as “ Sacharissa’s Walk,” not because it was 
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ever a favourite spot of the Lady Dorothy, but more 
by reason of Waller’s apostrophe :-— 
* Ye lofty beeches! tell this matchless dame 
That if together ye fed all one flame, 
It could not equalise the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart.” 


Alas ! for Waller and his grand passion ; Sacharissa 
married Lord Spencer, afterwards created Earl of 
Sunderland. They were to meet again, years after, 
in old age, when the poet was not so courtly and the 
lady had outgrown the beauty of her youth. “Ah! 
Mr. Waller,” said she, indiscreetly, “‘ when will you 
make such beautiful verses about me again?” 


“Madam,” rejoined Waller, “ when your ladyship 
is as young again.” So, perhaps, there was some 
little sincerity in those verses, after all. 
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Such are the memories that cling around Pens- 
hurst and give it fame, equally with the interest of 
its ancient Architecture. The building, although 
irregular in plan, is, roughly, quadrangular. Divided 
from the open Park by a dry ditch and dwarf wall, 
or “ha-ha,” the North or Entrance Front looks 
singularly open and unprotected, an effect added 
to by the broad gravel path and level lawns, un- 
broken by trees or shrubs, that stretch the length 
of this frontage. Although, owing to the ivy that has 
in places grown luxuriantly over it, the North Front 
has the appearance of age, it is, except the Gate- 
house, quite modern, having been carefully rebuilt in 
1852. In midst of the range of buildings stands this 
great Gate-house, built in the time of Edward the 
Sixth, and leading into the broad courtyard, on 
whose right hand or western side the high-pitched 
roof of the Great Hall, familiarly known as the 
Barons’ Hall, is prominent, rising, as it does, boldly 
above the somewhat low roofs of the other build- 
ings, and running at right angles to them. Save 
some few fragments of basement and cellar walls, 
ascribed to Norman times, the Barons’ Hall is the 
oldest part of Penshurst Place, and is the most 
ancient hall of the size to be found in England. 
The busy Sir John de Pulteney, that indefatigable 
piler-up of stone and mortar, built it about 1341. 
This was the very centre of the old-time life at 
Penshurst. At one end of the lengthy Hall, on a 
raised dais, sat the lord, at meal times, with his 
family, and on either side of him his guests. The 
length of the Hall was occupied by long and narrow 
tables,* at which sat the retainers and servitors, and 
in the midst of the floor space, in winter time, blazed 
on its stone hearth the ruddy fire of logs, whose 
smoke ascended into the open timber-work of the 
roof, whence it escaped into the open air through a 
louvre. The louvre is long since gone, but the stone 
hearth is here, and with it, to this day, the two massive 
andirons, connected with a cross-bar, against which 
the huge logs were piled on either side. It is elo- 
quent of the historical continuity of the place to note 
that these andirons are original, and bear the broad 
arrow crest of the Sidneys. The Hall is lighted on 
either side by tall two-light pointed windows, filled 


’ 


with the peculiar “ Kentish” tracery, and divided 
midway by an embattled transom, while the oak roof, 
sixty feet above the floor, and blackened by the 
smoke of centuries, may be dimly descried and ascer- 
tained to be of an excellent design. The carved 
wooden figures that once supported the principals 
from stone corbels are still here, but all have a por- 
tion of their legs cut off, the feet having probably 
become decayed at some unascertained period. 

At the end of the Hall, opposite the dais, is the 





* The original tables still remain.—Ep 
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Minstrel Gallery, a fine oaken construction, richly 
panelled and supported by an elaborate wainscot 
screen, put up at a later period than the Hall itself, 
as proved by the cognisance of the Dudleys, the 
Bear and Ragged Staff, frequently repeated on it. 

There are few pieces of armour now decorating 
the walls of the Barons’ Hall. Most have been taken 
to the private apartments since that time when the 
once famous Penshurst collection, containing suits in 
almost unbroken chronological sequence, was plun- 
dered by Ireland, the antiquary, some seventy years 
since. Ireland, who was concerned with his son in 
the Shakespeare forgeries, obtained access to Pens- 
hurst to catalogue and arrange the collections and to 
overhaul the historical documents, in which this 
ancient seat of the Sidneys was also so rich. 
While here he contrived to make away with great 
quantities of ancient arms, which, through his dis- 
honesty, found their way into many collections. The 
disposal of correspondence and other documents 
was a still easier matter, and the greater part of it 
was sold to dealers by this unprincipled ruffian. 

Among the few pieces of armour remaining, 
perhaps the most interesting is the double-handed 
sword of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, with the 
Bear and Ragged Staff badge and the doubled-tailed 
lion engraved on it, a weapon mentioned in the con- 
temporary inventory of the Earl’s property then at 
Kenilworth. Here, also, is still preserved the tilting 
helmet of Sir William Sidney, with its original 
wooden porcupine crest. 

Behind the wooden screen beneath the Minstrel 
Gallery are passages leading to the kitchens and the 
buttery, while, at the opposite end of the Hall, a 
rough door leads down into a vaulted cellar. Above, 
and reached by a stone staircase from the dais, is 
the large private chamber known in ancient times as 
the “solar.” This was practically the personal and 
private sitting-room of the lords of Penshurst, who 
could retire to it and yet keep a watch from a 
narrow opening in the wall upon their retainers 
below. From here one proceeds to the suite 
of rooms known severally as the Page’s, Queen 
Elizabeth’s, and the Tapestry Rooms. Here, and in 
the adjoining Long Gallery, are the principal pic- 
tures of the fine collection of Old Masters 
belonging to Penshurst Place ; “ loads of portraits,” 
according to Horace Walpole, “most of them 
christened by chance, like the children at a 
foundling hospital.” The portraits are still here, 
but they are now all correctly named. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s Room, whose furniture is said to have 
been a present from the Queen, is a table-cloth, grey 
and faded now, worked by her and presented to Sir 
Henry Sidney, as a memento of one of her royal 
progresses. A curious painting, now hanging in the 











Long Gallery, represents Elizabeth dancing with 
her favourite, Leicester, before her Court. To our 
modern notions of Royal dignity and the etiquette of 
Courts, this dancing scene seems undignified to the 
last degree. Near by hang the portraits of the two 
brothers, Philip and Robert Sidney, standing side 
by side, taken when they were boys. One of the 
most singular objects in the collection is, however, 
the strangely-imagined portrait of a Duke of Rich- 
mond, by Vandyke. The painter has chosen to 
represent the Duke in his nightshirt. Thereby 
hangs a tale ; the singular story of a faithful dog. 
It seems that one night a robber had secreted 
himself under the ducal bed, and that the dog 
gave the alarm, thereby saving his Grace’s pro- 
perty, and perhaps his life. For this service the 
animal was solemnly presented with a string of 
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pearls, although a dog’s biscuit would probably 
have been more acceptable. But, unfortunately, the 
beneficent Spratt had not yet arisen, and so that 
faithful friend had to be content with his jewel- 
lery. At any rate, here stands the Duke in his 
nightshirt, and beside him his dog, “ gorged,” 
as a herald would say, with a string of pearls, 
“ proper.” 

Here the dark, melancholy countenance of 
Algernon Sidney looks out from that dismal canvas 
with the Tower of London in the background, the 
cuirass he wears contrasting strangely with his face 
—the face of a dreamer, one would say, were it not 
known that this grave and thoughtful man was a 
soldier, and had been among the most dashing of 
Cromwell’s colonels, who had, before the outbreak of 
the Civil War, served with distinction under his kins- 





man, Lord de L’Isle, in Ireland, then, as ever, a dis- 
tracted country. At Marston Moor he was so severely 
wounded that his recovery was at one time despaired 
of ; he recovered, though, to oppose Cromwell in his 
assumption of the Lord Protectorship of England 
under the Commonwealth ; and, incurring the en- 
mity of “His Highness, by the Grace of God,” 
as Oliver became styled, retired to Penshurst to 
reason out his philosophic treatises on Government, 
of which many draughts in his handwriting still 
remain here. His, we may well take it, was an 
unhappy life, for with the Restoration he left Eng- 
land and wandered, an exile, in far countries for 
seventeen years. His republican principles were too 
well known for his head to be safe in his native land. 
Then, when the Dutch ordnance boomed in the 
Thames and the Medway and the days of England’s 











shame were come, while Old Rowley, the Merry 
Monarch, trifled with his titled wantons at White- 
hall, the unselfish patriot returned to these verdant 
meads and sylvan glades to which he had so long 
been a stranger. 

There was living at that time, not so far from 
Penshurst, another famous historical character, the 
Quaker, William Penn. The latter-day verdicts of 
history are not unanimous in summing up Penn’s 
character. To Macaulay he was an infamous crea- 
ture who bartered and sold his unfortunate fellow- 
countrymen and women who were languishing in 
prison as the reward of rebellion, and sent them to 
the New England plantations, and the West Indies, 
as slaves. To others he is a whole-souled philan- 
thropist. He must, indeed, have been either a very 
much maligned man, or else an arch hypocrite. Let 
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us regard him, as the friend of Algernon Sidney, in 
the most favourable light. 

Together, at Worminghurst and at Penshurst, they 
drew up a system of government devised on the most 
humanitarian and academically-perfect republican 
basis, to be put into working in the new colony of 
Pennsylvania, over seas. Penn sailed for America in 
1682, and Sidney re- 
mained in England, pre- 
sently to meet the fate 
of which we have al- 
ready spoken. Alas! for 
schemes of good govern- 
ment; the well-meaning 
statesmen and enthusi- 
asts who draw them up 
take no account of the 
uncertainty of the human 
equation that enters into 
the working of the ma- 
chine; and the Consti- 
tution of the 
States of 


though founded in great 


United 
America, al- 


part on the schemes and 
clauses which Sidney 
and his friend drew up 
beneath these ancient 
roofs, has but availed to 
render those States the 
home of the most ram- 
pant jobbery and pecu- 
lation. In those broad 
lands and crowded 
cities of the New World, 
in which the two friends 
had hoped to begin a New Heaven and a New 
Earth, all the vices of the Old World have long taken 
root, to come to thousandfold fruition in the iniquitous 


Trusts, the unshamed bribery and acknowledged 
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corruption which have not, nor ever had, their like 
in Europe. The gods laugh at the aspirations of 
men, and those American citizens who crowd during 
the long days of summer to Penshurst must, if they 
ever think deeply of these things, feel bitter humili:- 
tion in the thought that the place to which they 
resort as, more than any other, the home of their 
system of Government, 
stands peacefully in mo- 
narchical England, an 
implied reproach to 
their fretful country, en- 
dowed with the 


ideal 


most 
but 
most 


lay fm a = Constitution, 
o/4 tt ("| 1es\, cursed with the 
Atk ~\ corrupt working. 
| All 1]; | At the other side of 
Bebt!.*- 1, the Great 
L Hall one enters the pri- 


the dais in 
vate apartments occu- 
pied by the family when 
at home. These are 


pleasant rooms, into 
which the western sun 
streams with = grand 
effect through the mul- 
Here 


por- 


lioned windows. 


the more recent 
traits of the Sidneys are 
hung. Outside is the 
formal garden, the same 
CF HARPER, now as in the time of 
1 Elizabeth, with prim 

yew hedges, and trim- 

med box borders three 

feet high, over which 
only the taller flowers can raise their heads. I 
think there is no such garden elsewhere in this 
fair county of Kent, where grow the old favour- 


ites, the hardy blooms of the countryside that 

















make the air heavy with their perfume — Lad’s 
Love, London Pride, the variegated blossoms of 
the rigid, upstanding Sweet William; gorgeous 
velvety Wallflowers, lowly Heartsease and Pansies, 
and the mingled plants of 
Mignonette and Musk, with 
many more. Here, amid 
these walks and gay pas- 
tures trickles a little stream, 
with rocks, and ferns dip- 
ping their graceful fronds 
in the sparkling 
Then there is the tranquil 
pool of “ Diana’s Bath,” 


with Water-Lilies floating 


water. 


on its surface, and, near 
by, great patches of Carna- 
tions. About the lichened 
walls of the courtyards the 
Clematis hangs, in late 
summer, in royal clusters of purple flower, and 
Wisteria and the Virginia Creeper last late into the 
autumn, and give a note of colour when the leaves of 
Sacharissa’s Beeches are gone and all the countryside 
is bare. 

From the windows of the Drawing Room there is 
a fine view of all these things. Modernity has found 
an entrance here, in this suite of rooms, but assuaged 
and tempered by contact with its old-world sur- 
roundings, and by the good taste which has ever 
characterised Lord de L’Isle’s dealings with his 
famous heritage. There is a billiard-room here, and 
its table, in the subdued light, does not seem out of 
place among the darkling ancestors upon the walls. 
In these rooms are collected many of the nearer and 


more directly personal relics of the family ; the 
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collection of miniatures, and locks of hair of many 
generations of Sidneys, among which is a knot of Sir 
Philip’s. He was, you see by it, a red-haired man, 
and the portraits of him, which give that ruddy hue, 
therefore, do not lie. There 
is also a portrait of Wil- 
liam the Fourth, the Sailor 
King, whom satirists de- 
lighted to call “ Silly Billy,” 
I know not why, save, per- 
haps, because the epithet 
comes trippingly off the 
tongue. Letus do William 
the Fourth the justice to 
acknowledge that he had, 
perhaps, more sense than 
any of the sons of George 
the Third. There is nothing 
this 
portrait, in 


very remarkable in 
full-length 
which the King is represented in naval uniform ; 
only the very stick upon which he leans, which has 
a twisted cord round it, lies here upon a table. 

A great deal has been done in the way of restora- 
The 
Elizabethan garden, just now mentioned, was in a 


tion at Penshurst during the last half-century. 


sadly neglected and mutilated condition until Lord 
de L’Isle called in Devey to reinstate it, and to over- 
What wealth of silken 
hangings and great classical and medizval tapestries 


haul the State Apartments. 


those rooms contain! A very treasure-house of Art, 
sufficient to furnish forth an Art Department or a 
Technical College with designs for many years, of 
brocades, and silks and satins. When Devey died, 
in midst of his clever and successful career, Lord de 


L’Isle completed the restorations himself. 
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But we might continue for many pages to recount 
the glories of Penshurst, and then not sufficiently pic- 
ture them. There is, for instance, the grassy “ Pre- 
sident’s Court,” a fine quadrangle, with the most 
delicate gables and grouped chimneys, in which 
hangs under its canopy a bell, with the inscription : 
“ Robert, Earl of Leicester, at Penshurst, 1649 ;”’ 
and many carved devices and escutcheons with 
names and dates are to be found on the walls 
and doorways. The Sidneys never added to their 
old house but they proclaimed the fact unmis- 
takably in stone. 

Restoration brings no regrets here, with such 
care and rightness has it been done. When 
Horace Walpole, that fine finicking gentleman, 
visited here a hundred and fifty years ago, Place 
and Park were alike in sad case. 
We have already seen that he 
speaks of the portraits being wrongly 
ascribed. As for the Park, “ The 
Park is forlorn,” he wrote. “ Instead 
of Sacharissa’s cipher carved on 
beeches, I should sooner have ex- 
pected to have found the milk- 
woman’s score.” It is, fortunately, 
in better condition now; while the 
village and churchyard are certainly 
miracles of the picturesque. The 
Church is interesting, Architectu- 
rally, as belonging to that curiously 
debased period when Gothic tradi- 
tions were lost, but when the love 
of Gothic was not dead, and men 
endeavoured with incomplete know- 
ledge to carry it on. The attempt 
did not last long, and the Renais- 


of the seventeenth century ; but, in the mean- 
while, such curious monuments of tke then 
state of Architectural feeling as the Churches 
of Penshurst and the neighbouring Chid- 
dingstone were built. It is a singular, but by 
no means unpleasing, building. The tower 
of it may be noticed, peering between the 
trees, in the accompanying sketch of “ Pens- 
hurst Village.” Scott restored it in the ’60’s. 
Few monuments are to be found within, 
curiously enough. Algernon Sidney lies 
somewhere beneath the pavement, but no 
inscription marks the spot. 

Perhaps the most extremely picturesque 
object at Penshurst is the curious lych-gate 
to this churchyard, a darksome passage-way 
with a house of high peaked gables above 
and on either side of it, and stout timber 
supports, with the pious inscription 
“Ep Flesh Aiso Dhall Rest in Wope”’ 
painted across, in old English characters. This is a 
favourite ‘“ bit’ with artists, and probably no colourist 
who has seen it has been able to resist it. 


HE PORCH OF SOUTH 
BENFLEET CHURCH BY 
W A FORSYTH 


With the ever-increasing means of cheap and 
speedy access to all parts of the kingdom, and with 
the facilities of modern illustration, instances are 
rare of good specimens of ancient Architecture 
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The Porch of South Benfleet Church. 


built a fortification, but in 894 Ethelred defeated 
them and destroyed part of their fleet. All impor- 








tant events seem to have ended in this fight, so far 
as the immediate neighbourhood is concerned. 

As often happens to the lover of old buildings, the 
Church is the only feature of interest in the village. 
Benfleet, in fact, although situated charmingly in an 
elevated position above a little creek, which here 





pours into the estuary of the Thames, is not in itself 
the pride of the eye or the delight of the heart of 
those who love red-brick houses with quaint gables 
and clustered chimneys. Not atall. The traveller 
who goes to and fro on the Tilbury and Southend 
Railway knows Benfleet as a fortuitous concourse of 
commonplace houses of no particular age, and more 





than commonplace—nay, hideous—recent cottages 





of yellow stock bricks, disposed in a squalid manner 
upon an incline just outside the station, through 
which most trains run without stopping, as though 





no one had any business at the village at all. The 

< Church is a small edifice of the village type, built 

principally in the early part of the fifteenth century ; 

having escaped the Archzologist’s notice. There traces exist, however, of Norman masonry and some 
is scarce a notable building or an admirable piece Roman tiles are found in the rubble-work. 

of detail that has not been sketched and photo- The interior, with its whitened walls, calls for no 
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graphed by students of Architecture or those who { 
merely seek the picturesque. If we could but say 
that measured drawings were equally numerous, 








why, then, the Profession might be considered = 
furnished fully forth with facts and data; but to = = O is 
sketch in these times is a shorthand way of record- /|AB ES =a aie P | | 
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tration of any kind is something to be thankful for, 
and sketches nowadays are in plenty. 

There are yet, however, examples of medizval | 
work which are comparatively unknown. The | 
Porch which I illustrate is some evidence of | : = 
this. It is not far from London, but stands near 1 





the estuary of the Thames, some forty miles from iI! 
Liverpool or Fenchurch Streets, and is situated in If} 
the small fishing village of South Benfleet. Being \ 
some distance from a main road, visitors are seldom | 
attracted to this quiet spot, whose repose is only | 




















disturbed by the railway trains hurrying passengers H}: Vai HY ' AN i Ss = I 
past from the Metropolis. ‘id tit i, it 1 ‘| \ 

Of Benfleet’s early history little is known. Evi- Li J EU Ut “ fe Lit 
dences are found of the Roman occupation in the rr 
remains of pottery and brick, but little else has tae a ENERO : 








ever been discovered to tell of those times. At a 
later period the Danes frequently landed here, and 


special remark, beyond a reference to the remains of 
a stone staircase, preserved in the north wall, 
originally leading to a Rood Loft, and to a quaint 
Piscina in the South Aisle. 

The exterior shows signs of the restorer’s hand, 
and in addition to the stone walling, a good deal of 
flint and rough-cast is used. At the west end is a 
Tower with a small broached Spire, and on the south 
side is a charming oak Porch, the subject of this sketch. 


Essex is rich in 
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spandrels are enriched with tracery. Reference to 
the section will convey better ideas of this roof. 

The Porch was restored in 1859, the renovations 
being mainly directed to the roof construction. 

The character of the detail is distinctly pleasing and 
well-suited to the material, all mouldings are simple 
and vary but slightly. The roof is covered with tiles. 

With the exception of the carved tracery to the 
bargeboards, very little new work is seen on the front. 
The 


mullions are 





timber porches, and 


in woodwork and 





plaster of all kinds, 
for it is remote from 
the stone-bearing dis- 
and the 


tricts, pro- 


ducts of its forests 
and clay lands were 
all that the old men 
In 


the “ hinterland ” be- 





had to rely upon. 


Southend, at 
St. Osyth, and on to 
Colchester, some flint 


hind 


work may be found, 


fashioned of  flints 
stripped from Nor- 


folk and Suffolk ; but 
Essex is very largely 
a county of timber 
construction, and 
contains such timber 
Churches as those of 
Greenford and those 
of the Colne Valley. 
But this 
Benfleet is, with the 


Porch at 


exception of a hand- 
some, but not quite 





so elaborate, example 
at Harlington, in Mid- 
dlesex, quite a unique 
specimen, and is prob- 
ably one of the most 





with nails 
Ee at from which, accord- 
ing to tradition, pole- 


studded 





cats and other vermin 





were suspended, their 


bodies being hung 


here for assessment 
at so much per head, 
the price paid by the 
Lord of the Manor 
‘for the destruction of 
vermin. 

A break of journey 
at Benfleet will more 
than repay the stu- 
dent for his trouble ; 
the Porch alone will 
afford a good amount 
of study, while, if he 
be an artist in other 
than Architecture, the 
grand sweep of the 
estuary the 
afford a 
motive for an impres- 


below 
creek will 


sive picture 
Indeed, it is the 
remarkable colouring 
to be found hovering 
overthe pearly “ flats” 
of these parts that 
gives the one charm 
to this corner of the 
Essex coast, and here 





elaborate of its period 
in the country ; of late PARIS 
fifteenth century date, 
it has fortunately escaped the destruction usually pro- 
duced by exposure and neglect. The woodwork is in 
excellent condition, the mouldings still retaining much 
of their original sharpness, and the weather has added 
a charm to the whole in the grey colour of the oak. 
Inside the Porch is an open timbered roof of the 
hammerbeam form ; the innermost members of the 
centre-posts are carried up in a sweep to form 
brackets supporting the hammerbeams, and _ the 
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among the little hills 
breathes a small cote- 
rie of artists and men 
of letters, who spend their leisure time half in the 
fields and half in their little yachts sailing over the 
open waters of the Nore. 

The goddess of Architecture, however, has shunned 
modern Essex. Its modern Churches are too fearful 
for words, its modern houses are even worse, so that 
when amid such mediocrity one comes across a gem 
like this Porch at Benfleet one records it pictorially 
with all the greater zest because of its isolation, 
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HE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE 

RENAISSANCE BY ARTHUR 

VYE-PARMINTER AND 
CHARLES SAUNIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CHAILLY. 


II. 


THE STYLE OF HENRI IV.—1589—1610. 


Ix order that we may properly appreciate the 
situation of Art in France during the earlier years 
of the seventeenth century, we must turn to Italy 
and notice the rapid decline which had taken place 
in the Art of that country, this Italy whence French 


artists from the commencement of the Renaissance 


had fetched their masters and sought their models. 
The magnificent schools of Italian painting had 
been in rapid decadence since the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the pupils of Raphael having 
first lost the fine spirit of idealism of their master, 
soon failed entirely in their attempts to preserve 
his pureness of style and form; the imitators of 
Michel Angelo were lost in mad exaggerations in 
their endeavours to reproduce the splendid style 
and warm passion of the work of this wonderful 
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artist ; the Venetian artists have passed away, 
Correge has left no follower worthy of him, and 
Luini and the masters of Milan have disappeared. 

In Architecture, the movement on which Bramante 
had impressed so much grandeur and which Michel 
Angelo had since followed up and maintained with 
his powerful genius, had slackened and was be- 
coming cold and academic in the hands of Vignola 
and Palladio. The last remaining masters of ideal- 
istic Art are dead and have carried with them their 
secret of endowing insensible matter with divine 
life. 

At this time the Catholic restoration, directed 
by the Popes and the Jesuits, begins to in- 
Art it, and 
this endeavour is highly interesting on account of 
the influence on Art in France. 
the wonderful work 
of the generation of Delorme, Bullant, Lescot and 
Jean Goujon had disappeared in the torments of 
the civil wars, the rise of a new Art was rapid ; 
a new style was born—an Architecture which, 
although heavy and massive in appearance, and 
whose strength and solidity rarely attained a true 
majesty of aspect, and often lacked good taste, yet 
did much to prepare the way for the wonderful styles 
The high roofs of the fifteenth 
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fluence and attempts to re-animate 
effects of its 


Here, where the results of 


which came after it. 





century reappear, but are nude and destitute of the 
ornamentation and ingenious arrangements which 
were before employed to hide their apparent weight ; 
heavy rustications, a poor imitation of the bold work 
of the Italian palaces, are inappropriately intro- 
duced in walls and columns, and the larger build- 
ings are heavy and plain in style. Some happy 
effects are obtained in the smaller buildings and 


private houses by a 


Architecture. 


the succeeding reigns. The many amorous intrigues 
and caprices in which this prince indulged, may 
fairly have earned for him the name of “Vert 
Galant,” by which he is popularly known, and the 
nickname of “ Poule au pot,” given him by those who 
found amusement in his constantly expressed desire 
that every peasant should have chicken broth every 
Sunday—a luxury, however, which the impoverished 

finances of the time did 





clever use of brick and 
stone combined, the posi- 
tions of the Place Royale 
at Paris affording a good 
specimen of this poly- 
chrome _ Architecture. 
Amongst the large build- 
ings, the portion of the 
Palais de Fontainebleau, 
constructed under Henri 
IV., the favourite resi- 
dence of this monarch, 
who _ passed ___ several 
months of the year in 
this palace, and the por- 
tions of the Tuileries and 
the Galerie du Louvre, 
executed by Ducerceau, 
whose somewhat cold 
and heavy style of Archi- 
tecture does not gain by 
its proximity to the fine 
work of Delorme, Lescot 
and Bullant, whose work 
Ducerceau undertook to 
complete, are good ex- 
amples of the style of 
this period. The sculp- 
ture of the time of Henri 
IV. combines with Archi- 
tecture in its heaviness, 
and this is also notice- 
able in ornamentation and 
furniture ; the secondary 
Arts, however, such as 
joinery and gold and 
silversmiths’ work, . still 
preserve a reminiscence 
of the Renaissance. 

The artists who have done much to propagate’ and 
popularise the legend of the Bearnais, as Henri IV. 
was called, give a very flattering idea of this prince, 
and, despite the disparaging writings of certain 
authors, there is no doubt that Henri IV. did much 
to influence the raising of Art to what it was at the 
end of his reign, and to prepare the way for the 
evolution which produced the remarkable styles of 
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not permit to put into 





practice—allowed many 
to hold this great mo- 
narch up to ridicule, but 
did not prevent his glori- 
fication by the artists of 
the time, whose many 
portraits of Henri IV. 
still exist in various parts 
of France. An oval bas- 
relief, sculptured by 
Jacquet, for the decora- 
tion of the Comedy Hall 
of Fontainebleau, is cited 
by Emeric David as be- 
ing one of the finest ex- 
amples of the work of the 
time. Henri is repre- 
sented on _ horseback, 
between the allegorical 
figures of France and 
Peace. Pierre Biard, a 
follower of Michel 
Angelo, executed the high 
relief equestrian figure of 
Henri IV., which sur- 
mounted the principal 
doorway of the Hotel de 
Ville of Paris. A statue 
at the Chateau de Pau, 
where Henri was born, 
executed by Franche- 
ville, represents the king 
clothed in armour and 
the royal mantle, and an 
alabaster bust, which may 
be seen at the Louvre, is 
said to be the best exist- 
ing portrait of this king. 

The Flemish painter, Frantz Porbus, a favourite 
at the Court, painted two excellent portraits, 
which may be seen to-day at the Louvre Gal- 
lery. The equestrian statue of Henri IV. on the 
Pont Neuf, which was constructed by _ this 
monarch, is more recent, but the original statue, 
modelled by Dupré, and erected in honour of 
Henri IV. by Richelieu, in 1635, was melted 
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down for cannon, and was replaced in 
the existing figure. 

Henri IV., coming after the princes of Valois, 
whose exhausted treasury did not permit them to 
maintain their unfinished palaces or to encourage 
Art or artists, was certainly filled with good inten- 
tions, many of which he could not put into practice 
owing to the obstinate ideas of economy of his 
minister Sully, who did much to hinder the generous 
ardour of his master. 


1818 by 


His great desire was to have 
at his entire dispo- 


under Francois I. and even under Henri II., began 
to shew signs of weakness and decadence under 
their successors, and that as the remnants of the 
old originality of Gothic traditions disappeared, the 
Classic styles assumed a more and more important 
place. But these soon commenced to become 
strained, and themselves to fall into exaggerations 
which permitted severe criticism, and this was more 
especially noticeable and at its maximum of intensity 
under Henri III. 


With Henri IV. 





sition the best art- 
ists and artizans of 
all professions and 
trades, and his 
scheme was the 
creation of a nur- 
sery of Art which 
would produce 
skilled artists and 
Art workers. He 
installed a colony 
of Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, and 
Upholsterers in one 
of the galleries of 
the Louvre, and he 
arranged suites of 
the ac- 
commodation of the 


rooms for 


best known artists ; 
for, says Sauval, 
“the desire of this 
prince was to bring 
together at the 
Louvre the noblest 
of the Seigneurs 
and the most talen- 


the Renaissance of 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury comes to an 
end, or has at least 
undergone an evo- 
lution which makes 
it unrecognisable. 
The Classic styles 
certainly still re- 
main official and are 
considered as those 
worthy only of imi- 
tation, but they are 
interpreted in a 
much freer manner ; 
a return is made to 
naturalism, 





some- 
what heavy it is 
true, but a natural- 
ism which prepares 
the way for the 
and 
pompous style of 
the end of Louis 
XIII., itself the pre- 
cursor of the noble 


more correct 





ted of French ar- 
tists, so as to form 
an alliance of talent 
and fine art with 


nobility and chi- 


style which charac- 
terises the epoch of 
Louis XIV. 

The 
customs of the time 
possessed 


ideas and 


such a 








valry.” Under 
Henri IV. the ques- 
tion of the public 
health was deeply studied; large open squares 
were made, and the streets were widened and 
straightened. The Place Royale and the Place 
Dauphine still exist as examples of the good inten- 
tions of Henri IV.; the remarkable Pont Neuf was 
completed and the first stone of the Hopital St. 
Louis was laid by this monarch, whose good work 
was so unfortunately brought to a sudden end by the 
poignard of the regicide Ravaillac. 

We have seen that the Renaissance, so vigorous 
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great influence on 
Art, that we shall 
do well before pro- 
ceeding further to notice that the accession of 
Henri IV. marks a great transformation in the society 
of nobles and bourgeois. The Court is no longer 
composed of the Franco-Italian elements which 
under the preceding monarchs had directed and 
imposed the tastes of the time. A new nobility 
arrives from the provinces of the South-West of 
France—Guyenne, Gascogne, Aunis, Saintonge, &c. 
—and the preferences of this powerful class will 
greatly influence the existing Art and customs. The 
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bourgeoisie, strengthened by the downfall of a por- 
tion of the ruined nobility, which had disappeared 
during the wars of the League and Religion, comes 
more to the front and dares to display its fortune, 
trusting in the security found under the rule of a 
king of equitable mind and a protector of commerce. 
But this contidence does not hinder a certain spirit 
of prudence: show and display is much desired, but 
economy is maintained, and partly to this spirit of 
economical display is due the favour shewn to the 
use of brick for building purposes. 

The quarries from which stone had been obtained, 
and which had been so greatly put under contribu- 
tion in the time of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, commence to become exhausted, the means 
for conveying building stone to distances are not 
sufficiently well organised to allow them to be freely 
employed except at great cost, besides stone becomes 
more costly to 
dress and carve. 
Brick, therefore, 
grows greatly in 
the estimation of 
all; with the aid 
of stone quoins, 
pediments and 
large panels of 
brickwork, it is 
found possible to 
obtain a_ very 
decorative effect 
—besides, it is 
also a durable 
and economical 
matericl. 
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of colour, as well as being of unlimited lastingness. 
These reasons are sufficient to explain why clay has 
in all times been greatly utilised for the necessities 
of construction. and decoration, even by people 
abundantly provided with widely different materials, 
such as granite and calcareous stone.” 

Under the preceding reigns, stone was considered 
as being the only material suitable for the construc- 
tion of large buildings, but now this consideration 
is held in 


courtiers come from a district where stone is rare, 


less importance ; the King and his 


and is replaced by brick. Henri IV. was born at 


Pau, in a chateau constructed of brick, and this 
fact greatly influences the esteem which this mate- 
rial begins to enjoy. 

For the sake of clearness we will look at the 
antecedents of brick as a material for building 
We know to what uses it had been 

put by the Ro- 

mans, and their 
the 
Romanesques 
and Gothics had 


recourse to brick 


purposes. 


successors 


in all places 
where stone was 
not plentiful, not 
for their 


only 

civil Architec- 
ture, but also for 
their 


monuments and 


religious 





military con- 
We 
have, as exam- 


structions. 





“Metal such as 
says M. 
Chabat,* 
‘is intluenced and becomes changed by the wear and 


PONT HENRI IV., 


P 9° PARIS 
iron, eins 


Pierre 


tear of weather and time, wood is subject to decay, 
its fibres become destroyed, and it is not durable 
enough for employment in buildings destined to 
last. On the contrary, clay, the basis of ceramic 
products, bricks and terra-cotta, is, thanks to the 
firing process which it undergoes, and to the various 
forms which may be given it by moulding, a material 
which lends itself to a crowd of exigencies and con- 
stitutes one of the most precious materials which 
nature has placed at the disposal of the Architect 
for the purposes of construction and decoration. 
Besides, clay suitable for the purposes of brick- 
making is found in abundance ; it is easily worked 
and manipulated, is endowed with all the qualities 
suitable for its employment, and is capable of taking 
all diversities of form and all the ornamental beauties 


* Pierre Chabat, ‘‘ La Brique et la Terre Cuite,"’ 1886 
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ples, the Church 
of Saint Sernin 


(eleventh cen- 
tury), the Convent of the Jacobins (thirteenth 
century), at Toulouse, where brick plays an 


important part; the Cathedral and the Church 
of Saint Salvi at Albi (eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries), the fortified Church of Simone 
(sixteenth century), and the fortifications of Carcas- 
sonne, the Chateau de Foix, and especially the 
considerable number of houses of very fine appear- 
ance, constructed of brick, at Toulouse, such as the 
Hotels of Assegat, of Telzius, of Lasborde, of 
Pierre, etc. 

In countries other than France, in places where 
stone was not plentiful, brick was also greatly 
employed. In the Duchy of Brandenburg, in Ger- 
many, we find a number of very remarkable monu- 
ments constructed from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century, in which this material plays a very important 
part. We notice the same at Marienburg, at Lubeck, 








at Dantzig, and at Schwerin, and we are greatly 
impressed by the appearance of the Cathedral of 
Munich, also built of brick, and by the curious 
tombs, some of them of terra-cotta, which adorn 
the walls on the exterior, one especially worthy of 
remark being that of a maker of musical instru- 
ments, who is represented surrounded by the various 
instruments he has produced. 

Belgium and Holland also possess some very fine 
buildings of brick. It will suffice to mention a few 


ee hy 
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of these: the western facade of the Hotel de 
Gruntheuse, the wonderfully decorative fagade of 
a house in the Rue du Vieux Bourg, 1564, the 
southern gable of the transept of the Cathedral, 
and the noted belfry at Bruges. Again, we may 
take the Halle & la Viande, at Antwerp, as an 
example. Those who have visited Holland will 
certainly remember the square of Haarlem, the 
old fish market and the Cathedral, buildings whose 
reddish tones are so surprisingly harmonious in 
the sometimes misty atmosphere. The ancient and 
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more modest buildings of the Abbey of Middleburg 
also possess a wonderful charm of colour, due to 
the use of brick. 

“In England,” says Pierre Chabat, “a country 
possessing an excellent clay for brick-making pur- 
poses, the employment of brick and terra-cotta is 
greatly lacking in the history of its monuments. It 
was employed there by the Romanesques until the 
fifteenth century, and, according to somé writers, 
the use of this material in England was principally 





due to the Flemish ; it is true that a considerable 
number of works for cloth-making were built by the 
Flemish in England, but positive documents on 
the question are lacking. We know, however, that 
the use of brick for building only became general 
towards the reign of Henry VI. and that of 
Edward IV., in the fifteenth century. From that 
epoch many important buildings were constructed 
of brick, more especially in the eastern counties and 
also in all the districts where stone was not plentiful. 
Little Wenham Hall, built in 1260 or 1280, in the 
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county of Suffolk, is supposed to be the oldest Eng- 
lish building constructed of modern brick. Caistor 
Castle, near Lincoln, dating from the Middle Ages, 
is another fine example.” 

Returning to France, we find that the use of brick, 
employed at first almost exclusively and by necessity 
in certain districts, gradually introduced itself in 
other places where stone was not lacking : its value 
in construction and decoration was therefore acknow- 
ledged. Thus, at Tours, where stone is excellent 
and plentiful, we have the house of Tristran, the 
executioner of Louis XI. The walls of this house 
are built of red 
brick, and stone is 
employed in the 
ground floor for the 
mouldings around 
the window and 
door openings. The 
flanking tower is an 
interesting example 
of the use of brick ; 
the newel and stair- 
case vault are of 
brick, as well as the 
walls of the tower. 
The borders of the 
steps are of wood, 
but the steps them- 
selves are of brick ; 
the handrail set in 





the wall is the only 
portion made of 
stone. We find 
brick again in the 
portion of the Cha- 
teau de Blois, con- 
structed under 
Louis XII., and at 
Paris we have a 
building of about the 
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the chimneys and dormers are filled with sculpture 
work ;” and Poncet de la Grave adds, “‘ The whole 
mass is covered with delicately executed bas-reliefs, 
an infinity of enamelled work or slabs of terra-cotta 
varnished or coloured, producing a surprising effect 
when lighted by the sun.” The Chateau de Saint 
Germain, constructed in the time of Frangois I., owes 
much of its appearance to the brick which forms the 
whole of the decorative portion—a happy alliance of 
brick with stone, offering an effective and powerful 
argument against the exclusive use of stone in the 
construction of sumptuous dwellings. The rational 
employment of 
building materials 
may be appreciated 
here; stone is em- 
ployed only for the 
buttresses and the 
portions which are 
directly exposed to 
the rain, such as the 
cornice, sills, &c., 
in fact, in places 
where stone is in- 
dispensable. Brick 
is employed here as 
a useful auxiliary 
in construction and 
decoration — it 
agreeably colours 
the shadows thrown 
by the buttresses 
and cornice, and 
gives great warmth 
of tone to the fagade. 

The example 
given by the princes 
is followed by the 
nobility and _ the 
haute bourgeoisie, 





same epoch — the 


in the Rue St. Paul. 

The Chateau de Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
built in the time of Frangois I., but unfortunately 
demolished in the time of Louis XVI., was due to the 
co-operation of the master mason Pierre Gadier and 
Jerome della Robbia, who ornamented the building 
with the panels of terra-cotta, which became the 
fashion for a certain period. This chateau was con- 
structed entirely of brick and terra-cotta, with the 
exception of the northern facade, terminated by 
Philibert Delorme under Henri II. Androuet 
Ducerceau, a contemporary of the chateau, says, 
‘The ensemble of the building is very effective ; even 
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and from the se- 
PAUL, RUE ST. ANTOINE, PARIS— cond half of the 


both brick and stone 
are put under contribution for the construction 
of many important buildings. Terra-cotta medallions 
are very largely employed, following the example 
given in the Chateau de Madrid. The Hotel Scipio 
Sardini, built at Paris in the time of Henri II. by the 
Venetian financier, preserved for some time several 
very interesting and pretty specimens of this work. 
We shall find the use of brick and terra-cotta 
almost obligatory for some time, in spite of the 
traditions revered by the Architects and master 
masons, who were devoted to the use of stone. Thus 
the gradual adoption of a material as yet little 
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employed in the centre of France, was not made 
without considerable protest on the part of those 
\rchitects who had kept up an exclusive respect for 
stone and the methods of construction employed up 
to this time. Thus Philibert Delorme, in his work 
n Architecture, blames the employment of brick 
and terra-cotta at the Chateau de Madrid which he 
was commissioned to terminate, and which he sarcas- 
tically calls a chateau de fayence. 
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seventeenth century, are examples of this. 


pointed pediments, and its pavilion surmounted by 


an allegorical figure carrying the coat of arms of the 
Cardinal. 


But it is more especially under Henri IV. that 


brick begins to be employed in such profusion, 
The Place Royale, at Paris, known to-day as the 
Place de Vosges, and the Place Dauphine, in which 
the first exhibitions of painting were held in the 


The 
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At the accession of Henri IV., these rancours 
become quieted, the tastes become changed. Shortly 
before, Cardinal de Bourbon, King of France under 
the name of Charles X., had utilised brick in the 
construction of the Abbatial Palace of Saint Germain 
des Prés, at Paris. This building still exists and, 


despite of many mutilations and the loss of its mul- 
lions, presents a fine appearance with its buttresses 
and wide windows crowned by alternately round and 





Place Royale, as conceived by the Minister Sully, 
would indeed have been a very fine undertaking. 
He proposed to erect on each side of the square 
four series of pavilions, three stories high, 
covered by a high roof flanked by two lofty 
chimneys, and crowned by an elegant and deco- 
rative ridge-cresting, ornamented with sculptured 
vases. These buildings, imitating the example of 
the towns of the south of France, were to be sup- 
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ported by a series of arcades forming wide passages 
where strollers could walk protected from sun or rain. 
Streets consisting of the same kind of Architecture 
were to lead from the square. But this fine scheme 
was not executed, the square only was constructed 
by Henri IV. in 1605, but not entirely as first pro- 
posed, and at the expense of the Royal treasure, for 
the King saw a happy speculation in the idea. The 
poet Rocan, at that time page of the royal house- 
hold, tells how, in 1608, Henri IV., who had 
reserved for himself the construction of the south 
side of the square, perceiving that one of his neigh- 
bours, a simple bourgeois, who was building next to 
him, was forming the vaults of his portico with 
dressed stone, whilst he, the King, was covering his 
own with an ordinary flat floor, felt ashamed of the 
poorness of his own work, and requested his mason 
to invent a means which, whilst remaining in the 
bounds of strict economy should, nevertheless, not 
be too inferior to the work of his neighbour. The 
mason replied that he would remedy the matter by 
forming of plaster that which the other was con- 
structing of stone, and that thus there would be no 
difference as regards the appearance of the adjoin- 
ing buildings, the only thing being that the former 
material would not last so long. By such economical 
methods the large profits which were to result from 
the sale of the royal buildings would not be com- 
promised. 

But arcades which were perfectly suitable for an 
aristocratic square would be inconvenient in a busi- 
ness quarter of the city, where the shops should be 
on a line with the front of the houses and receive as 
much light as possible In the Place Dauphine, 
therefore, arcades were not to be thought of. 
Despite the mutilation it has undergone and the 
plaster which now hides the brickwork, we can 
still understand the attraction it possessed for the 
Parisian of that time, who found so much enjoyment 
in admiring the gold and silver ornaments and 
chased work which gleamed in the shops of the 
jewellers and goldsmiths bordering the square, as at 
the -present time the galleries of the Palais Royal 
are crowded on Sundays with strollers who find 
such a keen pleasure in admiring the richly-filled 
windows of the many jewellers’ shops. 

Many other buildings in which brick was largely 
employed were erected at Paris under Henri IV. 
An elegant example may still be found in the Rue 
des Francs Bourgeois, but the Hotel de Chalon- 
Luxembourg, in the Rue Geoffroy Lasnier, is in a 
better state of preservation and still retains its 
aristocratic appearance, its blazons, and its lead 
finials. The door of this house is a marvel of 
ornamentation. 


Under the reign of Henri IV. stone was, how- 
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ever, not altogether forgotten, nor the decoration 
of which it is susceptible. Stone still possessed 
its fervent admirers. The Church of Saint Eustache, 
of which we have given a fragment in our last 
article, was continued ; and the Church of Saint 
Etienne du Mont, and its wonderful Choir screen 
constructed of stone, and which dates from Henri 
IV., is one of the marvels of Paris, and at the 
same time a typical example of the ornamental 
and sculptural Art of the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. We remark, in the extreme 
decadence of the Renaissance, as we noticed 
towards the end of the Gothic period, an excessive 
elaboration, and a love of complication and feats of 
skill. We observe signs of this on all sides, in the 
hanging keystones and the medallions of arches and 
vaults engraved and sculptured with more fancy 
than logic. The Choir screen of Saint Etienne du 
Mont is a remarkable piece of work, its wide flat 
arch and wonderfully sculptured balustrade, which 
surmounts the arch, crossing the Nave and encircling 
the first two pillars of the Choir with a gracefulness 
of motion and boldness of execution much to be 
admired. But the sculpture and decoration of this 
screen no longer possess the animation and charming 
gracefulness of the work of Jean Goujon or Germain 
Pilon, it has, however, not as yet acquired the cold 
academic correctness of the productions of Jacques 
Sarazin or Simon Guillain. The doorways, which 
terminate the screen and give access to the transepts, 
are surmounted by two figures due to Pierre Biard ; 
the sculptor of the decorative work is, however, 
unknown. 

The authors of the ornamentation of the ground 
story of the Galerie du Louvre, bordering the Seine, 
are Pierre and Francois Lheureux, ornamentation 
representing strange monsters battling with giants, 
contrasting strongly with the other restful designs, in 
which cupids surrounded with garlands support the 
royal monogram or the initials of Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
the mistress of Henri IV. Despite the great and 
many changes which have taken place in the form 
and style of sculptural art, a reflex, a souvenir of the 
old Gothic fancy, is still clearly noticeable in the 
work. 

The above named artists were those who indulged 
in flights of fancy, but the sculptors of the Hotel de 
Sully, in the Rue St. Antoine, Paris, built by 
Ducerceau for the ever-fortunate gambler Gallet, 
are more pretentious and exhibit a greater serious- 
ness in their statuary. In this building of fine 
architectural appearance, recalling in some respects 
the traditions of the great Architects of the Louvre, 
the sculptors imitating the example given by 
Jean Goujon in the Hotel Carnavalet, due to the 
co-operation of the great artist and the Architects 
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Lescot and Bullant, have conceived and executed a 
fine series of allegorical figures. But this work, 
although sculptured in bas-relief, does not possess 
the pureness shewn in the work of the maitre Goujon ; 
the figures are somewhat laboured and strained and 
too massive, although in bas-relief. The figures of 
the southern fagade, representing the four elements, 
the one we illustrate being allegorical of Fire, 
possess much more elegance. 

The door (which we illustrate) of the Old Sorbonne 
of Richelieu, although Louis XIII. in style, is inte- 
resting here as a magnificent example of the transi- 
tion which will lead 
us from the too 
heavy style of Henri 
IV., past the some- 
what severe style of 
Louis XIII., to- 
wards the some- 
times cold but al- 
ways noble fulness 
of the sculpture 
work of the period 
of Louis XIV. The 


fine scroll which 
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fills up the whole of 
the door above the 
impost — modelled 





and sculptured by 
an artist whose 
boldness of chisel 
possessed at the 
same time a deli- 
cacy of execution, — 
the fulness and re- 
lief of the sculpture 
in the lower por- 
tion, the perfectly 
plain framework 
and rusticated 
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expression, although somewhat exaggerated. These 
masks, these devils with projecting eyes and 
convulsed faces, do not confine themselves to the 
cornices of bridges, the keystones of doors and 
windows, and the pediments of houses, they begin 
to invade the pages of books, and the examples of 
printing done at this time at Lyons exhibit some 
very curious and interesting specimens. These 
monsters hold their own until the more correct style 
of the seventeenth century replaces them by masks of 
severer form, such as the cherub’s head with deco- 
rative arrangement of the hair, characteristic of the 
style of Louis XIII., 
anexample of which 
is seen in the door- 
way of St. Germain 
des Prés, Paris, and 
others of a similar 
style, which make 
us look back with 
some regret to the 
grotesque masks of 
the preceding 
period, and the in- 
genuity of the 
talent which pro- 
duced them. The 
fine masks, one of 
which we illustrate, 
which adorn the 
large entrance door- 
way of the Hotel 
Saint Aignan, in the 
Rue du Temple, 
built by Le Muet at 
the commencement 





of the reign of Louis 
XIII., are good ex- 
amples of this tran- 
sition; the faces 





plinth, and the 


enlacing palm SMALL DOOR, CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, 


branches in which 
a reminiscence of the Renaissance still lingers, make 
the ensemble of this door exceedingly interesting. 
One of the characteristics of the decoration of the 
end of the sixteenth and commencement of the seven- 
teenth centuries is the appearance of the monster 
in Art, of which we have examples in the arabesques 
of the Galerie du Louvre. This style of decoration, 
however, soon becomes heavy and exaggerated in 
its frequency. But we must acknowledge that the 
boldness and fancy of the artists in their search after 
the grotesque, always produce happy results. The 
masks of the Pont Neuf are typical examples, 
possessing great interest and high qualities of 





are less distorted 
PARIS—LOUIS XIII. than those of the 
style immediately 
preceding, but are not as yet cold or inexpressive, 
they also shew a fine spirit of decorative realism. 
We see examples of these masks on the door of the 
house in the Rue St. Sulpice, at Paris, one above the 
oval opening and one on each of the two consoles, 
and on the door of the Hotel Sully we find several 
masks with characteristics very similar to the above ; 
the consoles of the chimney-piece, reproduced from 
an engraving of the period, are also decorated in a 
similar fashion with the cleverly distorted masks of 
the style of Henri IV. 
The mask, the distinguishing feature of the style 
of Henri IV., as well as all the decorative elements 
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of the period, are very heavy, but this heaviness 
exhibits a certain independence and freedom of style 
allowing the production of a novelty of ideas, such 
as the grotesque masks and monsters inspired by the 
return to naturalism, much to be preferred to the 
dryness produced by the servile imitation of old 
traditions. It is possible that a certain proportion 
of this heaviness of style is due to the influence of 
the Flemish painter Porbus, greatly in favour at the 
Court, and incidentally to Rubens, whose renown is 
at this time so widespread. This spirit of naturalism, 
corrected by the influence of the masters who are 
now appearing, hastens the production of the bril- 
liant style of Louis XIV., and already goes far in 
preparing the future conception and birth of the 
marvellous style of the epoch of Louis XV., both of 
which periods we will dwell upon in length. 

The influence of the Reine Regente, Marie de 
Medicis, will have little effect on the future of Art: 
the ideas of her Italian followers will no longer 
remain preponderant, she may bring forward many 
favourites, but these are chiefly adventurers and 
diplomats ; when she wishes to be glorified she 
seeks out the great master of naturalism, the artist 
of the North, Rubens. 


BBEYS AND CATHEDRALS 


OF THE WORLD No. 5— 
CANTERBURY 
{1l. 


THE Black Prince was the darling of England. 
He had won for this country a glory the like 
of which had never before been known, and he 
But do 
gather round his tomb and feel themselves the 
greater for that they are countrymen of his, ever 


was the flower of chivalry. those who 


consider how little his chivalry would have spared 
them? His humble and dutiful bearing towards 
his father, and even to his captive, the King of 
France, was the obeisance paid by the etiquette of 
chivalry to rank and titles; and though his was a 
high and courageous spirit, and one in that respect 
worthy to be emulated by Englishmen in these 
times, it was smirched by the revolting cruelty he 
exhibited when the City of Limoges, in his Province 
of Gascony, having rebelled against the excessive 
taxation imposed to cover his extravagance, he 
besieged and took it under the most wantonly cruel 
circumstances. He was even then in the long and 
wasting illness which eventually brought him in his 
prime to his grave, and, being too ill to ride, was 
carried through the streets in a litter, so that he 
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might view the indiscriminate massacre of men, 
women and children he had ordered. The terrified 
folk, unarmed, and being every instant slain, threw 
themselves in his path and implored mercy, but they 
were hewed to pieces before his eyes, and he 
remained unmoved. It was only when he saw three 
French knights, rebels, too, fighting valiantly for 
their lives against overwhelming odds, that the 
That 


hundreds or thousands of mere citizens should be 


chivalry of the Black Prince was touched. 


slain, was nothing to him, for they were nothing. 
They were not armigerous, and, therefore, chivalry 
But to 
see gentlemen of rank and birth fighting a hopeless 


was not concerned in the least about them. 
fight, was too much. He ordered the massacre to 
be stayed. 

The Black Prince had especially enjoined that he 
should be buried in the Crypt, and his will contains 
directions to that effect, but for some unexplained 
reason his express wish was disregarded, and his 
tomb placed where it now stands, in the Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity, then regarded as the most sacred 
spot of all England, as being the place where the 
Shrine of the Martyr was situated. Held as the 
Prince was in the greatest possible estimation, it was 
probably thought to do him all possible honour 
by giving his body sepulture here; the first so 
honoured. 

The solitude of Becket thus being once intruded 
upon, the way became open for other interments 
At the foot of the Black Prince’s tomb, for 
instance, is that of Archbishop Courtenay, who 


here. 
died twenty years later. No other explanation 
can be offered of the dignified position thus given 
to his remains than that he was the Prince’s friend 
Seventeen years later, in 1413, this 
Chapel became the resting-place of an English 
King, Henry the Fourth. His monument stands 
between the first two piers of the north arcade, 
opposite that of the Black Prince. With him 
lies his Queen, en secondes noces, Joan of Navarre, 
who died at Havering-atte-Bower, in 1437. Henry 
had expressed a wish that he should be buried in 
the Cathedral of Canterbury, and as he had been 
a great benefactor, the monks elected to give him 
He died of epilepsy at 
Westminster, and his body, brought down the 
Thames and into the Medway, to the Kentish coast 
at Faversham, was thence conveyed here by road. 
His son, Henry the Fifth, was present at the inter- 
ment, but not to him is due the elaborate monument, 
which was probably erected by the widowed Queen. 
It is an altar-tomb with many points of interest, both 
to the herald and to the antiquarian, for it exhibits 
some curious displays of heraldry, with the arms of 
England, France, Evreux, and Navarre, together 


and executor. 


this honourable position. 
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Canterbury Cathedral. 








THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


with the personal badges and mottoes of King and 
Queen. A suspended wooden canopy is placed over 
the tomb, and on it occurs in constant repetition 
with Henry’s badge of an eagle “ volant,” the single 
word-motto “ soverayne,” which is held by some, in 
the absence of more certain information, to be the 
origin of the mystic “ Collar of SS.,” that medizeval 
decoration of knighthood and nobility which, we 
have been told by past generations of antiquaries, 
was the especial badge of the Lancastrian adherents, 
even as the word “ Soverayne” was their war-shout 
and rallying cry. If this view is correct, then here 
we have, in this gorgeous altar-tomb of Henry the 


Fourth, the fount and well-spring of that loyal 


decoration for which Lancastrians fought and bled 
in his grandson’s unhappy reign. But it is by no 
means certain that the knightly Collar of SS. was an 
exclusively Lancastrian badge, nor has it ever been 
more than a surmise that the double S stood for 
“ soverayne.” Much more likely is it (by the mere 
evidence of the double S) that this peculiar badge 
stood for “ Sanctissimus,”’ and the view that this 
was not a badge of party is strengthened by the 
known fact that throughout the country, on the 








sepulchral effigies on which the Collar is carved, 
it decorates the counterfeit presentments alike of 
Yorkists and Lancastrians. 

Amid these recurrent flying eagles and this 
mysterious word of “ soverayne”’ occur the Queen’s 
motto and device, the chained and collared ermine, 
and the single word “atemperance.” There has 
ever been some conflict of testimony and legend 
respecting this tomb and what it held. The rival 
House of York vehemently asserted, some thirty 
years later than his death, that the body of Henry 
the Fourth had been cast into the Thames on its 
voyage down from Westminster. Between Barking 
and Gravesend, they affirmed, a violent storm arose 
which was only assuaged when the body was cast 
overboard, like that of the living Jonah. “ Whether 
the King was a good man, God knows,” says an old 
chronicler, evidently with a mind predisposed to 
believe that he was not. He goes on to say that, 
notwithstanding this jettison, the empty coffin was 
brought to Canterbury and interred with due cere- 
mony. These stories were proved to be falsehoods 
by the examination of the Royal tomb, undertaken 
August 21st, 1832, especially for the purpose of 
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setting at rest for ever this historic doubt. Dean 
Bagot, the Cathedral authorities, and a number of 
antiquaries, were present when the tomb was 
opened. They found two coffins, side by side. The 
King’s could not be moved without taking down the 
monument above, and so the side was sawn through. 
When the wood was removed it disclosed a thick 
filling of hay on whose surface lay a cross formed of 
twigs. The hay being displaced, an inner coffin of 
lead was uncovered, and this being carefully sawn 
through, the story of that Jonah-like incident was 
sufficiently disproved, for there lay the body of the 
King, the face, to the astonishment of all present, 
when the wrappings were removed, in complete 
preservation ; the nose elevated; the beard thick 
and matted, and of a deep russet colour ; and the 
jaws perfect, with all the teeth in them, with the 
exception of one fore-tooth which had probably been 
lost during his life. The face was easily recognised 
from the portraits of the King existing, and from the 
effigy above. 

Beyond this tomb, in the wall of the Chapel, is the 
little chantry founded by Henry the Fourth for the 
repose of his soul, in which “ twey priestes ”’ were to 
sing and pray “ for ever.” Alas! for royal decrees, 
scarce more than a hundred and twenty years were 
to pass before the singing and the praying were 
swept away, with the priests, and ever since the 
chantry has been silent. To-day the casual visitor 
scarce notices its existence, but to the Architectural 
student its rich fan vaulting makes it noticeable, after 
the plain Early English vault of the surrounding 
Chanel. 

Of the other tombs and monuments within the 
holy precincts of Trinity Chapel, mention may be 
made of the incongruous kneeling effigy of Dean 
Wotton, seen at the foot of Henry the Fourth’s altar- 
tomb, and of the resting-place of Odo Coligny, 
Cardinal Chatillon, who, suspected of Huguenot 
leanings, fled to England in 1568. When all imme- 
diate danger seemed overpast, he set out again for 
France, but fell a victim to treachery in his own 
following, dying at Canterbury of a poisoned apple 
given to him by one of his attendants. 

Before leaving the Chapel we must notice the 
very fine fragments of stained glass in its tall lancet 
windows—thirteenth century work, rich in colour 
and excellent in design. By what chance so much 
remained here after Richard Culmer’s ferocious 
exploits in other parts of the Cathedral, which left 
those parts bare, we are not told, nor has it ever been 
explained how it happens that here, within the very 
walls which sheltered Becket’s shrine, in a spot 
which, more than any other, felt the thoroughness of 
Henry the Eighth’s resentment against Saint Thomas, 
are left so many references to the Saint in this beautiful 
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jewelled glass-work. For excellence of drawing, 
harmony of colouring, and purity of design these 
windows are justly considered unequalled, and this 
is the more remarkable since the unknown craftsmen 
who wrought upon them were not aided in obtaining 
their effects by possibilities in breadth of treatment. 
The figures, indeed, in these scenes and episodes of 
Saint Thomas’s life and after-career as a Saint are on 
the smallest scale. In the three windows that remain 
in the Trinity Chapel, the subjects chosen are those 
of the miracles which Saint Thomas began to per- 
form directly after his death. It had pleased the 
Deity, so the monkish preachers of the time affirmed, 
to accord the Blessed Martyr a position immediately 
after the Apostles, preceding even the much-honoured 
Saint Stephen, who had previously been at the head 
of the Noble Army of Martyrs. But Stephen had 
been stoned to death by aliens, while Becket was 
slain by his own countrymen, and thus, in the cir- 
cumstances of his death, did Saint Thomas gain this 
greatly to be envied pre-eminence. The monks 
learnt this by the convenient occurrence of visions. 
In the north-east window some of these miracles are 
pictorially treated, with much spirit, and with a reti- 
cence in the use of colour very noticeable in ancient 
stained glass, in which gorgeousness is the quality 
usually aimed at rather than subdued harmonies. 
Here, and in degree in the others, the use of the 
beautiful old silvered glass is very prominent, and 
throws up, by artful comparison, the coloured figures 
of these miraculous scenes. In this north-easterly 
window the son of a knight named Jordan is being 
restored to life by virtue of the water from Saint 
Thomas’s Well, brought by a pilgrim and mixed 
with some of that inexhaustible blood of the Saint 
which Cranmer shrewdly suspected in after years to 
be a constantly replenished phial of red ochre. The 
rejoiced father is seen to be vowing an offering to 
the Martyr, and the inscription tells us that it is to be 
offered before the period of Mid-Lent. Another 
scene shews the consequences of this vow being 
broken. The son dies again, and the whole house- 
hold is in desolation with grief and sickness. But 
the succeeding pictures carry on the story through 
the pilgrimage of the knight and his wife to Canter- 
bury, the due performance of the vow, and the 
restoration of their son to life once more. In the 
other windows Saint Thomas restores sight to the 
blind, and smell to those who have lost that sense, 
and descends like a burning figure upon the decks 
of the Crusaders’ ships, to help them wage battle 
with the infidels. In one of these windows may 
be seen a representation of the Shrine, with the 
Saint, clad in full pontificals, and carrying a 
crozier. This is the pictured version of a vision 
of Benedict, the monk, who beheld Saint Thomas 
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thus issue from his Shrine and say mass before the 
Altar. 

All this splendour and display, with the gold and 
iewelled shrine in their midst, demanded incessant 
watching, and a Watching Loft was accordingly 
placed in Saint Anselm’s Tower, in which brethren 
were stationed night and day to guard the treasures 
which not even the ghostly terrors of the Church 
sufficed to protect. Such Watching Lofts are by 
no means unusual. Others may still -be seen at the 
Shrine of Saint Frideswide, in the Cathedral of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and at the Shrine of Saint 
\lban, in Saint Alban’s Abbey. This loft is 
approached at the foot of the steps leading up into 


Canterbury Cathedral. 





collection of riches, and the hysterical devotion of 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims, the fame of the 
Virgin Mary was altogether obscured. At other 
places she had her worshippers, but here the glory 
of Becket eclipsed that of every other Saint. Here 
he was the great and only intercessor, and all others 
paled their ineffectual and quite minor miracles 
before those he wrought. Thus is explained the 
placing of the Lady Chapel in an altogether sub- 
sidiary position off the North-Western Transept and 
the occupation of its usual site by a Chapel especially 
devoted to Saint Thomas. The eastern portion of a 
Church has from the earliest times been regarded as 
pre-eminently sacred. At the east end the Altar was 
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Trinity Chapel, through a screen formed by the 
tomb of Archbishop Simon de Mepham. Inside, we 
are come to the little Chapel of Saint Anselm, in the 
wall of which is a stone staircase leading to the 
room used for centuries as the Watching Loft, a 
rude apartment, with a fireplace at which the 
watcher could warm himself during the cold winter 
nights, and a narrow gallery between the pillars, 
whence he could overlook the whole platform cf the 
Shrine, and so at once detect any sacrilegious robber 
who might be attracted by the immense wealth 
there gathered together. On the occasion of fires 
and tumults the Shrine was additionally guarded by 
a troop of fierce ban-dogs. 

Amid all this pomp and circumstance, this great 
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placed, and toward the Altar the eyes of the con- 
gregation were fixed. Beneath the Altar, in early 
times, the remains of the Saints would be buried, 
but with the advent of a Saint on whom popular 
devotion was more particularly concentrated, it is 
quite easy to understand that there would be a 
desire to give him an honoured place better than 
the best of those who had gone before. To this 
desire the continually growing belief in the addi- 
tional sacredness of the east end of the Church 
would naturally lend aid, and so when the body 
of some greatly honoured local Saint required 
sepulchre it became quite usual to build a Chapel, 
in eastward continuation of the Church, behind the 
Altar. But this singular notion of the comparative 
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holiness of different portions of a sacred building 
was put to other uses. It gained its greatest strength 
in the thirteenth century, at a time when the burst 
of passionate devotion to the Virgin Mary, which 
characterised the Pontificate of Innocent III., was 
at its height. An overmastering desire possessed all 
Christianity to do honour to the Virgin, and thus we 
find in many Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches, 
the extreme east end terminated by a “ Lady 
Chapel.” There are Lady Chapels in this position 
in the Cathedrals of Gloucester, Salisbury, Wells, 
Norwich, Hereford, and others, and in Churches too 
numerous to mention. Sometimes, however, the 
great reputation of some local Saint obscured even 
the reverence in which the Virgin was then held, 
and his Chapel or Shrine then took the eastward 
place usually allotted to the Lady Chapel. Of this 
arrangement, devised to do honour to local Saints of 
a peculiar distinction, the most notable instances in 
England are to be observed here, at Canterbury ; 
at the Shrine of Saint Edmund, at Bury; Saint 
Edward, in Westminster Abbey ; Saint Etheldreda, 
at Ely ; and Saint Cuthbert, at Durham. 

In earlier times, before the great fire had con- 
sumed the greater part of Canterbury Cathedral, the 
great building ended at the east with an Altar of the 
Holy Trinity, in which Becket-had been accustomed 
to say Mass. Partly with the economical idea of 
preserving the two old Norman towers of Saint 
Anselm and Saint Andrew, which flanked the 
east end—but chiefly for the sake of fitly uniting to 
the Church this eastern Chapel on an enlarged scale, 
the pillars of the Choir were contracted with that 
singular curve which attracts the eye of every specta- 
tor, as Gervase, who recounts all these things, fore- 
told it would. The eastern end of the Cathedral 
thus enlarged, formed, as at Ely, a more spacious 
receptacle for the honoured remains : the new Trinity 
Chapel reaching considerably beyond the extreme 
limit of its predecessor. But even this magnificent 
Chapel, with its roomy aisles in which a thousand 
pilgrims might assemble at once, did not satisfy the 
ambitions of those pious builders, and they planned 
and constructed a place holier than the holiest: that 
well-known circular Chapel, the Corona, popularly 
called Becket's Crown. It is this cumulative sanc- 
tity, ever progressing eastward, that called forth 
Fuller’s quaint remarks :—‘‘ The porch saying to the 
churchyard, the Church to the porch, the chancel to 
the Church, the east end to all— stand further off, I 
am holier than thou.’” There remain doubts as to 
the precise reasons which led to this Chapel being 
built. Professor Willis, who wrote the Architectural 
history of the Cathedral some fifty years ago, would 
have us believe that there is no foundation for the 
story that it was built as a separate shrine for the 
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severed scalp oi the Saint, but does it not seem the 
almost inevitable conclusion that it was built for this 
purpose, knowing as we do that the scalp, covered 
with precious metal, was for long years separately 
exhibited here in a jewelled golden casket ? 

It is English William’s work, this final extension ; 
and exhibits some most interesting features of the 
Transitional period from Norman to Early English. 
Transitional work of this period may be sought and 
found elsewhere in England, but it is at Canterbury 
alone that we find the Classic feeling surviving into 
the twelfth century. It would, indeed, be most 
difficult to believe, did we not know differently, that 
this Early Gothic work was not influenced by existing 
Classic models, remains of the Romano-British 
basilica that stood here centuries before. Take, for 
instance, the details and the grouping of the columns 
at the apsidal termination of the Trinity Chapel and 
the entrance to Becket’s Crown. In what over- 
mastering proportion the Classic tradition exists. 
The windows have begun to be lancets, but their 
heads are still obtuse, rather than of the true pointed 
Gothic shape, and the four columns that go to make 
the half-circle of the apse bear stilted arches that halt 
midway between the Classic and Gothic models. 
The very proportions of the columns are Roman, and 
their bases are reminiscences of Pagan Architecture ; 
while the square abacus and the capitals carved with 
the acanthus leaf are of the purest type of Classic 
decoration, and might well be the true fragments of 
an early Basilica. It is only in the clustered pillars 
of Purbeck marble, ringed round midway of their 
height, in the slender Purbeck vaulting-shafts, and in 
the toothed and chevroned mouldings, that Gothic is 
distinctly shewn. Entering the Corona, we find it 
quite bare and unfurnished, a casket rifled of its 
contents. Gone is the jewelled reliquary with the 
sacred scalp, and vanished are the shrines of Saint 
Wilfrid of York, and of Archbishop Odo, the only 
monument remaining being that of Reginald Pole, 
Cardinal Archbishop in the reign of Mary. 

It remains now to describe the two eastward 
Transepts, and we have done with the interior. Both 
have the same Architectural character, for both retain 
Prior Ernulf’s Norman walls, and were added to by 
William of Sens, after the great fire, and completed 
by his successor, English William. On passing from 
the Trinity Chapel, down the flight of stairs into the 
south aisle of the Choir, we pass the fine hammered- 
iron gates which fence off that holy spot, and retrace 
our steps past the entrance to Saint Anselm’s Tower. 
Here, between the pillars of the South Choir Arcade, 
are three remarkably beautiful canopied tombs to 
three Archbishops, ranging from 1348 to 1454. If 
we add to our survey a particular notice of the 
beautiful screen and altar-tomb of Archishop Simon 
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de Mepham, already briefly mentioned, we shall have 
a fine series of works from 1333 to the mid-fifteenth 
century ; all very valuable examples of the sepulchral 
art of an artistic period particularly rich in the 
dignified memorials of the mighty dead. They are 
all four without effigies, the artistry which is so evident 
in their build and design being solely expended upon 
carved panels, shields and pinnacles, and upon the 
painting and gilding of which traces are still visible, 
although in the artless past they have, in common with 
the structure of the Cathedral itself, been plentifully 
scoured and whitewashed. 

Simon de Mepham died of a broken heart, caused 


Cathedral. 


the other half thereof.” And so deeply mortified 
was he that he returned to Canterbury and died. 
These monuments are on a cumulative scale of 
magnificence. Next in order comes the tomb of 
Simon de Sudbury, 1375-1381, he who was slain by 
Wat Tyler’s followers in London, and whose body, 
minus its head, but with a leaden ball in its place, 
reposes here. He was a good man, and performed 
many great and costly works for the City of Canter- 
bury, rebuilding the West Gate and repairing the 
walls. In recognition of this, the Mayor and Cor- 
poration used to pay an annual visit to his tomb, and 
there pray for the repose of his soul. Next in order 
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by wounded pride and insults to his dignity as 
Archbishop, if we may believe the contemporary 
historian. Certainly he appears to have been 
badly treated, from the evidence which we have 
access to, for there seems to have been no 
reason for Grandison, Bishop of Exeter, resisting 
the visitation, which as Primate of England it was 
Mepham’s duty to make. But certain it is that when 
the Archbishop appeared, in due course, at Exeter, 
he was met at the west front of the Cathedral with an 
array of men-at-arms, drawn up there by Grandison’s 
orders, to prevent him entering. “This affront,” 
says Fuller, “did half break Mepham’s heart, and, 
the Pope siding with the Bishop against him, broke 
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westward, but not next in point of date, comes the 
tomb of Archbishop Stratford, 1333-1348, Grand 
Justiciary of the Realm, and succeeding this is the 
very handsome and most ornate canopied altar-tomb 
of Archbishop Kempe, 1452-1454, remarkabie for 
having a canopy of woodwork. 

In the South-East Transept, to which we have 
now come, are two apsidal Chapels, dedicated 
respectively to Saints John and Gregory; within 
them are the tombs of four of the Saxon Archbishops, 
and in the south wall some few indications of the 
place where the tomb of Archbishop Winchelsey, 
1294-1313, used to stand. Winchelsey was the poor 
man’s friend. He contended with Edward the First 
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over the Church’s dues, and every Sunday and 
Thursday gave two thousand loaves to the poor. 
When corn was cheaper, and his funds permitted, he 
raised the number to three thousand. The poor 
came to look upon him as a Saint, and visited his 
tomb in that light, but the Pope would not canonize 
him, and so he remains outside the company of the 
elect, and is probably just as happy as if duly 
endowed with a saintly title. His tomb, it is thought, 
was destroyed at the same time as Becket’s. “Saint 
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Augustine’s Chair,” the famous seat of Purbeck 
marble, traditionally said to have been the Corona- 


tion Chair of many of the Saxon Kings before the - 


time of the great Bretwalda, was long placed here. 
It is not, however, by any means so ancient as Saxon 
times, belonging really to the thirteenth century ; and 
the story of its having been presented by Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, to Augustine, is, therefore, quite 
apocryphal. It is certain, though, that since the 
thirteenth century the English Primates have been 
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enthroned on it, sometimes in person, and at other 
times by proxy. 
The North-Eastern Transept has, like its fellow, 
two eastern apsidal Chapels, dedicated, in this in- 7 
stance, to Saints Martin and Stephen. On the walls 
of the North Choir Aisle are traces of wall-paintings, 
having for their subject the conversion of St. Hubert, 
and near by hangs a modern painting of the martyr- 
dom of Thomas a Becket, a large lurid canvas by 
John Cross, painted in the manner of Opie, and quite 






out of place here, to say nothing of the want of 
research that has rendered it quite inaccurate and 
misleading. On the way up the North Choir Aisle, 
toward the North-East Transept and the Chapel of 
St. Andrew, we pass the monuments of Archbishops 4 
Chichele and Bourchier. Chichele, smitten heavily 
with remorse for having been the chief instigator of 
the war of conquest which Henry the Fifth under- 
took in France, caused this tomb to be erected during 
his lifetime, and busied himself with good works for 
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the repose of his soul. For the more thorough 
purging of himself from the taint of what he, 
curiously enough in those blood-boltered times, 
called “this grievous sin,” he founded the College 
of All Souls, at Oxford, of which foundation the 
Warden and Fellows keep his tomb in constant 
repair. Chichele not only was a prime mover in 
that campaign, but was present on that glorious Day 
of St. Crispin, when the Battle of Agincourt was 
won. Near by lies an effigy of Howley, who was 
Archbishop when the Queen came to the Throne in 
1837. He was present at the death-bed of William 
the Fourth, and was one of that party which hastened 
from Windsor Castle in the early hours of that June 
morning, sixty years ago, to Kensington Palace, to 
apprise the Princess Victoria that she was become 
Queen. Howley was no very popular figure at 
Canterbury, for it is on record that, on one occasion 
of his visiting his Metropolitan city, his carriage was 
received with volleys of bricks and cabbage-stalks. 
He lies at Addington, like many another Archbishop 
of Canterbury since the Reformation. The remaining 
monument is that of Archbishop Bourchier, 1458- 
1486. 

St. Andrew’s Tower is now used as a vestry. In 
ancient times it was the sacristy, in which were 
stored the silken vestments and gorgeous hangings, 
together with the gold and silver plate, that went to 
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make Canterbury so tempting a spoil for the Eighth 
Harry. It was here that Erasmus and Colet marvelled 
so greatly at the wealth of Saint Thomas, which 
rivalled, so they thought, that of Croesus himself. 

The Crypt, which is entered from the Transept of 
the Martyrdom, is of two quite distinct periods. 
Beginning eastward of the crossing, it follows, with 
many nooks and Chapels and dark ramifications of 
its own, the course of the Choir above. It exists 
now mainly as it was left by Ernulf, the conflagration 
of 1174 having affected it little, if at all, and we con- 
sequently see, in this range of low vaulted roofs and 
gigantic columns, the Norman idea of what a Crypt 
should be. Indeed, it seems quite certain that 
portions of these dark alleys go back beyond the 
advent of the Norman and belong to the late Saxon 
period, the strongest proof of this contention being 
seen in the very remarkable twisted pillar in the 
so-called Saxon Chapel, whose capital is ornamented 
with carvings of undoubted Saxon character. Near 
by is the early Chapel of Our Lady Undercroft, 
enclosed within Perpendicular screens, dimly seen 
in this uncertain light. This gloomy Chapel con- 
tains the tomb and the plain ledger stone of Cardinal 
Archbishop Morton, 1486-1500, who took a part in 
the union of the White Rose and the Red, having 
been instrumental in bringing about the marriage of 
HenryiVII. to Elizabeth of York. 
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There is probably no Crypt in the world so 
extensive as this of Canterbury. The Norman 
Crypt, extending as far as the Choir, is of great 
length, but its Transitional extension eastward, 
the work of English William, gives it a quite 
unapproachable range. This work, from its position 
and office, carrying as it does the immense weight 
of the Trinity Chapel and the Corona, is of a 
massive and bold character, but its unusual loftiness 
prevents it from assuming the character of a Crypt. 
There is, probably, only one more massive Crypt 


been glazed. One of the most interesting features 
of the Crypt is the series of early Norman wall- 
paintings in tempera on the walls and roofs. The 
most curious of these are in the darkling Chapel of 
St. John, under St. Anselm’s Tower. According to 
Pugin, this may have been a hiding-place for the 
plate and jewellery of the Church in times of strife. 

A strangely interesting history belongs to this 
underground Church, which since 1561 has been a 
Huguenot place of worship, having been granted in 
that year to the French and Flemish refugees for 
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than this, and that is in the Abbey of Mont St. 
Michel, whose giant cylindrical pillars surpass even 
those which at Canterbury support the weight of the 
Corona. Progressing eastward, the Crypt gradually 
alters its tomb-like gloom and grows loftier and 
lighter, until at the extreme east end it has tall 
lancet windows, while its floor is not greatly below 
the level of the earth. Until recently these windows, 
although barred with iron stanchions, were otherwise 
open to the weather, but, in the course of the 
restorations which have been in progress for some 
months past, and are not yet completed, they have 
230 





conscience’s sake by Elizabeth. Policy, as well as 
humanity and the kinship of a similar faith, dictated 
the provision of a place of refuge for those religious 
refugees, who were weavers and clothiers for the 
most part, and brought with them the secrets of 
their profitable industry from France and the 
Netherlands. The then Archbishop, he whom 
Elizabeth on one occasion swore she would “ by 
God, unfrock,” if he did not do the Royal bidding, 
was as complaisant in the housing of the foreigners 
as Ministers of State themselves, for he, like them, 
saw the good they would bring to the growing 
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THE DARK ENTRY. 
trade of the country. These “ gentle and profitable 
strangers,” as he called them, justly enough, were 
accorded by him not only the place of worship 
which Elizabeth had by her Royal will ordained, 
but they were given the whole of the Crypt in 
which to set up their silk-looms and practise the 
‘‘mystery”’ of silk-weaving. The congregation which 
still worships here, in greatly reduced numbers, was 
at that time some five hundred, and the greater 
number of them practised their trade in these under- 
ground alleys. The last loom disappeared many 
and the silk industries have long 
found other homes than the county of Kent, but 
the story of these religious outcasts exists not only in 


years since, 


the pages of history and in the meagre congregation 
that assembles together and passes on Sunday through 
the humble doorway that leads down below the 
South-West Transept. They have left evidences of 
their expatriation and of their succour here in time 
of need in the French texts and inscriptions painted 
on the roofs. It is very satisfactory to find that in 
the restorations now in progress in the Crypt it has 
been decided to let these inscriptions stand. A 
purist would, no doubt, efface them as seventeenth 
century excrescences upon eleventh and twelfth- 
century work, but they are a part, and a very 
eloquent part, of the long story, not of the Cathedral 
alone, but of the nation. 




















Good progress has been made with this greatly- 
needed work of restoration. The especial system of 
treatment to which the whole of the Crypt has been 
subjected has revealed a number of long-concealed 
frescoes and paintings on the vaulting which have 
been hidden for centuries beneath repeated coats 
of whitewash, of which there were in places as 
termination of the 
Crypt, long the peculiar property of the First Canon 
as a coal or wine cellar, by a sacrilegious grant of 
the Dean and Chapter in the last century, when the 
Church of England slept peacefully and souls were 


many as twenty. The eastern 


damned for want of spiritual guidance, has been 
thoroughly excavated and cleared of the long and 
deep accumulations of earth that quite concealed 
the bases of the pillars. The floor has been reduced 
to its original level and laid in concrete, thus 


-restoring the original proportions of this remark- 


able undercroft. During the progress of the work 
was discovered from which some 
cartloads of oyster-shells have been brought up. 
Another find was that of a twelfth-century stone 
coffin, similar to that of Stephen Langton in the 
Warriors’ Chapel. 

The exterior of the Cathedral now demands atten- 
There are probably few Cathedral Closes that 
can vie with that of Canterbury for quiet and restful 
beauty, and one only that can surpass it. That of 
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Winchester surely must capture the best affections 
of all, with its green lawns and exquisite composi- 
tions of trees and ancient Architecture. But the 
picturesqueness of Canterbury’s exterior does not 
lag far behind. Much of it is produced by that great 
Central Tower, the famed “ Bell Harry,” a feature 
which Winchester, with its squat Central Tower, 
rising only slightly above the roof-line, altogether 
lacks. Prior Goldstone, the second of his name, who 
ruled this monastery of Christ Church from 1495 to 
1507, built this most outstanding feature of Canter- 
bury Cathedral to the outer view. A late and beautiful 
example of Perpendicular, it was the last great work 
destined to be completed before the seizure of the 
monastery and its revenues some twenty years later. 
The Bell Harry Tower would merit Mr. Ruskin’s 
approval, for it has not, for all its height of two 
hundred and thirty-five feet, a single buttress, but 
stands, four-square and sheer, with never a moulding 
or a string-course to break the beautiful continuity 
of its outline against the sky. Among the restorations 
now determined upon by the Dean and Chapter are 
the rehanging of the bells and the partial refacing 
of this Tower, which is reported to be perfectly 
sound, structurally, but with the surface and deco- 
rative tracery decayed and broken away in places. 
The onerous nature of the work, as regards funds, 
may be gathered from the fact that the erection of 
scaffoldings alone would cost about £1,000. Repairs 
are found to be necessary, if only to preserve the 
roofs of Choir and Nave from destruction or injury 
by the large and small pieces of stone which every 
now and again fall on to them. 

The Western Towers and the West Front are 
mentioned at length in the beginning of these papers 
on Canterbury, and the somewhat monotonous ex- 
terior of the Nave does not call for remark. It is 
when the South-West Transept is reached that the 
delightful picturesqueness of Canterbury’s exterior 
begins, in that panelled and crocketed gable, and that 
south wall almost wholly filled by the great Perpen- 
dicular window. The huge buttresses which counter- 
act the thrust of the Tower piers, and sprawl out in 
three clumsy set-offs, act as a foil to the delicate 
beauty of that gable, and the wayward artistry 
of the highly-enriched pinnacle, with its dainty 
gablets, which is perched so finely upon the south- 
west angle of the Transept, with never a companion 
on the corresponding, and south-eastern, angle. 
Beyond this Transept comes the exterior of the 
Warriors’ Chapel, and beyond that the Norman 
blind arcades of Ernulf, with his windows of the 
Choir Aisle above, and above them again the Trifo- 


rium windows of William of Sens, immediately below 

the corbel-table that supports the thirteenth century 

leaden parapet. To these succeed the diapered and 
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arcaded walls of the South-East Transept and the 
curious little leaden spire of St. Anselm’s Tower, 
which has its fellow in Saint Andrew’s on the north 
side. Then, after the Englishman’s work on the 
exterior of Trinity Chapel, comes the great effort for 
distinction which he made, the much-debated Corona. 
It would seem, from a careful study of this structure, 
that English William either contemplated building a 
lofty tower over the Corona himself, or else provided 
for its being built at some future time. The massive 
character of the Crypt he constructed immediately 
below the existing building is of much more than 
sufficient strength and solidity to support its weight, 
and would suffice for the due maintenance of the 
lofty superstructure which he in all probability con- 
templated, but never began. For centuries what we 
must always regard as an incomplete tower remained, 
covered with a conical roof, until, in their pride and 
magnificence, the Prior and brethren of the monas- 
tery removed the roof, and proceeded to build up a 
lantern which should rival the Bell Harry Tower and 
altogether outshine the great lantern of Ely. But the 
works had not long been begun before the downfall 
of the religious houses came and the building was 
stopped, never, in all the subsequent history of the 
Cathedral, to be resumed. The beginnings of this 
ambitious scheme may still be observed in the ragged 
outline of unfinished pinnacles and buttresses which 
the Corona makes against the sky. 

The green and shaded lawns that now surround 
the Cathedral at one time bore the domestic 
buildings of Christ Church Monastery. On reach- 
ing the east end and turning to the left, the ruins 
of a portion of them first meet the eye, in a 
row of late Norman pillars and arches, the sole 
remains of the Infirmary Church. Passing these 
time-stained walls and leaning columns, a_ brick 
walk leads through the so-called Dark Entry to the 
Green Court, on the north side of the Cathedral. 
The arches and dwarf pillars of the Dark Entry are 
the remains of what was once the Infirmary Cloister. 
This arcade, among the earliest portions of this great 
series of buildings, has some unusual insertions of 
about 1180, in the shape of twin shafts with a twisted 
or chevron ornament on them. It has been observed 
that they bear a very strong likeness to those in the 
Cloisters of Saint John Lateran, in Rome, and they 
are held to have been copied from them. But whence 
came the design of the originals in that Roman 
Church? Was it not derived from that meeting- 
ground of Venetian-Gothic and Byzantine Art, the 
happy hunting-ground of Architectural rarities, 
Dalmatia and the shores of the Adriatic? The view 
through this arcade looks upon grassy courts, and on 
the quite untouched buildings of the Treasury and 
the Baptistery. The Treasury is readily to be dis- 
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tinguished by its small windows, barred and double- 
barred with iron. The Baptistery, only recently so- 
called, is a perfect gem of Architectural beauty, pre- 
senting five sides to the view, and in two stages ; 
lower 


the 
whose 
arches are deeply and richly moulded in characteristic 


one being an open vaulted arcade, 
Norman patterns. An ancient leaden peaked roof 
completes this Norman building, and the insertion of 
Perpendicular windows of two lights, with blank 
This was 
anciently a water tower, part of the very complicated 
system of hydraulic engineering created by the monks 
for the supply of their vast establishment in the 
twelfth century. 


lower panels, gives lightness and grace. 


The ruined Norman walls and 
windows close by, half-buried in foliage, are the 
remains of the Monks’ Dormitory. Close by are 
placed two tall pillars which formerly belonged to 
the Church of Reculvers. They are of undoubted 
Roman character, and it is very well worth while to 
compare them with the equally undoubted pillars of 
the two Williams, in the Choir and Trinity Chapel, 
and to note the curious resemblance of proportion. 
The long narrow building in the Norman style, whose 
gable end with the Norman wheel-window is seen 
over the intermediate trees, is the Library, built some 


twenty-three years ago. The window is a remi- 


niscence of the original Norman window in the east 
gable of the very fine Norman Church at Barfreston, 
between Canterbury and Dover, one of the finest 
In the garden 


buildings of that period in England. 
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of one of the Canon’s houses adjoining this Chapter 
Library—the house occupied by the late Dr. Parry, 
Bishop Suffragan of Dover—are many fragments of 
Norman work, in particular, a doorway with a 
depressed arch, comprised within a bold semicircular 
archway. In the tympanum between is a figure 
intended to represent St. Thomas. Here, amid the 
used and disused, a tortuous 
passage leads into the Great Cloister, where recent 


works have been undertaken to preserve the roofs 


maze of buildings, 


from further decay. Some years ago zinc roofs had 
been provided in place of the ancient lead coverings, 
but on examination it was found that they too had 
become leaky, while the supporting timbers had, in 
places, mouldered touchwood. An 
entirely new lead roof has now been constructed. 
The moulding stonework of these Cloisters is strongly 
reminiscent of the black and crumbling Cloisters at 
Westminster, although the details of the tracery are 
Late Perpendicular and quite different. 

The extensive Green Court, once surrounded by 
the domestic buildings of the monastery, and even 
now included within the Cathedral precincts, still 
retains many vestiges of those old structures, con- 
verted now into houses for the Minor Canons, and 
into a Grammar School. This, the foundation of 
Henry VIII., and still called the “ King’s School,” was 
The site of it 
anciently was that of the Almonry, and through the 
adjoining Porter’s Gate came the dependents and 
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bedesmen of the Prior of Canterbury to receive their 
daily doles. The so-called “‘ Hog’s Hall” above has 
been rebuilt. The curiously stunted arcade beneath, 
which bears an appearance as though the earth had 
been piled up midway in the course of centuries, is 
a remarkable feature scarce paralleled elsewhere, 
and the original Norman. staircase, which still 
remains, is quite unique. There is probably not 
another piece of Norman work at once so simply 
dignified and artistic as this happy arrange- 
ment of a porch and staircase with ascending arcade, 
which has been sketched times without number by 
delighted students ever since Architectural touring 
became possible. 

For more than two hun- 
dred years there has not 
been a residence at Canter- 
bury for the Archbishops. 
When “ Blue Dick” and his 
friends smashed the stone- 
work and the coloured 
glass within the Cathedral, 
other zealots were busy in 
the precincts tearing down 
the Palace, and so well did 


they ply axe and mallet 





and crowbar, that it pre- 
sently disappeared alto- 
gether. But even before 
that time of religious and 
political upheaval the Eng- 
lish Primates had disso- 
ciated themselves very 
greatly from the city and 
Cathedral to which they 
owed their splendid title, 
and had resided chiefly at 
Lambeth Palace. Since the 
Reformation, however, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
has become more than ever 
to the citizens of old 
Durovernum a splendid figure, rendered additionally 
splendid and awful by the rarity of the occasions on 
which he is seen in the capital of his diocese. 
Indeed, so apart has the place become from the life 
of its spiritual father, that new Archbishops have 
not infrequently been enthroned by proxy, and have 


consistently left these smiling scenes in the beautiful 


valley of the Stour for London and Addington; just 
as though they were still, as they were in the Middle 
Ages, personages of great pith and moment ‘ff 
political life. Lawn sleeves, ’tis true, have still their 
place in the House of Lords, but the wearers of 
them no longer sway the destinies of the nation. 
Canterbury, therefore, loses little in the absence of 
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its great Churchmen. But not all the neglect which 
the centralising influence of London brings upon it 
can deprive this first rooting-ground of the Early 
Church of its great and glorious history, which 
speaks, trumpet-tongued, to all the four corners of 
the earth and brings the nations in modern pilgrim- 
age. Where Dunstan worked marvels, where St. 
Alphege was martyred, where Augustine, Anselm, 
Becket, and many another famous cleric, lived and 
worked and died, full of years, or struck down un- 
timely, must ever be the fount and inspiration for the 
work the Church of England has yet to do, for the 
destiny she has still to accomplish. Enthusiasms are 
not bred in the gilded 
chamber of the Lords at 
Westminster, nor is the 
kindling fire of sentiment 
found there. It is here, 
in these Stour meads, by 
these ancient ways, trod by 
newly-landed pilgrims or 
invaders for two thousand 
years, that the Story of the 
Church is a living story, 
whose latest chapters, read 
by the mouldering walls 
and in the medizeval ima- 
gery of this great Cathe- 
dral, give promise of a 
“happy ending.” Scan her 
history elsewhere, and the 
tale is done ; a monument 
of long - drawn futility, 
begun in a false enthusiasm 
and ended in chicanery. 
So much depends upon 
context. Here is your con- 
text, which supplies, in 
towers and pinnacles, an- 
cient walls and bowed 
roofs, the key for that whose 
past, read elsewhere, is in- 
scrutable and whose future is hopeless. They 
built not in vain, one likes to think, who reared 
with ever-springing enthusiasm this huge building, 
whose majestic proportions dominate the land- 
scape from the heights without the city, and 
whose long roof ridge soars up from the meadows 
above the surrounding houses in some five hundred 
feet span. Those ascending masses may well sym- 
bolise the successful ambitions, earthly and spiri- 
tual, of the men who built them, even as the 
ragged edges of the unfinished Lantern of the 
Corona may stand for their temporal and ghostly 
failures. 
THE Epiror. 
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HE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE 

RENAISSANCE BY ARTHUR 

VYE-PARMINTER AND 
CHARLES SAUNIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CHAILLY. 


III. 
THE STYLE OF LOUIS NXIII. 
(1610—1643.) 

WHEN commencing this study of the French 
styles, we disapproved of the word Renaissance as 
usually employed in the history of Art, and which, 
when applied to the 
artistic movement which 
took place in France at 
the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, is 
arbitrary and inexact, for 
during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries much remark- 
able work 
was pro- 
duced 
which, 
after cer- 
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tain periods of error and hesitation, resulted each 
time in perfect and original creations. The periods 
which we are now about to enter into will confirm 
our opinions. 

Our study of the Architecture of the last Valois 
and of the style of Henri IV., and, better still, the 
illustrations which have accompanied the text, have 
shewn the evolution through which this pretended 
Renaissance had passed during a period of less than 
a hundred years, and we notice that the accomplish- 
ment of this evolution is not fortunate, for towards 
the end a rapid decadence and its accompanying 








in France. 


errors of taste are clearly visible, errors which how- 
ever are happily compensated for by a certain inde- 
pendence and a return to the old traditions of French 
Art. During the greater portion of the reign of 
Louis XIII. we shall see the same defects of style 
which we noticed under Henri IV., but these faults 
are fortunately accompanied by certain happy inno- 
vations, which become more marked and more taken 
advantage of towards the end of the reign and under 
that of Louis XIV. Undergoing certain influences 
and modifications, they will soon begin to harmonise 
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better with the improving tastes and manners of the 
time and will eventually form the basis of a style 
which, although pompous, is absolutely pure in 
technique and application. 

These errors of taste in decoration are more 
especially noticeable in private houses and small 
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buildings ; in the case of large buildings we find that, 
for the first time, the work of the predecessors, the 
master Architects of the sixteenth century, is re- 
spected. We notice this respect and admiration for 
the earlier work in a number of cases: in 1624, Le 
Mercier, commissioned on his return from Italy to 
complete the work of constructing the Cour du 
Louvre, which had been commenced by Pierre 
Lescot, continues the work of his predecessor in the 
same spirit and style, permitting himself one innova- 
tion only, the Pavillon de |’Horloge, not contem- 
plated by Lescot—a piece of work which, although 
permitting criticism and appearing somewhat heavy 
beside the greater elegance of the earlier buildings, 
is nevertheless a proof of the skill and talent of its 
author. Le Mercier is afterwards entrusted by Car- 
dinal Richelieu with the important building of the 
Palais Cardinal, to-day known as the Palais Royal. 
A little later on, Frangois Mansart, commissioned to 
complete the Hotel Carnavalet, exhibits the same 
scruples before the masterpiece of Jean Goujon and 
Pierre Lescot, and when invited by Mazarin to unite 
in one the two hotels of the Presidents Duret de 
Chivry and Tubeuf, which that minister had just 
bought, he is unwilling to alter anything in the 
arrangement of brick and stone imagined by Le 
Muet, Architect of thé Hotel Tubeuf, but reserves for 
an exhibition of his talent the construction of the 
large gallery, now known as the Galerie Mazarine, 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

If any new work is undertaken, the style employed, 
massive and severe, but not lacking a certain gran- 
deur, excludes all exterior decoration; if colour is 
desired recourse is had to brick, otherwise the use of 
rustication is considered sufficient for decorative 
purposes, as may be seen in the Luxembourg Palace, 
built by Debrosse for Marie de Medicis; or again, 
heavy cornices and geometrical combinations are 
employed, as might have been seen in the great hall 
of the Palais de Justice, burnt in 1871, or in the 
doorway of the Church of Saint Gervais, both the 
work of the same Debrosse. This doorway, in which 
the superposed orders of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
are employed, does not in any manner correspond 
with the interior, yet the idea was very successful 
and was much copied and utilised ; even the preten- 
tious Bernin, so severe in his criticisms of all work 
not produced by himself, was full of praise for it and 
declared “that there is nothing more perfect or more 
correct to be found even amongst the most esteemed 
modern work.” 

Another merit of the official Architecture of this 
period was the entire carrying out and completion 
of all work undertaken; the fine Palais du Luxem- 
bourg was built in five years (1615—1620), a building 
which greatly recalls the style of the lordly resi- 
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dences of the sixteenth century, and is entirely 
French in spirit, and not Italian as some, have ad- 
vanced. The Cour du Louvre was, as we have said, 
continued and the work rapidly carried on; the 
Sorbonne and its Church was built as well as the Val 
de Grace, decided in consequence of a vow made by 
Anne d’Autriche, wife of Louis XIII., as a thanks- 
giving to God for the birth of a long-desired child, 
who afterwards became Louis XIV. The plans were 
furnished by Francois Mansart, and the work was 
continued by Jacques Le Mercier, and completed by 
Pierre Le Muet, Gabriel Leduc, and Duval. 

The Luxembourg was luxuriously decorated by 
Mosnier, the painter of the decorative work at the 
Chateau de Cheverny ; the decoration of the ceiling 
was executed by Van Hoeck and the allegorical 
figures by Van Thulden, the landscapes by Van 
Huden, and the arabesques by Jean d’Udine. But 
the most precious work was the series of twenty-four 
paintings, decorating the right wing, executed by 
Rubens in less than three years (1621—1623), and 
retracing the life of Marie de Medicis. The gallery 
of the left wing was intended to have an entirely 
similar decoration, depicting the pomps and cere- 
monies of the reign of Louis XIII., but, unfortunately, 
the Queen had not the time to put her scheme into 
execution, the troubles of the earlier years of Louis 
XIII. having brought about her exile, the work of 
her favourite, Cardinal Mazarin. The fine paintings 
of Rubens, which remained for a long time hidden 
and useless, were at length exhibited to artist and 
amateur in 1750, when, on the instance of the Art- 
writer, Lafond de Saint Yenne, the Marquis de 
Marigny opened the principal gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg to the public on certain days, and at the same 
time the treasures of Art amassed at the Louvre were 
also opened to view. This lasted until 1785, when, 
in consequence of changes, the access to the Luxem- 
bourg and the Louvre was again forbidden to the 
public, and the gallery of Rubens transferred to 
Versailles. 

The dome now appears and becomes a feature 
a la mode ; the Sorbonne and the Val de Grace both 
possess one, and Frangois Mansart places one over 
the pretty Chapel of the Visitation des Filles de 
Sainte Marie, in the Rue St. Antoine. These domes 
were copied and employed even for the smaller 
buildings—the house of the Sieur de Fienbet on the 
Quai des Celestins, at Paris, surmounted by a kind of 
dome or lantern, is an existing example. 

Although Architecture produces very little work 
which may be called remarkable in style or as regards 
the exterior of the buildings, yet great progress is 
made in the arrangement of the interior. The 
dwelling no longer remains a thing simply for show 
and ostentation—it becomes a place for living in 
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where more consideration is shewn to comfort and 
convenience. During the League, and even under 
Henri IV., little thought was given to improving the 
interior of the dwelling or to the more comfortable 
and tasty decoration and embellishment of the home. 
Until the end of the reign of Marie de Medicis, little 
change was made in the appearance and arrange- 
ment of the interiors of the fine houses of the 
Seigneurs, partisans, or financiers ; but gradually the 
aristocratic dwellings began to be scarcely in keeping 
with the more polished and improving manners of 
the society of the time, whose influence soon com- 
menced to make itself felt and to bring about the 
betterment of the dwelling as regards convenience 
and comfort. The hotel, or private mansion, always 
placed between courtyard and garden, was entered 
by a monumental carriage doorway, leading into a 
dark and chill vaulted vestibule, from which a low 
door gave access to the staircase—a circular stair- 
case enclosed in thick walls and dimly lighted by 
small openings, with narrow steps turning around a 
central stone newel, leading to the first story where 
the living and reception rooms were usually situated. 
The entrance to the suite of rooms 
consisted of a badly-lighted corridor, 
or outer antechamber, open to all winds 
and all comers, and here were to be 


The dwelling was composed of rooms and closets 
of various dimensions, communicating with each 
other by winding passages; the floors of these rooms 
were roughly boarded and covered with straw matting 
or sometimes with an old carpet. Luxury and 
poverty struggled with each other, and all the efforts 
which were made to produce a certain magnificence 
in decoration, only helped to emphasise the absence 
of harmony and taste. In fact, the rooms were 
badly distributed, and communicated one with the 
other in an ungraceful and awkward manner, which 
made it impossible to render the dwelling comfort- 
able or convenient. Superb and valuable tapestry 
often covered the walls, or again, skilfully carved 
wainscotting rose from the floor to the ceiling joists ; 
sometimes the walls were decorated with ornamental 
panels of various coloured stucco work, or again, 
simply painted with a distemper of red or dark 
brown. Occasionally embossed and gilt Corduan 
leather replaced the tapestries, and the matting gave 
place to an Eastern carpet, whilst sometimes the 
ceiling was painted with figure subjects or arabesques. 
But however rich the decoration might be, it lacked 





found the valets, lacqueys and bearers, 
lazily resting themselves on the wooden 
benches or coffers. It was here that 
visitors who came on foot left their 
rain-mantles and their “ housseaux,” a 
double boot with thick sole and high 
ankle pieces, made necessary by the 
filthy state of the streets. This hall 
was the continual abiding place of un- 
wholesome smells, for the guests here 
permitted themselves all kinds of in- 
congruities. But they were . merely 
‘imitating the example of their masters, 
men of quality, who not only spat on 
the floor before entering into the 
rooms, but to show proof of their high 
rank, spat high and covered the walls 
with their spittle. The second ante- 
chamber, where the women mended 
their dress and arranged their hair 
before a few cracked mirrors, was less 
dirty than the outer room, and here the 
pages and officers of the household 
charmed their leisure over cards or 
dice before an iron stove, or some- 
times a wide chimney. These vestibules 
were paved with marble or with enamel- 
led terra-cotta tiles, the patterns of 
which were soon worn away under foot. 
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harmony and taste, was greatly neglected and 
suffered to remain dirty. Bare and capricious win- 
dows, filled with small panes covered with dirt or 
smoke, allowed a very insufficient light to pass ; the 
corners of the rooms were always dark and gloomy ; 
and even in the night-time the illumination, by means 
of candles held by wall brackets or heavy brass 
chandeliers, was not sufficient to dispel the gloom of 
the dark corners. 

The immense chimney-pieces, often beautifully 
carved or decorated with caryatides, the hearths of 
which still contained the iron fire-dogs of the 
fifteenth century, rarely contained any fire even 
during the coldest weather, because of the expense 
and the quantity 
of wood they 
burned; a fire 
was found only 
in the bed-cham- 
ber situated at 
the extremity of 
the The 
furniture of this 


suite. 
labyrinth of 
rooms was scall- 
ty; there were 
a few sculptured 
wood benches, a 
few stools, some 
large and mas- 
sive chairs, seve- 
ral cupboards of 
dark wood, and 
a certain number 
of chests and cof- 
fers, which were 
used as seats and 
for holding the 
linen, clothing, 
and silver 
of the 
hold. Occasion- 

ally an attempt was made to furnish in a richer 
fashion, with consoles of gilt and carved wood with 
tops of rare marble, and elegant tables of various 
forms. 

It was necessary to wander through many large 
and small rooms before reaching the only inhabited 
one, better closed but not less gloomy and neglected 
than the others; but here a stove or open fire in 
winter, and more frequent seats than in the rest of 
the dwelling, gave a certain appearance of comfort. 
This bed-chamber was the centre of the private life 
of the owner, here he received the visits of his 
friends and acquaintances, and here they met for 
games, talk, or business; here at least the door 
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CHAPEL OF FONTAINEBLEAU—SCULPTURE OVER DOORWAY. 


remained closed, whilst those of the rest of the 
dwelling were constantly open, allowing any one who 
wished to enter unheeded and unintroduced, and 
where the master of the house might, on leaving the 
bed-chamber, find strangers resting or sleeping on 
one of the coffers in the corridors. The use of bells 
was unknown, and even the greatest was obliged to 
call for his servants over the stairs or through the 
windows, in a house where the service was so badly 
arranged that, as says Tallemant des Reaux, “ one 
would not be at all surprised, even be he an invited 
and announced guest, to have to go to bed without 
any supper, so well were things appointed.” 

This ignorance of, this carelessness for, the conve- 
niences of pri- 
vate life, 
tinued almost 
until the end of 
the reign of 
Louis XIIl._ If 
we may believe 


con- 


certain __histor- 
ians, a large 
share of the 


improvements 
which began to 
be 
this time, 
due to the great 
Catherine de 


made about 


Was 


Pisany, Marquise 
de Rambouillet, 
who _ gathered 
around her an 
illustrious society 
of nobles, writers, 
scholars 
artists, 


and 
desirous 
not only of a re- 
finement of lan- 
guage, but also 
of a refinement 
of manners, and as a consequence, the improve- 
ment of the dwelling. Catherine de Pisany was 
herself, says Tallemant des Reaux, the Architect 
of her father’s house, the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
He tells us how one evening the Marquise, by 
no means satisfied-with the plans which had been 
submitted to her, after much considering cried 
out, “Viste! du papier! J’ai trouvé le moyen 
de faire ce que je voulois,” and continues in old 
French: “Sur Vheure elle en fit le dessin, car 
naturellement elle scayt desseigner, et dez quelle a 
veu une maison, elle en tire le plan aisément. 

On suivit le dessin de Mme. de Rambouillet de point 
en point. C’est d’elle qu’on a appris a mettre les 
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escaliers & costé pour avoir une grande suite de 
chambres, 4 exhausser les planchers et a faire les 
fenéstres hautes et larges, et vis-i-vis les unes des 
autres. Et cela est si vray que la Reine-mére, quand 
elle fit bastir le Luxembourg, ordonna aux Architectes 
d’aller voir ’hostel de Rambouillet, et ce soing ne 
leur fut pas inutile. C’est la premiére qui s’est avisé 
de faire peindre 
unechambre d’autre 
couleur que de 
rouge ou de tané, 
et c'est ce qui a 
donné a sa grande 
chambre le nom de 
la chambre bleue.” 


Sauval, descri- 
bing the room, 
says: “The blue 


room, so celebrated 
in the works of 
Voiture, was a- 
dorned with furni- 
ture of blue velvet, 
touched up with 
gold and silver. It 
was here that 
Catherine received 
The 
windows without 
sills, open from the 
ceiling to the floor, 
made the room 
very bright and gay, 
allowed full 
enjoyment of the 
air and of the view 
and pleasures of the 
garden,” and he 
adds, “ Ifwe admire 
the similar arrange- 
ments of windows 
at the Palais Car- 
dinal, at the Petit 
Luxembourg, 


her visitors. 


and 


and 
in the houses of the 
Place Royale and of 
the Isle Notre 
Dame, they are 


- 
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first floor, and the long vista of doors which are the 
chief ornament of our chateaux and palaces.” 
Possibly these authors exaggerate somewhat in 
giving the credit for all these innovations to the 
Marquise de Rambouillet, for the Hotel d’Amelot de 
Bisseuil, in the Rue Vieille du Temple, constructed 
about the same time, exhibits several appreciable 
improvements in 
plan and _ interior 
arrangements, _al- 
though it was built 
by an Architect 
very little known, 
called Cottard. 
These changes, 
this growing desire 
for comfort 
convenience, are 
aided by the arrival 
of a period of pros- 
perity ; under such 
a minister as Riche- 
lieu commerce be- 
gins to prosper, the 
bourgeoisie com- 
mences to take a 
certain importance, 
to become exacting 
in its needs and de- 
sires ; thus we see 
that the private 
houses and man- 
sions of the time 
are numerous, and 
they are all the 
more _ interesting 
because they shew 
us the improving 
tastes of the time. 
In the decoration 
of the exterior of 
buildings we notice 
that when the mon- 
umental order is 
not employed, 
those high pilasters 
with Corinthian 


and 


: 





simply imitations 

of those of the 

‘chambre bleue.’ To Cléonice is due the merit of 
this new embellishment, but it is not the only im- 
provement with which she has endowed Architec- 
ture; the staircase, half round on plan, and the 
doors ‘en enfilade’ of her apartment, were the models 
for the circular staircases which lead only to the 
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capitals, as in the 
facade of the Hotel 
Mesmes, the 
decoration is heavy, massive, and very projecting. A 
typical example is the house of the Rue Garonciére, 
at Paris, where the capitals of the heavy pilasters are 
ornamented with massive rams’ heads united by thick 
garlands of flowers, recalling by their shape and 
lines the acanthus foliage of the Corinthian capital, 
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and although composed of quite different elements, 
the rams’ heads and the garlands of flowers, yet the 
sculptor has well succeeded in producing the effect 
of a classical capital. 

At this moment decorative scrolls begin to form an 
important feature in decoration, but, unfortunately, 
they are often spoiled by a certain heaviness, as may 
be seen in the scroll which decorates the doorway of 
the same house, and the fine decorative lion skin of 
the Hotel Chalon-Luxembourg. The scroll is em- 
ployed as a feature of decoration at every oppor- 
tunity, the sculptors are almost too lavish in their use 
of it, it is broadened out to fill an over-door or im- 
post, or again it is lengthened in order to fill an 
upright panel, it is twisted into all possible forms 
and shapes, and its volutes are large and too 
exaggerated. This massive ornamentation im- 
planted itself sometimes .in the royal buildings 
despite the respect for old traditions. The Chapel 
of the Palais de Fontainebleau gives us an ex- 
ample of this. The decorative scrolls placed 
between the pilasters and in the spandrels of the 
arches of the portion built under Louis XIII. are 
much too exaggerated in their volutes, and contrast 
strongly with the sober elegance of those of the pre- 
ceding century. In the interior of this Chapel—a 
bay of which we illustrate—we find examples of the 
rounded palm leaves and winged heads of cherubs 
on the frieze and pediment ; this latter form of deco- 
ration becomes of very frequent use and is typical of 
this style and period ; in fact, we find them not only 
in Churches, but also in civic buildings and in 
the massive furniture of the time, of which they are 
sometimes the only decoration. Again we see sur- 
rounding the scrolls undulating swellings of cater. 
pillar form, and consoles decorated with foliage 
giving the aspect of human faces, terminating in 
curious shapes. 

This spirit of heavy decoration lasts until Simon 
Vouet returns from Rome and influences the taste 
of the time by his fecundity of ideas, and the ele- 
gance and facility of his decorative painting. The 
scrolls still remain heavy and the foliage does not 
recover the former elegance, but the natural flower, 
employed in lavish garlands and bunches, becomes 
the chief feature of decoration. The renown of 
Vouet is immense; a number of private houses and 
Churches still contain certain decorative work of his 
conception, or inspired by him and executed by his 
followers. Shortly after it is Lesueur who continues 
to influence the taste of decoration, and who, before 
painting his life of St. Bruno, decorates the Hotel de 
Thorigny, of which the bathroom and its paintings 
remain intact. 

But the most perfect and the most complete 
example of the decoration of the time of Louis XIII. 
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is in the Chateau de Cheverny in Tourraine, where 
the king’s apartment still retains intact its painted 
and sculptured decoration, and especially its famous 
chimney-piece. The painting work was done by 
Jean Mosnier (1600-1656), who had helped in the 
decoration of the Luxembourg, and who, after having 
been the protégé of Marie de Medicis, was obliged 
to leave Paris in order to save himself from the 
enmity of Abbé Claude Maugis, steward of the build- 
ing belonging to the queen. The influence of 
Poussin, more important than that of Vouet, began 
to make itself felt ; called to Paris by Louis XIII., 
and appointed Painter to the Court, he remained in 
the capital only for a short time, returning to Rome, 
from whence by his correspondence with the artists 
and men of taste of his time, and by his excellent 
influence on the young artists who went to study at 
Rome, he attained an uncontested authority, the 
influence of which will be especially felt when 
Lebrun, who had been his pupil, became the Court 
Painter, the incarnation of art under Louis XIV. 
Under Louis XIII. the Palaces of the Louvre and 
the Tuileries were in a very advanced state, and the 
important buildings of the Luxembourg and Palais 
Cardinal commenced and terminated. The origin 
of the Louvre is lost in the gloom of time. Some 
attribute the earliest work constructed on the right 
bank of the Seine to Childebert, others to Louis le 
Gros ; some are of opinion that the early buildings 
were simply a rendezvous de chasse, whilst others see 
in them a fortified place having command over the 
river. Its name of Louvre appears for the first time 
under Philippe Auguste, who, when he reconstructed 
the fortifications of Paris, entirely rebuilt the Louvre, 
making of it a kind of citadel, constructing in the 
year 1204 a tower called the Tower Neuve, which 
name seems to prove the existence of an older tower. 
The fortress was again modified by Charles V., who 
embellished the building, and gave it more the aspect 
of a palace than that of a fortress ; he made it more 
inhabitable and comfortable by raising the building 
by about twenty-five feet, and by piercing numerous 
windows and adding elegant towers, in one of which 
he installed the first elements of the Royal Library. 
Raymond du Temple constructed an elegant staircase 
of stone, which for a long time was considered to be 
a marvellous piece of work, and in the vast gardens 
which surrounded the palace, granaries, stables and 
pleasure houses were built. The plan of the building 
was rectangular, and corresponded to about a quarter 
of the surface occupied by the present Louvre ; in 
the centre of the courtyard was the old strong Tower, 
150 feet in circumference and 100 feet high, fortified 
in a special manner as a stronghold. The palace was 
somewhat abandoned by the successors of Charles V., 
for little interest in the building was shewn by 
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PLAN OF THE PALACES OF THE LOUVRE AND THE TUILERIES 


Charles VII. or Louis XI. and XII., and it was only 
at the aurora of the Renaissance, when Frangois I. 
reigned, that the old Louvre was doomed, and 
the new buildings of quite a different style, which 
help to form the Louvre of to-day, were com- 
menced. He began in 1527 by demolishing the old 
tower of Philippe Auguste which gave to the old build- 
ing the aspect of a prison, and when Charles Quint 
announced his intention of visiting Frangois at Paris, 
the king decided to receive his guest in the old palace 
of the kings, and for some time an army of work- 
men were employed in decorating the old building 
as splendidly as possible ; the walls were covered with 
paintings and tapestries, and the salient portions of 
the building, to the weather-cocks, were 
decorated and gilded, and a number of the old 
towers pulled down to make room for the lists of a 
tournament. But all this was of little avail, the old 
~ palace was falling to pieces and threatened ruin on 
all sides, so Frangois I., after having spent a large 
sum of money in repairs, decided to demolish the 
building, whose style of Architecture no longer 
corresponded witk the ideas of the time, and con- 
struct a new palace after the fashion and the new 
style which was growing in France under Italian 
influence. 


even 


The work was at first entrusted, in 1541, to Serlio, 
an Italian Architect, but shortly after, in 1546, the 
plans submitted by Pierre Lescot were found more 
suitable, and he was commissioned with the work. 
According to the plan of Pierre Lescot the new 
palace was to occupy the perimeter of the old 
building and be composed of four fagades with a 
pavilion at each angle. A portion of the foundations 


of the fortress of Philippe Auguste was utilised and 
the western wing of the present building rests on 
these old foundations. Pierre Lescot joined to him- 
self Jean Goujon and Paul Trebatti for the sculpture 
work. At the death of Frangois I., in 1547, very 
little of the proposed work had been completed, 
and it was only at the end of Henri II. that the 
fagade on the western side, the angle pavilion called 
Pavillon du Roi, and a portion of the fagade on the 
river side were terminated. This work of Lescot 
and Jean Goujon is certainly one of the most charming 
examples of the French Renaissance, the use of 
various coloured marble, the effect of the salient 
features of the Architecture, the richness of the 
attic story, the happy arrangement of the guttering, 
and the richly decorated roof-cresting—which no 
longer exists—formed an admirable ensemble. The 
ten figures, one on each side of the ceils-de-boeuf, 
were sculptured by Jean Goujon, and those of the 
attic story were entrusted to Paul Ponce. The 
brothers L’Heureux sculptured the frieze and the 
decoration of the vault of the staircase—this fine 
straight staircase whose two flights were separated 
by a wall, quite a novelty at that time,—and Biart 
and Maillard undertook the work of sculpturing the 
fine wood work of the King’s chamber, which may 
be seen to-day in one of the rooms of the Colonnade. 

At the death of Henri II., Catherine de Medicis 
transferred her dwelling to the old Louvre, of which 
a portion still existed joined to the new buildings, 
but wishing later on to extend the. palace towards 
the river, she abandoned the continuation of the 
work and plan commenced by Pierre Lescot, and 
commissioned Pierre Chambiges 


with the con- 
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struction of the building, which advances towards 
the Seine at right angles to the construction of 
Lescot : the ground floor of the gallery parallel to 
the river, and at right angles to the building of 
Chambiges, was also built under Catherine de 
Medicis. The legend says that it was from the end 
window of the Gallery of Chambiges that the 
execrable Charles IX. fired on the Huguenots on the 
day of St. Barthelemy. 

Under Henri III. but little changes were made, 
and it was only after the entry of Henri IV. into 
Paris, that the king, being desirous of providing 
work for the Parisians—for, according to the Mercure 
Frangais, 1610, “Si tost qu’il fut maistre de Paris, 
on ne veid que magons en besogne”’—and wishing 
to provide for himself a means of egress from Paris 
in case of necessity, put builders and masons at once 
to work to prolongate the gallery on the water side, 
and thus form a means of communication with the 
‘Tuileries, which at that time were outside the 
boundaries of Paris. Androuet du Cerceau was 
therefore entrusted with this work, which he com- 
menced by erecting the Pavillon de Flore at the 
southern extremity of the Tuileries, uniting it by 
an intermediary building to the pavilion con- 
structed by Philibert de l’Orme, and by a gallery 
on the river-side uniting the Pavillon de Flore 
to the gallery constructed by Marie de Medicis, 
on which another story was placed by 
Métézeau. 

The Louvre itself still remained in the state in 
which it had been left by Pierre Lescot, but under 
Louis XIII., and before the ambitious ideas of 
Richelieu, it was determined to carry out the work. 
The remaining portion of the old feudal castle was 
demolished, and the future work entrusted to 
Jacques le Mercier. Richelieu desired to construct 
a palace four times larger than that primitively 
conceived by Lescot, Le Mercier therefore con- 
sidered that each of the fagades of his predecessor 
should now represent half of the new facades, and 
in 1624 Louis XIII. laid the first stone of the new 
buildings. Le Mercier constructed the Pavillon de 
l’Horloge, the west wing corresponding to that of 
Lescot on the other side of the pavilion, a portion 
of the buildings to the north and the angle pavilion 
uniting these two. 

The Palace of the Tuileries which had been con- 
nected with the Louvre by the Gallery of Henri IV., 
took its name from the “tuileries” or tile-fields, 
which since distant time occupied the ground on 
which the palace was built. The destruction of the 
palace during the Commune makes the building 
interesting from an historical point of view only, for 
no portion of it now remains. The site becoming 


Louis 


the property of Catherine de Medicis, she decided to 
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put it to use, and entrusted Philibert de Orme with 
the construction of a “ chateau de plaisance,” which 
was commenced in 1564. The building was com- 
posed of a central pavilion two stories high, sur- 
mounted by an attic and a cupola, having on either 
side a series of porticoes terminated by a pavilion. 
The two pavilions were not undertaken by Philibert 
de l’Orme, but were constructed later on by Du 
Cerceau and Jean Bullant. The southern wing was, 
as we have seen above, built by Du Cerceau when he 
constructed the Pavillon de Flore for Henri IV., and 
the northern wing by Levau under Louis XIV., of 
whose work we shall speak later on when studying 
the style of his reign. The ground story of the 
portion constructed by Philibert de l’Orme was 
especially interesting, the order employed was Ionic, 
and the columns were composed of courses of 
marble separating the alternate courses of softer 
stone. Viollet-le-Duc highly approved of this ar- 
rangement of the columns, despite his small affection 
for the Architects of the Renaissance ; the arrange- 
ment by which the courses employed for the columns 
are of equal height to those employed for the walls, 
and a rustication or swelling of the alternate courses 
of marble allowing the joints to be hidden, for, says 
De l'Orme in his work on Architecture, in which he 
is not sparing of self-praise: “sur ceste raison est 
fondée nostre invention et fagon des colonnes que 
nous appelons frangoises, et se font et conduisent par 
pieces et assiettes avecques tels ornements qu’on 
voudra pour cacher les commissures (joints) ” ; and, 
he adds, in the fashion of a polished courtier, that 
the reason he employed the lonic order was, 
“pour autant qu’il est femenin et a esté inventé 
aprés les proportions et ornements des dames et 
déesses.” 

The Palais du Luxembourg was built by the order 
of Marie de Medicis, who in 1612, shortly after the 
death of Henri IV., bought.the old mansion erected 
by the Duc de Piney-Luxembourg in the sixteenth 
century, and desired her Architect, Jacques Debrosse, 
to pull down the old building and construct a palace 
to which she could retire and live in comfortable 
magnificence. Debrosse erected a majestic dwelling 
of fine proportions, and Malingre, who described 
Paris in 1640, tells of the splendours of this residence. 
It consisted of four fine pavilions uniting the three 
“corps de logis” at the four angles. On the right 
hand was the dwelling of the Queen, composed of a 
wide and high gallery, containing a cleverly designed 
and admirably sculptured and gilded chimney-piece 
at each end. On both sides of this gallery were a 
number of paintings due to the famous painter 
Rubens, representing the various episodes of the 
life of the Queen from her birth. Before entering 
into this gallery was the Chapel of Marie de Medicis, 
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with its gilded panelling and Altar, its fine woodwork 
of gilded foliage, and its magnificent painting over 
the Altar. On the same side was the Queen’s 
Chamber, large and square, enriched with an admir- 
ably worked and gilded chimney garnished with silver 
fire-dogs. Here also was the bed-place, closed in 
with a balustrading with silver pillars. This room 
gave access to the 


closet, richly fur- tea Th pa Te gg tt Se 
‘ss "lS Suerte yee 
signed. The floor “53g Laie x eat hes pity is 

was covered with a ae Ay, as 
wood “ marquet- ~ 


terie,” the chimney- 
piece was wonder- 
fully sculptured and 
gilded all over, the 
wainscotting was 
formed of many 
pieces carved and 
gilded, and the win- 
dows well filled 
with fine crystal, the 
pieces of which 
were held together 
by solid silver in- 
stead of lead. The 
building on the left- 
hand side was simi- 
lar, and contained 
a wide gallery like 
to that of the right 
side, and here it 
was intended by 
Marie de Medicis 
to place a series 
of pictures in which 
Rubens should de- 
pict the life of Louis 
XIIIL., but the work 
was never under- 
taken. The front 
building was com- 
posed of four large 
halls, two aboveand 
two below, with, in 
the middle, a mag- 
nificent staircase of 
a round form co- 
vered with a dome on the exterior of which, 
at the four corners, were fine columns of marble 
and bronze and excellent statues. The entrance 
to the palace was composed of a high alley 
embellished with balusters on both sides, lead- 
ing from the pavilion to the donjon, the latter 
enriched with fine columns and statues of marble 
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FONTAINEBLEAU—DOORWAY OF THE -HAPEL. 


and gilded string-courses. This was the buil- 
ding as it existed before the addition of the front 
constructed by Louis Philippe, which, although de- 


. signed in an almost similar style, is heavy, and takes 


off from the just proportions of the building. 
Debrosse had been instructed by Marie de Medicis 
to take the Pitti Palace, at Florence, in which she 


was born, for his 


(wiiui easel sn model, but it is evi- 


that the Luxem- 
bourg was not 
copied from the 
Pitti Palace, the 
plans of the two 
buildings are per- 
fectly different, the 
elevations and the 
decoration are es- 
sentially French in 
the spirit of their 
execution, although 
possibly inspired by 
Italian work. The 
same Debrosse also 
designed the gar- 
dens before the 
palace, and_ the 
charming fountain 
called Fontaine de 
Medicis, for the 
supply of which 
Marie ordered De- 
brosse to construct 
the famous aque- 
duct of Arceuil, 
leading water from 
the country to the 
Palace and foun- 
tain.. 

The Palais Car- 
dinal, now known 
as the Palais Royal, 
was also construc- 
ted under Louis 
XIII. on the site 
occupied by the 
mansions of Mer- 
coeur and Bampouillet, the latter of which was so 
celebrated in the literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Cardinal Richelieu bought these two buildings 
in 1624, and in 1629 entrusted Le Mércier with the 
work of building a palace. The old walls of Paris 
which crossed the site were demolished and the 
building completed in 1634. This new palace was 
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for some time the marvel of Paris; it contained two 
portions which have since disappeared, a luxurious 
chapel of which the vault was painted by Philippe 
de Champagne, and a fine theatre which could 
contain over three thousand spectators. 

The most celebrated Architects of this period and 
that of Henri IV., were Baptiste Androuet du Cerceau, 
Thibault’ Louis Métézeau, Etienne Ferac, Etienne 
Jamin, and Pierre Chambiges, under Henri IV., and 
Salomon Debrosse, Jacques Le Mercier. Pierre Le 
Muet and Francois Mansart. Of Du Cerceau we 
have already spoken; Etienne de Ferac built 
the Chateau of Saint Germain en Laye, of which the 
Pavillon Henri IV., is the only remaining vestige. 
Etienne Jamin completed the Chateau de Fontaine- 
bleau and Pierre Chambiges terminated the Hotel de 
Ville of Paris. 

Under Louis XIII., Salomon Debrosse, pupil and 
nephew of Androuet du Cerceau, constructed the 
Luxembourg, the aqueduct of Arceuil, the vestibule 
of the Palace de Justice, at Paris, and the doorway 
of Saint Gervais. He received 2,400 livres or francs 
as Architect to the King. Jacques Le Mercier 
(1585—1654) continued the Cour du Louvre, and 
built the Palais Cardinal, the Sorbonne and _ its 
Church. Pierre Le Muet (159i—1669) constructed 
the Chateau de Toully en Bourgogne, the Chateau de 
Cheverny en Tourraine, the Hotels de Mesmes and 
Tubeuf, and continued the work of the Val de Grace. 
Frangois Mansart, uncle of the famous Jules 
Hardouin Mansart, was born at Paris in 1598 and 
died in 1662. He was of Italian extraction and 
possessed a fertile imagination, a true sentiment of 
He had a 
tendency to search after a noble and majestic style 
of Architecture, which often allowed him to fall into 
heaviness of design. He constructed the Church of 
Sainte Marie de Chaillot, that of the Visitation de 
Sainte Marie, in the Rue St. Antoine; the Church of 
the Minimes, in the Place Royale, he restored the 
facade of the Hotel Carnavalet, and the Hotel Tubeuf 
(now the Bibliothéque Nationale), enlarged the 
Chateau de Blois and constructed the Chateaux of 
Gevres, Choisy, Berny, Bercy, and Maisons (his chef 
d’ceuvre), and has raised the building of the Val de 
Grace to a few feet above the ground, when he was 
dispossessed of the work in consequence of certain 
intrigues. To this Architect is attributed the inven- 
tion of the roof called mansarde, very generally used 
by English Architects in street Architecture, and to 
some slight degree in domestic Architecture of a 
palladium character up to about thirty years since, 
when it seems to have gone greatly out of fashion in 
England. Its virtues of construction were very 


the beautiful and a horror of bad taste. 


great, for it enabled an extra story to be put upon a 
building without loss of dignity to it. 
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BBEYS AND CATHEDRALS 
OF THE WORLD No 6— 
HEREFORD 


I 


THE ancient Cathedral of SS. Mary and Ethelbert 
at Hereford is one of the minor Cathedral Churches 
of England, so far as actual area goes, and for this 
insufficient reason it has always been somewhat 
neglected by those students, to whom _ size 
appeals more eloquently than the artistry of detail. 
It is, of course, no news to the majority of those who 
read these pages that at Hereford, in this Cathedral 
of the wild Welsh borderland, we have preserved, 
despite the chequered career that has always of 
necessity characterised this frontier city of the 
English over against the Cambrian fastnesses of the 
Britons, some of the richest examples of Norman, 
Early English, and Decorated workmanship in 
Architecture to be found within the whole range of 
English Cathedrals ; but we do not expect the lay 
brothers in the appreciation of our Art to be au fail 
with these facts, so obvious to the professional 
Architect ; while, of course, Hereford Cathedral and 
the other minor Churches are sealed books to the 
uninstructed tourist who, having “ done” Canterbury 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, York Minster, and 
that grand pile of massive towers which go to make 
the sombre mass of the great Cathedral of Durham, 
conceives himself to have seen the most and the best 
that England has to shew. Such tourists are, how- 
ever, to be in great measure excused of their mistaken 
notions, because to them that Architecture which 
has clinging to it no human story is frankly robbed 
of the most part of its interest, and however informed 
with the Art of the Middle Ages may be the fretted 
stones and spreading tracery of our Cathedrals, those 
hoary walls and intricate windows appeal to them in 
vain if on those stones and beneath those roofs no 
martyrs’ blood has been shed, no salient episode in 
the history of Church and State enacted. These 
thoughts, however, are not intended to form in any 
way an apologia for Hereford Cathedral, to whose 
long story no very striking incident in English history 
belongs. Its records, such as they are, belong more 
to ecclesiastical than to national history, and the 
abiding interest of it is Architectural rather than 
personal. There is, most probably, in all England 
no other Cathedral with so long an array of tombs of 
Bishops and other dignified clergy. Yet it may safely 
be said that scarce an one of the originals of these 
many effigies had, either in his life or death, any but 
a strictly local and ephemeral fame. Let us, how- 
ever, before we tell the Architectural story of Here- 
ford Cathedral, recount the circumstances of its first 
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establishment here, and those of its subsequent re- 
buildings. 

The present building is the fourth that has stood 
upon this site, and there were Bishops of Caerffawidd, 
as Hereford was then called by the British, in the 
sixth century ; records remaining to prove that one of 
these early Bishops attended a Council held by the 
Archbishop of Caerleon in a.p. 544. When Putta, 
Bishop of Rochester (whose name remains to this 
day in that of Putson, an outlying district of the City 
of Hereford), was translated from his Kentish diocese 
to this turbulent charge in 676, the Church in 
which his episcopal throne was placed was built of 
wood, and the Welsh having been long since driven 
out, and the City an integral part of the great Saxon 
kingdom of Mercia, its very name had become 
changed to the Saxon one of Fernlege. We read 
that it was in this so-called “ Chapel of Fernlege ” he 
was enthroned. How it came about that the Saxon 
name was dropped and the British “ Hereford” 
adopted we are without certain information ; but 
the derivation of it is held to be from “ Henfordd,” 
meaning the old ford on the river Wye, on the old 
road that ran between the Roman stations of 
Wigorina, now Worcester, and Magna Castra, the 
“great camp,” whose site is found by antiquaries 
near that of the present village of Kenchester, five 
and a half miles away. 

Nothing in the way of description has come down 
to us of this wooden building in which Bishop Putta 
was installed, beyond the statement by Polydore 
Virgil, that it was “ magnificent.” Magnificence is, 
however, comparative, and what in those times 
struck the chronicler as unequalled we may not 
unreasonably suppose to have been very much sur- 
passed by subsequent buildings. But whatever may 
have been the importance or grandeur of this early 
Saxon fane, we hear very little indeed of it until the 
time when the first and only martyr who has ever 
been sepultured at Hereford was entombed here. 
It was some five years after his treacherous assassi- 
nation by Offa, King of Mercia, in 782, that the body 
of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, was laid to 
rest within these precincts, and not until then do we 
hear of the performance of miracles on this spot. 
The story of the murder of Ethelbert is one of love 
on one side and of an insatiable lust of conquest on 
the other. The kingdom of Mercia, under the sway 
of Offa, rightly called “ Offa the Terrible,” was then 
surely absorbing the other principalities and powers 
into which this island was then divided, but the 
country of the East Angles, in which was included 
Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk, had proved an uncon- 
querable bar to Offa’s ambition. He, therefore, 
attempted to accomplish by treachery what he could 
not compass by force of arms, and, proposing a 


matrimonial alliance between Ethelbert and his 
daughter, Elfrida, invited Ethelbert to his palace at 
a place now identified with “Sutton Walls,” an 
ancient encampment near the village of Marden, five 
miles from Hereford. Received with a hypocritical 
hospitality, Ethelbert was afterwards, chiefly through 
the instigation of Offa’s Queen, Quendrada, foully 
murdered, and buried at Marden, by the banks of 
the little river Lugg. The East. Anglian nobles who 
had accompanied the King escaped ; but that king- 
dom was invaded and added to Offa’s dominions. 
Offa, however, died within two years of his crime, 
struck with unavailing remorse: his Queen and 
children perished miserably, and his race became 
extinct. In the meanwhile, however, miracles had 
become frequent beside the grave of the murdered 
King. Water—so said the miracle-mongers of that 
mystical and credulous time—issued forth in a re- 
splendent fountain from it, and a column of light, 
brighter than the sun at noontide, rose from the spot 
towards the heavens, revealing where the body had 
been secretly laid. Three days after its burial, a 
nobleman, one Brithfrid, an attendant of Ethelbert’s, 
had a vision in which was revealed to him the place 
where those miraculous fountains and columns of 
light were to be found, directing him to proceed 
thither and remove the body of his master to the 
Lady Chapel of the Church at Fernley. These 
directions he forthwith proceeded to comply with, 
and, having exhumed the body of the murdered 
King, set off with it, accompanied by a long pro- 
cession, toward the place we now know as Hereford. 
On the way, however, the head fell from the bier 
and rolled upon the ground to the feet of a blind 
man, who, picking it up, instantly regained his sight. 
Reaching Fernley, the interment was performed, and 
that early Church forthwith became the scene of so 
many reputed miracles that Offa was constrained to 
send two Bishops to enquire into the genuineness of 
them. Those two dignified clerics arrived just in 
time to witness the cure of a noble Welshman of 
palsy beside Ethelbert’s grave; and, sending an 
account of what they had seen to the Mercian King, 
he with fear and trembling and a contrite heart, 
immediately sent presents to the Shrine, and intended 
to rebuild the Church in the more enduring material 
of stone. Death, however, overtook him, and it was 
left to Milfrid, Ethelbert’s viceroy, to carry on this 
project to its completion. This he did, with the aid 
of the rich offerings brought by the devout from 
Wales, and he dedicated that building to SS. Mary 
and Ethelbert. 


A hundred and fifty years later the Church fell 
into decay, and was rebuilt by Athelstan, circa 1012- 
1056, being, however, in less than a year from 
its completion, consumed by an incendiary fire at the 
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instigation of Griffith-ap-Llewellyn, paramount chief- 
tain in Wales ; Leofgar, the Bishop, being, according 
to conflicting accounts, either killed at the time 
within the Cathedral, or taken prisoner with other 
notables to Glasbury, and there, beside the Wye, put 
to death under circumstances of revolting barbarity. 
These incidents are but the usual experiences in the 
early history of Hereford, and Walter de Lorraine, 
the Bishop who succeeded the murdered Leofgar, 
was not the only prelate who came here to find the 
Church of his diocese a heap of ruins. For full 
twenty-two years it remained in this condition, and 
the borders appear during this long span to have 
been in so unsettled a state that Lorraine made no 
attempt to re-edify it, leaving to the one who came 
after him the task of rebuilding. This Bishop was 
Robert de Losinga, or Lozing, who held the See from 
1079 to 1095. He began to rebuild the Cathedral 
from its foundations, and took for his model the 
great Church of Aix-la-Chapelle. His work, how- 
ever, did not proceed very far, and it was left to 
Reynelm, his successor, 1095-1115, to carry it on to 
some degree of completion. 

Of this Norman Church we have left to us the 
Nave arcade, the Choir, as high as the Clerestory, 
and the South-West. Transept, and these surviving 
portions are sufficiently numerous and important to 
shew us in great measure what was the character 
The West Front, 
however, is entirely lost,: having been utterly de- 


and extent of this Norman fane. 


stroyed when both it and the greater part of the 
Nave suddenly fell to the ground on the Easter 
Monday of 1786. 

The Cathedral thus raised is of comparatively 
small dimensions—small, that is, when compared 
with the mighty bulk of Winchester, St. Albans, or 
Ely, and this is peculiarly noticeable from the exte- 
rior. The interior, however, does not, either at the 
first glance, or even after a long inspection Of it, pro- 
claim this smallness of scale. There are, in fact, Cathe- 
drals in this country infinitely longer and loftier which 
are less impressive, and do not wear that effect of 
size and majesty which the visitor to Hereford, who 
stands within the Nave at its western end, obtains. 
We may readily discover the artifice (or, rather shall 
we call it the unpremeditated chance ?) which has thus 
conferred a dignity and a solemnity upon this inte- 
rior, conspicuously lacking in some others of a much 
greater scale and superior height. Let us, for in- 
stance, take the long and lofty range of Saint Albans 
Abbey, Lincoln or Worcester Cathedrals, whose 
Naves, if dissected and taken in detail, are much 
more aspiring, and indeed better proportioned than 
that of Hereford. We find, in those three edifices 
length, loftiness, and justness of proportion, and, 
above all, an abundance of light; but in none of 
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them is it possible to discover that mystery and 
solemn aspect which, above all other things, should 
seem to be the proper attribute of a great Church. 
The eye sweeps the whole length of those light and 
airy alleys of stone, from the ultimate walls of the 
West Front to the uttermost windows of the east 
end, and the whole length of the building stands 
revealed. At Worcester, in particular, where the 
Lady Chapel is an integral part of the building, and 
differs from Nave and Choir in no whit of construc- 
tion or decoration, nothing is left to the imagination ; 
everything is open before you, like a book. Here, 
however, at Hereford, with its squat cylindrical 
Norman columns in the Nave, and its crepuscular 
Norman and Early English Choir, the lighting is of 
Do we credit the old 
men with more artistic and reverential feelings than 
they owned when we regard this result as one espe- 
cially aimed at by them? We cannot tell, for, 
enquire as we may into the results of their imagin- 
ings, it is not ours to seek with any chance of 
success the mental processes through which they 
wrought. But, however that may be, here is the 
result, and you shall not find, in the whole 
length and breadth of the land, a better use of 
material to hide a smallness of scale which, from this 
cunning workmanship, is not to be discovered save 
by the unemotional evidence of the tape. What, 
then, are the dimensions of Hereford Cathedral ? 
In total length it is not more than 342 ft., while the 
height and length of the Nave are, respectively, only 
64 ft. and 158 ft. 6 in. If we compare these measure- 
ments with those of Winchester, which holds, for 
size, the premier position in England, we shall 
readily understand the thoroughness of that artifice 
which masks so effectually this want of inches. Let 
us put the figures of these two Cathedrals side by 
side for ready comparison :— 


the most impressive kind. 


Winchester. Hereford. 
feet. feet. 
Extreme length, east to west 560 342 
Length of Nave 250 158°6 
Length of Choir - 138 756 
Breadth of Nave and Aisles _<— as 73 
Height of Nave .. Pe ow ae : 64 


When it is said, therefore, in all seriousness, that 
the eye, familiar with Winchester, does not at once 
note the great discrepancy in length existing between 
the Naves and Choirs of these two Cathedrals, the 
reader will need to know the cause of this, which 
may almost be dignified with the name of an optical 
illusion. It has already been hinted here that it is 
to be found in the lighting; but this requires expla- 
nation. The Nave, despite the heavy Norman 
Architecture of its first order, is by no means dark, 
nor has it that cavernous appearance which much of 
the Norman work in this part of England—notably 
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at Gloucester and Tewkesbury—presents. The 
artist revolts at the singular lack of proportion found 
in the Norman Naves of Gloucester and Tewkesbury, 
with their over-tall columns and over-small arches, 
which weigh heavily upon the souls of visitors, and 
impart a feeling of almost physical oppression. Here, 
however, although a purist would by no means allow 
the proportions of Nave Arcade, Triforium, and Cle- 
restory at Hereford to be just, they are comparatively 
inoffensive, although—and it is a very big “ although ” 
—Triforium and Clerestory were the work of Wyatt. 
They replaced the Norman orders injured in the 
downfall of 1786, and give yet more light to the 
Nave, already lightened more than four hundred and 
fifty years previously by the insertion of Decorated 
windows to the Aisles. It is the contrast of this 
comparatively light Nave and the superlatively dark 
Choir which gives both the solemnity and mystery 
which should be the attributes of a Christian Church, 
and enacts a pious deceit in leading the stranger 
almost to disbelieve the evidence of his own eyes 
when, before entering the Cathedral, he noticed its 
modest proportions, so evident from the exterior. 
One likes to dwell upon this charming feature before 
entering into more prosaic details, and it becomes of 
prime interest to learn exactly how this effect is 
obtained, and to analyse its constituent parts. The 
Choir is, in its essence, Norman, and Norman of 
very heavy character, consisting of three bays sup- 
ported on very massive camposite piers with broad 
square bases. The centre of each pier is occupied 
by the unusual feature of a broad, almost entirely 
plain, pilaster which it was evidently the intention of 
the Norman Architect to carry up to the roof in an 
unbroken length. The work of that period, how- 
ever, was discontinued at the string-course which 
runs at the level of the crowns of the Triforium 
arches, and the pilasters were never built beyond the 
level of the caps of the Triforium piers, being as the 
accompanying illustration admirably shews, finished 
off awkwardly with two little gablets to each pilaster 
by those who came afterwards and wrought in the 
Early English style. The Norman Triforium is 
curiously massive, and consists of a bold semi-circular 
arch in each bay, comprising beneath its two orders 
of mouldings two smaller arches supported on a 
dwarf cylindrical shaft with a square capital bearing 
the billet moulding and a handsome interlaced pattern 
on the chamfered under-edge of the abacus; the 
tympanum is enriched and the voussoirs of the 
smaller arches, equally with the comprising arch 
above, adorned with the chevron ornament. The 
Early English Clerestory above consists of a group of 
three lights in each bay—a tall pointed window, 
with a smaller one on either side—while between 
the bays springs the four-part vault carried up from a 
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short vaulting-shaft commencing from the unfinished 
ends of the Norman pilasters. It is not possible to 
commend this extremely resourceless blending of the 
periods ; the Early English work, although good in 
itself, proclaiming with the utmost naiveté to the 
veriest amateur in matters Architectural its mission 
as an afterthought completion. It is, for one thing, 
altogether too slight for its position, and the effect 
here is strange, as though an infant’s head were placed 
on a giant’s shoulders. But even so, it had ‘been 
easily possible, one would think, to have transformed 
those unornamented Norman pilasters, survivals of 
very Early Norman ideas as they are, into something 
in accord with First Pointed conventions. A chisel, 
and some few mouldings cut on them, and the thing 
had been done! It is surprising how a thing so 
obvious could have escaped the attention of those 
who carried this Choir to its completion. 

The east wall of the Choir, the original Norman 
work, is flat, and has as its great feature, an arch of 
five recessed orders, the most of them delicately en- 
riched, while the string-course above is also elabo- 
rately decorated. Above this runsa dwarf blind arcade, 
and at the back of the Clerestory passage is a group 
of three small lancets. It is the small amount of light 
admitted by these lancets and by those of the North 
and South Clerestory of the Choir which, together 
with the heavy character of the Architecture below, 
and the lofty Transepts to either side, renders the 
Choir so dark, and gives the beautiful effect seen 
from the Nave. How little those who had charge 
of the Cathedral in the fourteenth century under- 
stood the Art of this, we may gather on learning that 
the present lancets are a replacement of three which 
existed before the authorities of the Decorated period 
inserted a large window in that style in this part of 
the wall. The glass in these reinstated windows is 
of itself no great thing, but, placed as the three 
lights are, in midst of an extremely dark space, it 
becomes transfigured and glows by contrast with an 
ineffable beauty. 

There is one other very remarkable feature in 
this Choir ; a feature as remarkable as it is beautiful. 
That man, whoever he was, who placed the 
Early English column with its broad tympanum 
in the centre of the Norman arch, and thus 
divided that arch in two parts, did a really 
notable thing. Imagine this Early English addition 
away, and you have merely a black void at the back 
of this great archway. Had he not been endowed 
with acute artistic perceptions, that unknown Archi- 
tect of long ago would have placed his pier (which 
was built primarily for the support of the vestibule to 
the Lady Chapel) elsewhere, but he was inspired 
with a thought to make the useful beautiful as well, 
and here you see to this day the result of his inspira- 
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tion. We cannot well understand that attitude of 
mind which would have it that this beautiful feature 
is anything but admirable, and yet we have read 
recent criticism of it, couched in that strain. But 
certainly the genius of the man who thus placed the 
pillar halted a little when he left the tympanum 
blank. It was left to modern times to add the 
last touch of beauty to this fine coriception, and to 
cover that blank space with elaborately sculptured 
ornament. Prominent in midst of this modern 
decorative work is the figure of the Saviour contained 
within a vesica-shaped canopy, while that of Saint 
Ethelbert is seen underneath. The Reredos is 
another modern piece of work, and one not so admir- 
able, erected by public subscription in the 60’s to the 
memory of alate county member of Parliament. Caen 
stone and Devonshire: marble are the materials of 
which it is fashioned,- and it was designed by 
Cottingham, Junior. The illustration will shew 
sufficiently well the character of it, and that it is 
at least of modest proportions. It will also shew 
the double mistake, from the artistic point of view, 
in designing it as a wall across the opening, and 
in keeping this constructional wall-like character by 
adopting a rigid horizontal line as a finish, instead 
of making it, as it should be in this position, a 
matter of three gabléts. 

We have now done with the Choir itself, and can 
turn to the modern Screen through which it is 
entered. This Screen, one of the most noticeable 
features of the Cathedral, has been the object of 
many different criticisms. ‘ Magnificent” has been 
frequently the adjective chosen with which to de- 
scribe it, and magnificent we may readily allow it to 
be, without giving away the contention that it is a 
great deal too gaudy and glittering for its place. It 
is, of course, the work of Sir Gilbert Scott, under 


whose direction the last restoration was undertaken.. 


Many years before, Cottingham had been called in 
hastily to save the central tower from falling and to 
execute other repairs. Now, if we allow Cottingham 
to have been an able—a very able—builder, we say 
all that is to be said for him. Asa builder and as a 
resourceful repairer and shorer-up of tottering walls, 
there are those who hold him to have been better 
than Scott. Beyond that, however, it is impossible 
to go. He saved the walls and the Tower of 
Hereford Cathedral, but he ruthlessly destroyed 
many vestiges of old work. His dcing was the 
removal of the beautiful stall-work in the Choir, 
and when Scott came to examine the Cathedral 
he found that fourteenth-century work stowed 
away in the Crypt, in fragments. Happily, it has 
been fitted together again and replaced. It is 
thought, too, that he destroyed a Choir Screen, but 
this has never been quite proved. When Scott came, 
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he found the Choir extending down across the 
Western Transepts to the Nave, and he debated for 
some time what course he should pursue in restoring 
it. At that time a violent agitation was exercising 
the minds of those interested in matters ecclesiastical 
on this very question of whether the Choirs of Cathe- 
drals should or should not be curtailed so as to 
give no excuse for using them for congregational 
purposes, and also on the subject of the opening 
out of Choirs by the removal of obstructing Screens. 
Scott let himself be influenced by the clamour, and 
chose the course which seemed likely to arouse 
least immediate opposition. He withdrew the 
boundaries of the Choir within the eastern arm 
of the building, and gave up the Nave and the 
Western Transepts to the congregation. From 
the antiquarian point of view this was a grave 
mistake, and it has since proved to be an equally 
grave error of judgment so far as diocesan 
needs go; for on those occasions when the clergy of 
this See assemble together, the curtailed Choir is not 
sufficiently large. As regards the Screen, Scott could 
find no indications of the one that must have existed 
at some time, and he accordingly set about designing 
a Screen which should at once please the clergy by 
pretending to be a Screen, and should find favour 
with the congregation by being the merest wraith of 
a barrier—indeed, almost no barrier at all. The story 
of itis interesting. The late Mr. Skidmore, who died 
so recently, was at that time in the fulness of his acti- 
vity as a metal worker, and, being greatly desirous of 
having some important work in the Exhibition of 
1862, then being projected, he offered to make the 
present Screen at a very low price. As Sir Gilbert 
says, in his “ Recollections,” he “designed it on a 
very massive scale, thinking that it would thus har- 
monise better with the heavy Architecture of the 
Choir. Skidmore followed my design, but somewhat 
aberrantly. It is a fine work, but too loud and self- 
asserting for an English Church.” There you have 
it. Admirable as the work is in itself, it seems, to 
our English notions, a jarring secular element in 
these solemn precincts. It consists of a series of five 
arches, each divided by a slender shaft. The centre 
arch is higher than the others, and is surmounted by 
a lofty gable, on whose apex is placed across. In 
the tympanum above the shaft which divides this 
centre arch is a figure of the Saviour, with hands 
outstretched in the act of benediction. It is clumsily 
modelled. Boulton was responsible for it, and for 
the figures of the attendant angels on either side. 
All the many parts of this mass of brass, copper and 
bronze are enriched with elaborate tracery and with 
conventional representations of flowers and leaves. 
The height of it varies from twenty-two to twenty- 
eight feet, while it is thirty-six feet long. Upwards 
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of five tons of iron were used in the constructional 
parts, and these are overlaid with 4,500 pounds 
weight of ornamental brass and copper. Fifty thou- 
sand pieces of vitreous and other mineral substances 
are used in the mosaic panels, and three hundred 
cut and polished stones of many colours. The 
result is particularly gorgeous, but not so particularly 
artistic. 

_ The Western Transepts, thus thrown open, con- 
tain some of the most nteresting pieces of ancient 
work in the Cathedral, and, of the two, the north- 
western arm is perhaps the finest. Built as it was, 
in the thirteenth century to receive the Shrine of 
Saint Thomas of Hereford, it exhibits Early English 
work in its fullest development. This Transept con- 
sists of three bays and but one Aisle. The first bay 
from the crossing has been left untouched as regards 
the pier and arch. Above it the late thirteenth-cen- 
tury work continues in a range of exquisite Triforium 
arcading ; two large acutely pointed arches to each 
bay, divided in turn into three parts by two slender 
clustered pillars of Purbeck marble, carrying a trian- 
gular composition of three circles, filled with quatre- 
foils. The trefoil tracery in the three arches below 
these circles is worth notice in connection with much 
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other of much the same character throughout the 
Cathedral, not only of Early English, but also the 
Decorated period, for it shews how long the old 
convention of plate tracery lingered in the West of 
England, when in other parts it had developed into 
pierced work. For the rest, there is no lack of 
ornament in the bays of this so-called “ Cantilupe 
Aisle,” for the tympana of the Triforium are richly 
fretted, and the mouldings of both Aisle and Trifo- 
rium arches decorated with the dog-tooth ornament. 
But the most prominent feature of all here, anda 
feature which leaps at once to the eye, is that of the 
straight-sided, or approximately straight-sided arches 
of both orders, an Architectural peculiarity which 
one must travel to Hereford to see, for its like will 
not be found elsewhere. It gives us pause, this 
strange feature, and leads us to wonder at the origin 
of this much-debated straightness. Did it originate 
in some independent artist among the Architects of 
long ago ; one who had travelled far and seen much 
and was not content to copy what he had seen? Or 
was it indeed intended to build as others built, and 
this peculiarity merely the outcome of inexact copy- 
ing of the Early English contours found elsewhere ? 
We shall never know. Meanwhile, here are those 
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very original arches, and we must make up our 
minds to like or to dislike them ; a difficult thing 
enough, be it frankly said. We are slaves to con- 
vention, and it is thus that, being used to a conven- 
tion of more flowing lines in the Early English arch, 
we are led here to the suspicion that the builder of 
this Cantilupe Aisle was not so much an artist as a 
very inexact copyist. If, however, wé can clear our 
minds of reminiscences and judge this work on its 
own merits, and not comparatively, it may be pos- 
sible to allow that forgotten builder a determination 
to be original. 
Of the Eastern 
Triforium of this 
North Transept, 
now seen to con- 
sist of two large 
circular windows 
of eight-foil cus- 
ping, 
much to be said. 


there is 


When Scott 
came to Here- 
ford he found 


two Perpendicu- 
lar windows 
here, and it did 
notfor some time 
occur to him that 
they might at 
one time have 
been circular, 


although their 
circular arches 
remained. He 





tells us that, 
walking one day 
in the Close, the 
thought struck 
him that they 
might have been 
circles at one 
time. He held 
up a half-crown 
piece, and fitting 
it in perspective 
to the window arch, found that its lower side just 
touched the sill. This led him to cut into the 
inserted work, when he found the circles, with even 
the grooves for their cusps and some of the curious 
pear-shaped cusps themselves. He accordingly re- 
stored those two windows exactly as they had been. 

After the curiously straight-sided arches, the most 
prominent feature of the Transept is the very beauti- 
ful Geometrical window which occupies nearly the 
whole of the wall-space to the north. Besides its 
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beauty, it may be noted that it is the largest window 
of that kind in England. Divided midway by a 
strong and thick mullion which branches at the level 
of the springing of the arch, the body of this window 
is in six equal-sized lights, while the head contains 
three circular lights on either side, with a larger one 
at the apex, the whole filled with very thin and deli- 
cate tracery. The neither remarkably good nor 
particularly bad stained glass with which this win- 
dow is filled was inserted in the ’60’s to the memory 
of Archdeacon Freer, by Hardman, at a cost of £1,300. 
Two tombs oc- 
cupy spaces be- 
low this win- 
dow: those of 
Thomas Charl- 
ton, Bishop of 
Hereford, 1307- 
1343, 
Lord Treasurer 
of England and 
Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland; and 
Bishop Westfay- 
ling, 1585—1602. 
Between them is 
one of the nuine- 
rous sculptured 
stone coffin-lids 
of Celtic design 
in which Here- 
ford Cathedral is 
so rich. Near 
the centre of 
the Aisle stands 
the Cantilupe 
Shrine or so 
much as remains 
of it, for whose 
reception __ this 
portion of the 
Transept was 
built. Itis some- 
what difficult to 
arrive at any un- 
derstanding of 
the reasons which weighed with Rome in canonis- 
ing this Bishop, for no recorded incident of his 
career seems to warrant so high an _ honour. 
He was the son of William, Lord Cantilupe, 
or Kentilupe, who obtained that name from his 
Kentish home. From that Lord Cantilupe is 
descended the present Earl de la Warr, and 
the eldest son of the Earl bears the courtesy 
title of Viscount Cantilupe to this day. It is not 
every noble family in the peerage of Great Britain 


sometime 
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which has a saint among its ancestors; but let that 
pass. Thomas Cantilupe, the future Bishop of Here- 
ford, was born in 1225, and educated at Oxford and 
Paris, becoming in after years Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. In 1265 he was appointed 
Chancellor of England, and became in ecclesiastical 
offices a pluralist of the first dimension, holding 
the posts of Canon and Chantor of York, Arch- 
deacon and Canon of the double See of Lichfield 
and Coventry, Canon of London, Archdeacon of 
Stafford, and 
Canon; as well 
as Bishop, of 
Hereford. It 
is interesting 
to note that it 
is from his 
making that 
part of Lon- 
don his fa- 
vourite _resi- 
dence that 
Kentish Town 
obtains its 
name, having 
been from this 
circumstance 
originally ‘cal- 
led Canti- 
lupe’s Town, 
and sothrough 
various vicis- 





situdes in 
speech and 
script, being 
corrupted in- 
to its present 
form. Pro- 
ceeding to 
Rome in 1282, 
to obtain re- 
dress from the 
Pope for en- 





croachments 
made on the 
rights and pri- THE SOUTH AISLE. 

vileges of his 

See by John de Peckham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, he was 
seized with illness at Civita Vecchia, and died 
there. His body was buried in the Church of 
Saint Severus with great pomp and circumstance, 
and his heart was brought to England and deposited 
in the Buckinghamshire Monastery of Ashridge by 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall. Later, his bones were 
laid in his own Cathedral and deposited, in the first 





instance, in the Lady Chapel, afterwards being trans- 
ferred to the spot where the remains of the Shrine 
now stand. He was not, however, canonized until 
1320; but before the Bull of Canonization was sent 
out miracles became common at the grave of the 
Bishop, and the Cathedral was once more a place of 
pilgrimage, as it had been before the Shrine of Saint 
Ethelbert had grown stale and unprofitable. If we 
are to believe the miracle-mongers of that time, no 
fewer than a hundred and sixty-three miracles were 
wrought by 
virtue of those 
sainted bones, 
among them 
being the re- 
storation to 
life of forty 
hanged male- 
factors; which 
seems to have 
been unneces- 
sarily hard 
upon honest 
folk and the 
whole body 
politic. But 
Saint Thomas 
of Hereford 
performed 
less remark- 
able feats than 
these truly mi- 
raculous fours 
de force.. His 
posthumous 
good-nature 
cured all man- 
ner of dis- 
eases, and did 
not disdain 
the compara- 
tively mean 





and common- 
place office 
of restoring 
stolen pro- 
perty and lost 
articles, perhaps by way of compensating for the 
bringing to life again of the malefactors who 
stole them. It is, therefore, not at all remark- 
able that the good folks of Hereford thought very 
highly indeed of their own especial Saint, and that 
the Cathedral authorities decided to change the 
arms of the See from “ Gules, three crowns or with a 
roundel between them,” to the device which had 
been the ancestral coat of Cantilupe, namely, the 
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“Gules, three leopards’ heads, jessant reversed, with 
a fleur-de-lis issuing from their mouths, or,” which 
even now remain on the shield of this diocese. 
Although the actual Shrine or casket which con- 
tained the bones of the Saint is gone, the structure 
on which it rested—a very beautiful and elaborate 
work—is still in very perfect preservation. It is of 
Purbeck marble, in two divisions ; the lower being 
closed like an altar-tomb, the upper having a flat 
canopy supported on a dwarf arcade. In this upper 
part, beneath the canopy, the reliquary containing 
the relics of the Saint was placed, and was, -in 





THE LADY CHAPEL—BISHOP AUDLEY’S CHAPEL ON THE RIGHT 


customary fashion, encrusted with gold and jewels, 
the gifts of wealthy pilgrims. Cantilupe had filled 
the of Provincial Grand Master of the 
Knights Templars in England, and, accordingly, 
we find, sculptured around the lower division of 
his Shrine, fifteen small figures of Knights Templars, 
fully armed in chain mail, seated in various 
attitudes and spurning a variety of beasts, real 
or chimerical. The recesses occupied by these 
figures are profusely adorned with late Early English 
or Early Decorated conventional foliage. The flat 
stone of the lower compartment once bore a brass of 
the Bishop, but it has long disappeared. 
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One other fine tomb here (although, to our mind, 
it does not begin to compare with that of Cantilupe) 
is that of Peter d’Aquablanca, Bishop of Hereford 
from 1240 to 1268. It is situated under the archway 
between the North Choir Aisle and the one Aisle of 
the Transept now under notice. It is an altar-tomb 
bearing a full-length recumbent effigy of the Bishop, 
and surmounted by a lovely canopy divided into 
three divisions, enriched with acutely-pointed gablets 
and supported by slender clustered shafts of Purbeck 
marble. All the elaborate gablets are surmounted 
by floriated crosses, the centre one bearing the figure 





of the crucified Saviour. Were it not for the beau- 
tiful Shrine of Cantilupe this would be the finest 
monument in the Cathedral, and, even so, its grace 
has won it the suffrages of not a few, who contend 
that it outstrips the other in artistic merit. It has cer- 
tainly what the Shrine of the Saint has not, an effigy 
and a canopy, and the effigy of d’Aquablanca is 
peculiarly beautiful, the Bishop being represented 
vested with the alb, tunic, dalmatic, and chasuble, 
the maniple and gloves covering his hands ; while 
abundant traces of colour and gilding remain. 
D’Aquablanca was a native of Savoy, and was 
appointed to the See directly by the Pope. A per- 
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sona grata to the King, Henry the Third, he adhered 
to the Royal cause, and took a prominent part 
against the Barons. For this he was expelled the 
kingdom when the Barons were in the ascendant, but 
was recalled later by the King. Returning to England, 
he was seized by the opposing forces, plundered, 
and thrown into Eardisley Castle. Nor did he fare 
well at the hands of his patron, for when Henry 
visited Hereford in 1263 and found him, after his 
wont, to be absent, and neither Dean nor Canons in 
residence, he 
threatened to 
seize all the 
temporal 
goods of the 
See. On hear- 
ing of this, 
d’ Aquablanca 
promptly re- 
turned, and 
with him his 
sub ordinates. 
The thought, 
however, oc- 
curs that if si- 
milar threats 
of confiscation 
were to be 
carried out to- 
day, to visit 
the absentee- 
ism of Bishops 
from their 
Cathedrals, 
the Church 
of England 
would be in 
great financial 
danger in 
many quar- 
ters. But d’ 
Aquablanca, 
although he 
was so fre- 
quently ab- THE SHRINES. 
sent in the 
body, was, one likes to think, present with his flock in 
spirit, for at his death, for the proper keeping of his 
memory green, he left 192 bushels of wheat yearly 
to members of the Cathedral, and 200 bushels to the 
poor of the county. From the growth of the funds 
left by him for this purpose, more than 4,000 
loaves of bread are now distributed to the poor 
every year. 

Another d’Aquablanca is buried near by, Dean 
John. of that name, a nephew of this Bishop, who 





died in 1325, and desired in his will that he should 
be laid in the neighbourhood of his kinsman. 

The South-West Transept still retains large 
portions of the original Norman work, the Per- 
pendicular alterations, apparently once contem- 
plated on a large scale, never having been 
completed. Of these the most prominent features 
are the great Perpendicular window in the south 
wall, built by Bishop Trevenant in 1400, and the 
stone groining by Bishop Spofford, 1422—1449. 

The great 
crossing con- 
tains features 
peculiarly in- 
teresting to 
the Architec- 
tural student. 
The Tower, 
borne aloft by 
the four stur- 
dy piers, is a 
work of the 
Decorated pe- 
riod and is 
well known 
from the pro- 
fusion of the 
ball-flower or- 
nament, the 
distinguishing 
device of that 
period, which 
its exterior 
wears. It is 
neither a very 
lofty nor a 
very heavy 
Tower, being 
but 165 ft. in 
height to the 
summit of its 
pinnacles, or 
140 ft. to the 
level of the 
leads. And 
yet, alarmed 
perhaps by the failure of piers elsewhere, the builder 
of it took the most extraordinary precautions against 
this mass of masonry falling, and resorted to a very 
ingenious device which does not seem to have been 
employed elsewhere, greatly concerned as were the 
medizval Architects about the stability of this crown- 
ing feature of their Churches. We see elsewhere the 
pains taken to keep the superincumbent weight from 
crushing the piers into powder, or thrusting them in- 
wards or outwards, as the case may be; and Wells, 
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Canterbury. Worcester, Gloucester, Winchester—to 
name but these—afford us many “ object lessons ” in 
the strengthening of piers by increasing their thick- 
ness, by the addition of flying buttresses, transoms, 
or inverted arches. At Hereford they did none of 
these things. Instead, they strove to reduce the 
weight of the Tower itself, while, to the eye abating 
no jot of its size or solidity. How they did this is to 
be seen since the crossing has been suffered to re- 
main unceiled, thus proclaiming the clever device of 
the old men to all and sundry. The interior walls of 
the Tower are now clearly visible from below and 
their secret is revealed to those who have eyes to see 
and understanding to comprehend. The walls are 
not solid! Twelve piers of compact masonry on 
each of the four sides, beside the thicker angle-piers, 
are carried up to a height of twenty-six feet and con- 
nected midway by a horizontal course of stone in 
long pieces, and by an iron bar which runs all round 
Upon these 
gigantic stone gratings—for they are neither more 
nor less—the interior wall of the Tower rests, and 
they also carry the entire weight of the bell-chamber 
and its bells. When Cottingham worked here, from 
1845 to 1849, not the least hazardous and onerous 


immediately under the bonding-course. 


part of his work, as may well be imagined, was the 
saving of this Tower, which he found so dilapidated 
that he was obliged to shore it up, and was con- 
strained to remove all the additions made at various 
times since the Norman period and to rebuild them. 
This open lantern affords, of course, a valuable lesson 
in construction, but it cannot be gainsaid that the 
ceiling of it would be a great improvement. 

From here we will take the North Choir Aisle, a 
Decorated work, in which is found the doorway leading 
to the room, until a month ago, used as the Chapter 
Library, over the Transept. Although the Library 
has just been removed elsewhere (as will presently 
be explained), it will be convenient to describe its 
contents in this place. The collection numbers over 
2,000 volumes, and contains 236 manuscripts, some 
of great value. The peculiar feature of it is the 
chained portion of the collection, the chained books 
being further secured by an iron bar fastened to the 
clumsy old wooden shelves by a curious lock and key. 

Near by the entrance to the North Choir Aisle is 
the modern brass in the paving to the memory of 
John Philips, the Herefordshire poet, who died in 
1708, and was buried, far away from his loved 
county, in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. 
He is known best by his works entitled “The 
Splendid Shilling,” “ Blenheim,” and “Cider,” and 
it was this last which obtained him his posthumous 
recognition here, for Herefordshire folk are enthusi- 
astic on the subject of their cider. The brass is 


engraved with the fruit and foliage of the apple-tree 
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and was the result of a shilling local subscription 
started in recent times by one of the Minor Canons. 

Here, along the walls of the North Choir Aisle, 
and continued through the two Eastern Tran- 
septs, past the South Choir Aisle, and so into 
the South Aisle of the Nave, commences the long, 
and it must also be said, somewhat monotonous 
series of recessed recumbent effigies of Bishops of 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies. They are all, or nearly all, so remarkably 
similar that they seem, at the first glance, in the dim 
light of the Aisles, to be replicas of one pattern, and 
a closer inspection does not reveal any very salient 
difference between the greater number of them. | 
What strikes the observer far more than anything 
else about these tombs of the Bishops of long, long 
ago, is the appalling frequency with which they died 
and succeeded each other, three or four years being 
frequently the span of their term. There are some 
few exceptions however, besides those already 
described, and the most striking of them is the 
Chantry Chapel erected by Bishop Stanbury in 1470. 
He was Bishop from 1453 to 1474. This Chantry is 
one of the few pieces of Late Perpendicular work 
in the Cathedral, and gains immensely by this cir- 
It is small; measuring 16 ft. by 8 ft., 
and 11 ft. in height, the roof covered with intricate 
fan-tracery. The walls bear a number of shields 
charged with armorial bearings and with the emblems 
of the Crucifixion carved in relief. Small windows 
in the north wall give light to the interior and have 
been filled since thirty years ago with stained glass 
in memory of Dr. Musgrave, sometime Bishop of 
Hereford and afterwards translated to York. The 
Aisle window above is also filled with stained glass 
to the memory of that Prelate. 

The North-East Transept is now reached, anda 
beautiful view opens across this to the extreme end 
of its fellow (and almost exactly similar) Transept to 
the south. These Transepts are, with the Choir 
Aisles, of the Second Pointed or Decorated period. 
They are without Aisles, but have each the fine and 
most effective device of a tall octagonal central shaft, 
supporting the broad expanse of vaulting which still 
shews the remains of ancient fresco work, a device, 
apparently of gold flowers on a blue ground. This, 
anciently the Ambulatory, used in processional ser- 
vices, is certainly one of the most impressive and 
beautiful features of this not sufficiently well-known 
Cathedral, and is marred only by one thing ; a thing 
common enough, and to be observed at Winchester, 
Saint Albans, and elsewhere, and never sufficiently 
to bedeplored. We refer to the back of the Reredos, 
a feature which always, when of a wall-like character, 
offers almost insuperable difficulties to artistic treat- 
ment. The back of a Reredos of such a character 


cumstance. 
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invariably proclaims itself as the back, and no con- 
ceivable amount of panelling or other ornamentation 
will ever suppress this insistence, either in these 
Transepts and vestibule to the Lady Chapel at Here- 
ford, or in the Retro-choirs of those Cathedrals just 
named. In this instance the eight foot high walling 
has been worked in an elaborate diaper, with shields 
running along the top, but the essential fact of this 
being merely the back of a feature whose face only 
should be shewn remains unhidden by these efforts. 

Of the windows in the North Transept one only 
retains its ancient glass. This is the south-eastern 
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measuring 45 feet by 24, or 93 feet from its eastern 
wall to the back of the Reredos. It lacks height, as 
do also other portions of the Cathedral, thus pro- 
claiming, even if details did not afford us the inform- 
ation, the thoroughly English character of the whole 
building. Cottingham rebuilt the eastern end, the 
roof, and the exterior walls to north and south, and 
Scott restored the handsome Audley Chapel in the 
south wall. Previously to its restoration in 1842 the 
Lady Chapel was used as a library, but when the 
works were completed, it was dedicated as a Church 
for the parish of Saint John Baptist. The oak fittings 





THE CRYPT. 


one, and its glass is of the fourteenth century. No 
explanation can sufficiently excuse the removal of 
this delightful piece of colour from its place in the 
windows of the South Aisle of the Nave, and the 
fact of the pieces of glass having been packed away 
in boxes for many years. The glass was placed here 
in 1864 by Warrington, under the direction of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. There are a number of altar-tombs 


here, of which the canopies of some have the ball- 
flower, that constantly recurring ornament of this 
Cathedral. 

The Lady Chapel which opens broadly, but with a 
subdued light, into these Transepts, is of small size, 





Two 
They are in 
the north wall, and one is an altar-tomb, with a 
singularly deep canopy, to Sir Peter de Grandison, 
while the other is ascribed to Joanna de Bohun. 
The building is without Aisles, is lighted from 
the east by a group of five narrow lancets, and is 
of three bays with a range of two windows in 
each, the internal sills of the first and third on 
the north side being at a lower level than the 
second, which is placed some ten feet above the level 
of the floor. The middle bay of the south side offers 
no comparison, for it is occupied by the Audley 
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Chapel, a very late Perpendicular work, built by 
Bishop Audley as a Chantry for himself. He was, 
however, unexpectedly translated to Salisbury, and 
erected another Chantry there, in which he was 
interred on his death in 1524. It is a tall building in 
two stages, built out from the wall in the segment of 
a decagon, and consists of two vaulted chambers, one 
above the other, the intention, apparently, being that 
the lower chamber should be used as the Chantry 
proper, while the upper one would serve as a private 
Chapel where the Bishop could meditate and pray. 
A circular stone staircase affords access from the 
lower to the upper stage. This Chapel is shut off 
from the Lady Chapel by a tall stone Screen, with 
the figures of a number of Saints, Ecclesiastics, and 
Martyrs placed in tabernacles. Fragments of old 
glass are still to be seen in the windows, and the two 
windows in the south wall of the Vestibule are filled 
with some of the fourteenth century, of which that in 
one has a singular story. It originally belonged to 
the Parish Church of Saint Peter, and was presented 
some fifty years ago to Mr. Biddulph Phillips, 
residing at Hagley, near Hereford, who, somewhat 
later, gave it to the Cathedral. Beneath this window 
is the tomb of Bishop Swinfield, or Dean Berew, or 
Borue, according to the different ascriptions given. 
It is most probably that of the Dean, who died in 
1462, although the style of the dress in which his 
effigy is habited is a stumbling-block to faith, being of 
an earlier period than that in which the Dean lived. 
The rebus carved on the tomb in several places 
serves rather to perpetuate the doubt, for no one 
seems able to definitely decide whether they are 
boars bearing a sprig of rue in their mouths, or swine 
in a field ; whether they are, in fact, subtle medizval 
puns referring to Borue or Swinfield. A pretty wit, 
truly ! 

Across the South-East Transept we enter the 
South Choir Aisle, similar in design to its Decorated 
fellow on the north. Here, against one of the piers 
dividing the Choir and Aisle, is the famous Mappa 
Mundi, that Map of the World made by Richard de 
Haldingham and Safford, circa 1282—1303, well said 
to be one of the most remarkable geographical 
records in existence. It is carefully preserved under 
glass in an oak cabinet with folding doors, for it is 
indeed a very precious relic and shews what manner 
of place our forefathers of nearly six hundred years 
ago imagined the world to be. It is drawn on a 
single sheet of thick vellum, and the artist, whose 
name, stripped of his territorial alias, seems to have 
been Richard de Bello, has drawn himself in the 
right hand corner, on horseback and attended by his 
page and his hounds. The habitable earth is repre- 
sented as an island of circular form, with the sea 


Howing round it. Asia occupies the upper half, 
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Europe one of the remaining quarters, and Africa 
the other. Many things not included by modern 
chartographers are to be found here : Paradise, with 
its trees and rivers and the eating of the forbidden 
fruit, and the expulsion of Adam and Eve. Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Rome and Troy are shewn in pictorial 
fashion, while Great Britain is put in the left hand 
corner, with its Cathedrals marked plainly but de- 
scribed darkly in medizval Latin. Hereford is thus 
“ Sancti Ethelberti Ecclesia.” The remainder of this 
singular chart is filled with pictorial scenes from 
Scripture, and with representations of the Pillars of 
Hercules, the House of Bondage, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the Labyrinth of Crete, and a variety of other 
things creditable to the limner’s imagination, but not 
geography, which, indeed, Richard de Haldingham 
seems to have recognised, for he calls his achieve- 
ment not a map but a “history,” in the Norman- 
French verse he has inscribed upon it. This has 
been rendered into English verse by the Rev. S. F. 
Townshend as follows :— 


‘* May all who this fair historie 
Shall either hear, or read, or see, 
Pray to Jesus Christ in Deity 
Richard of Haldingham and Safford to pity, 
That to him for aye be given 
The joy and happiness of heaven.”’ 


It has been surmised that this map was executed 
to take a place as an altar-piece. During the war 
between Charles and the Parliament it was buried 
for safety’s sake, under the floor of the Audley Chapel. 
At that time richly carved and painted doors enclosed 
it, instead of the plain ones we now see, which date 
from the time, forty-two years since, when it was 
sent in charge of the British Musuem experts to be 
cleaned and repaired. 

Near by this remarkable map is the entrance to 
the organ loft. The organ, said, we know not with 
what authority, to be the best Cathedral organ in the 
kingdom, was originally built by Renatus Harris in 
1686, and was a present from Charles the Second. 
Here, on the left hand, is a door leading into what 
is now the Vestry or Robing Room. It occupies a 
position on the east side of the South-West Transept, 
and was anciently the Treasury. In it are preserved 
some of the greater treasures of the Cathedral ; rare 
books, rings, fragments of vestments, chalices and 
patens and other relics found in the tombs of the 
Bishops and Deans who rest within these walls. 

The Crypt should now be noticed. It is entered 
usually from the vestibule to the Lady Chapel, to 
which it forms a basement, but a prominent doorway 
in the exterior wall seems to have been the principal 
entrance in times past. This Crypt is remarkable 
for being the only one constructed in an English 
Cathedral after the close of the eleventh century. 
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The name of Golgotha has been given to it, but its 
present condition, at least, does not warrant so terri- 
fying a title. It is divided into Nave and Aisles by 
octagonal pillars, and is lighted by lancets. In the 
midst of the floor is the tomb of Andrew Jones, who 
repaired the Crypt in 1497. 

We have now examined the interior of the Cathe- 
dral, with the exception of the Nave, to which only 
a cursory glance was given on entering. It is now 
of seven bays, Wyatt having shorn it of one whole 
bay when called on to repair the disaster of 1786. 
He also designed the 
Triforium and Cleres- 
tory, and swept away the 
Norman work which had 
existed until then in those 
two orders. There is talk 
—rather academic than 
presaging any action in 
the matter—of replacing 
the Norman Clerestory 
and Triforium some day, 
when funds permit, but 
it may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to hope that, bad 
as Wyatt’s work may be, 
and utterly reprehen- 
sible as his conduct in 
wantonly destroying that 
old work was, this pro- 
ject will never be carried 
We have remarked 
before in these pages, 
apropos of quasi-Norman 


out. 


work executed elsewhere 
of recent years, that, 
however successful we 
may be in spiritedly copy- 
ing in this clever age the 
Pointed styles, we have 
not succeeded, nor are 
we likely to succeed, in 
catching the incommu- 
nicable spirit of the Nor- 
man era as impressed 
upon their worked stones by the master-masons of 
eight hundred years ago. The bastard Norman of 
these times is a subject for tearful-rather than hila- 
rious derision, and this being so, is it not better 
to endure the work of Wyatt than to plumb possibly 
deeper depths ? 

With these thoughts we will leave the interior and 
proceed to the Close. It'is, like all English Closes, 


OLD STONE COFFIN LID. 


green and pleasant, but by no means retired from 
the outer world, and although level lawns and ancient 
elms render it gracious, the streets run close by and 
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no walls encompass it. 


The West Front, before the 
ineffable Wyatt made away with the eighth bay, 
must have all but fronted the lane that runs just here. 
Such a West Front as it is, shapeless, mean, utterly 


despicable. Signs of recent works, in the form of 
builders and stonemasons’ refuse give the stranger 
to think, with some interest, that Hereford is about 
to redeem itself from the reproach of such an ending, 
but such is, unhappily, not the case. The recent 
works here have been the restoration of the Bishop’s 
Cloisters and the building of a new Cathedral library, 
from the designs of Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, 
has occupied the posi- 
tion of Cathedral Archi- 
tect since the death of 
Sir Gilbert Scott. So re- 
cently as April 30th last 
this new building was 
opened. by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 
and the works demand 
detailed 
The Bishop’s Cloisters, so 
called to distinguish them 
from the incomplete and 
smaller Cloisters further 
east, occupy the south 
side of the Cathedral, 
from its western limit to 
the crossing, and were 
built between 1458 and 
1474 by Bishop Stanbury. 
They consisted originally 
of three walks—to the 
east, south, and west, the 
wall of the South Aisle of 
the Nave forming the 
fourth side. These walks 
enclosed a space of, ap- 


who 


some notice. 


proximately, a hundred 
feet square, in the centre 
of which was a deep 
well, surmounted by a 

cross. The west walk 
was taken down in 1760 to make room for a 
large and ungainly pile of buildings for the Gram- 
mar School and for the use of the triennial meet- 
ings of the Three Choirs. These brick abomi- 
nations were happily removed 1834, and 
the ground has remained vacant until now. One 
entrance to this Cloister was from the West Front, 
another from the street, and another through a door 
in the South Aisle of the Nave, opposite the first pier 
westward of the crossing. Until quite lately the 
south walk was used as a lumber-room and coal- 
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house, but the present Dean very properly had all 
the rubbish cleared out. It is proposed to replace 
the west walk destroyed by the barbarians of 1760, 
but the funds available have, so far, only allowed of 
three of the bays being taken in hand. The late 
Canon Powell having left a legacy of £4,000 fora 
library to be built, it was the desire of the Dean and 
Chapter to have restored the south walk completely, 
so as to have made it a suitable place for the recep- 
tion of the valuable old missals and other books 
belonging to the Cathedral. The trustees of this 
bequest, however, objected, this project, as they con- 
tended, not being according to the letter of the 
Canon’s will, which was to the effect that the new 
library should be placed over the South-West Cloister. 
In order to meet this wish, the new building, whose 
design is in accordance with that of the remaining 
two walks, has been erected, and, it is believed, after 
the examination of old plans, that it is actually the 
original site of the old Library from 1480 to 1590, 
and that there must have been a turret staircase 
leading up to it in the same position as the one now 
built. In the course of uniting the new building to 
the old south walk, it was found by the builder that 
the masonry of the old work was in a most dangerous 
condition, but this was not discovered until some of 
the plaster, whitewash, and dirt, the accumulations of 
centuries, had been removed, when it was seen that 
a space of some inches existed between the wall on 
either side of the very slight wall-rib, which in ordin- 
ary construction would be built into the wall so as to 
support the vaulting, these spaces being filled with 
old oak wedges which, having shrunk and become 
loose, began, as soon as they were touched, to give 
way. Three of these bays have been now thoroughly 
restored, while the other seven have been cleaned 
and made secure for the present, although it will 
probably not be long before work is found necessary 
upon the already greatly perished mullions and 
tracery of the unglazed windows, built as they are of 
the soft red local sandstone. A doorway in the middle 
of the wall of the south walk leads into the garden of 
the Bishop’s Palace, while a handsomely cusped one 
on the east side admitted once to the Chapter House, 
a very beautiful building, as its remains shew. 
Destroyed in the Civil War, this Chapter House was, 
indeed, the most beautiful appendage to the Cathe- 
dral, and was in the unusual form of a decagon. It 
had a diameter of 40 feet, and its roof was supported 
by a central pillar. Nine of the ten sides contained 
a large window, the tenth being occupied by the 
doorway. We are further told that each window 
was divided into lights containing in all forty-five 
life-sized portraits of historical or saintly personages, 
among them being representatives of the Virgin Mary, 
of Ethelbert, Milfrid, Bishops Athelstan and Losinga, 
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and Lady Godiva. All these glories, however, dis- 
appeared in the oft-told tale of Puritan fanaticism, 
and all that we have left to tell the story of their 
grandeur are the fragmentary walls rising from the 
wild garden which now occupies this site. Sufficient 
details of panelling remain to shew, without having 
recourse to records, the character of the Architecture, 
and the capital of the central pillar, discovered during 
some excavations in 1895, is to be seen. It is on the 
cards that this will be the next work of restoration 
undertaken here, and, indeed, if it were so, the work 
would be welcome, for Hereford Cathedral sorely 
needs a Chapter House wherein the business of the 
See can be conducted. 

Beyond the enclosure in whose midst these red 
tuins rise is the Vicars’ Cloister, built 1462-1472, 
and extending a distance of over a hundred 
feet to the College of Vicars Choral, a quadrangular 
building itself containing an inner Cloister. The 
Vicars’ Cloister contains much timbering in the roof, 
carved with the figures of birds, beasts, fishes and 
fruit in the late fifteenth century. The view of the 
exterior of the Cathedral from the lawn, which once 
formed part of the Cloister Garth, is a very effective 
piece of grouping, the great South Transept rising 
with severely unornamental and time-gnawed outline 
against the sky, to the left hand ; the restored gable 
and flanking pinnacles of the Choir, as yet bearing 
no marks of weathering, presenting a hard and un- 
interesting contrast. Above all soars the beautiful 
square tower, built circa 1308, in two stages, with a 
range of windows in each of the four sides, divided 
by shallow panelling. Two semi-detached shafts, 
set diagonally and scarcely to be called buttresses, 
rise from the walls at the crossing and flank each 
angle of the Tower, and terminate in small pinnacles 
at a slightly higher level than the battlemented 
cresting. These shafts also are worked with 
shallow panels, and like every other part of 
the Tower, are adorned with a profusion of 
the ball-flower ornament.. A lofty timber and 
lead spire formerly crowned the work, but it was 
judiciously taken down by Wyatt in 1797. The 
large pinnacles at each angle are modern additions, 
erected in 1827 by the aid of a bequest left for 
that purpose by the Rev. Canon Russell. 

The exterior wears a very disjointed appearance, 
whether viewed from the north or south, owing to 
the lateral projection of the eastern Transepts and 
the comparative lowness of their roof, with the tall 
gable of the Choir looking down upon it and across 
to the high roof of the Lady Chapel, which last 
seems, both by reason of these considerations and on 
account of the smart modern appearance with which 
restorations have left it, a recent and ill-compacted 
afterthought. A handsome feature in this southern 
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view is the exterior of the Audley Chapel, but the 
smugness of the ’60’s is over it all, and the Lady Chapel 
exterior is consistently bedevilled with “Gothic” 
iron cresting and new stone, tooled to a finish 
which is—well, lady like! The north side has the 
doorway to the Crypt as its chief feature, and, passing 
the projection of the North-East Transept, we notice 
the built-out portion of Bishop Stanbury’s Chantry, 
on which look down the two circular Triforium win- 
dows of the North-West Transept, which Scott re- 
instated with fine effect. Another fine grouping is 
that of the Tower with this Transept and the North 


designed on a massive scale, having, indeed, the 
semblance of turrets. The inner and older porch 
has raised stone seats on either side, and the east 
wall still retains its niche for tapers. 

Hereford Cathedral is a prominent feature in near 
or far views of the city, by reason of its Central 
Tower, which, indeed, as we have seen, is of no very 
great height ; but it has no other prominent object 
with which to contend, the tall and slender spires of 
the Churches of Saint Peter and All Saints contrast- 
ing, rather than competing, with it. Perhaps the 
best composition afforded by the setting of the 
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Porch, the usual entrance to the Cathedral, which, 
built by Bishop Charles Booth, 1516-1535, is the 
latest work here. This North Porch is a remarkable 
piece of construction, remarkable, that is to say, not 
from the Art but from the haphazard way in which it 
seems to have been tacked on to the earlier Porch, 
which has been suffered to remain. It is of two 
stories, the lower one open on three sides to the 
weather, the fourth, of course, being the doorway 
into the Nave. The upper story is occupied by a 
lofty and well lighted parvise chamber, and to sup- 
port this adequately the two outer piers have been 











Cathedral with its surroundings is the delightful 
view from the ancient stone bridge which spans the 
Wye. From it the Tower is seen amid the neigh- 
bouring roofs, and some waterside poplars give the 
vertical lines necessary to the picture. The City 
itself is almost wholly uninteresting ; a growing place 
of vivid modern red brick chiefly, the old timbered 
houses,—of which, in common with other Hereford- 
shire towns, it had many,—having been torn down at 
a period of about a century ago, when a rage for 
“improving” the place and for building classical 
structures devastated all the ancient ways. Thus it 
281 
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MAIDENHATCH-—-THE GARDEN FRONT. 


remains at this time a rare thing to glimpse in these 
streets any buildings which belong to that black-and- 
white kind which is the peculiar glory of this county. 
Neo-classic structures are in plenty, and so enamoured 
were these good folks of the Classic fallacy at that 
time, that it is with surprise you find no attempts 
were ever made to “ beautify” the Cathedral with 
additions in the Greek or Roman taste, even as 
Winchester and other monuments of Gothic were 
served. The spoilers’ hands, however, were stayed 
at that point, and although they wrought some 
destruction within the precincts of the Cathedral, 
they did not render “ confusion worse confounded ” 
by the introduction of Corinthian pillars or Ionic 
vases, amid the Norman and the Early English Aisles 
of this ancient Cathedral of the Welsh Marches. 


ODERN WORK I—MAIDEN- 
HATCH BERKSHIRE W 
RAVENSCROFT FSA 
ARCHITECT 


In face of the fact that half the country seats of 
England are for sale, there is no diminution in the 
zeal of building owners to construct their houses 
after their own hearts, and “ Maidenhatch,” which 
stands in one of the most delightful spots in Berk- 
shire, is an instance to the point. 
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W. RAVENSCROFT, F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 


The general view of this house, which is depicted 
on another page, now hangs upon the walls of the 
Architectural Room in the Royal Academy, evidence 
that Mr. Ravenscroft has succeeded in designing a 
residence which meets with the approbation of dis- 
tinguished critics. So long as owners are ill-con- 
tented to leave the construction of their houses 
entirely with their Architects, so long must Archi- 
tects bear the responsibility of certain features of 
their executed work facing strong criticism. 

There are various points in the plan of “ Maiden- 
hatch ” about which no two persons might agree, and 
yet it is eminently freed from many of the idiosyn- 
crasies of modern design, which have reached their 
culminating point, and are now happily receding 
from popular favour. Mr. Ravenscroft professes that 
Captain Thornton and himself were at one in their 
attempt to get away from the brilliancy of bright red 
tile and brick and white woodwork, which have, in 
their opinion, destroyed to a very great extent the 
natural repose of the whole of the Thames Valley. 
And so they set to work in the selection of materials 
that would give them quiet harmony and simplicity 
of colour. To this end, Bedfordshire bricks from 
Luton, which have a tone of warm, plum-coloured 
grey, have been used for the walling, Bath stone of 
a particular texture being used as dressings. 

As a design, pure and simple, “ Maidenhatch” 
compares very favourably with anything we have 
seen for many months past. Exception might be 
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MAIDENHATCH— ELEVATION 





OF STABLING. W. RAVENSCROFT, F.S.A., ARCHITECT 











MAIDENHATCH—PLAN OF STABLING. 


W. RAVENSCROFT, F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 
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taken, perhaps, to the limited size of the angle 
recess in the dining room and day nursery, to the 
position of Captain Thornton’s room on the ground 
floor and to the narrowness of the principal corridor 
on the first floor, but beyond these things, which are 
influenced more by the requirements of an owner than 
by the instincts of an Architect, “ Maidenhatch ” is 
unquestionably a well planned house, and convinces 









































members of the household. Whilst still adher- 
ing to our conviction that the elevations of the 
house are in many places extremely fine, it is en- 
couraging in these fantastic days to notice the -fine 
lodge which Mr. Ravenscroft has given the estate, 
and the finer cottages which have been dotted over 
it. These cottages are indeed quite perfect in their 
design, as will be seen from the whole page working 
drawing which has been 
duced. 

Perhaps the boldest thing Mr. 
Ravenscroft did was when he 
planted his house on a rising site 
away from the woodlands of the 
estate, and took advantage of the 
magnificent stretch of country which 
takes in Bradfield College and a 

tT view of the plains of Aldershot 


repro- 




















THE LODGE—NORTH AND WEST ELEVATIONS 


us that both the owner and his Architect have 
succeeded in their attempt to get away from the 
fashion of the present-day country house. 

It is a long time since we have seen such happy 
handling of a stable front as here, although it is a 
pity we think that the stable block was placed in 
such a prominent and important position as that 
commanding the principal drive to the house, but 
here again Captain Thornton’s desire to be near his 
horses prevented a more suitable position being 
A large amount of oak panelling has been 
used in the house, indeed, the whole of the hall and 
vestibule, porch, inner hall, corridor, and all the 
doors on the ground floor are of the same wood, the 
Architect having fearlessly left his oaken doors to 
remain independent of the decora- 

This is indeed 
a bold stroke, particularly in a white 
drawing room. The beam ceiling 
of the hall is likewise in oak, which 


chosen. 


tion of the rooms. 


will have a very fine effect when 
the newness has toned off. 

The entrance court-yard of the 
house unquestionably be 
if the quick-set 
hedge, recently planted, were to 
give place to arun of bold walling 
with entrance gates. The Architect 
could then transpose the servants 
and tradesmen’s entrances, which 
undoubtedly should be done, by 
continuing the corridor 


would 


much improved - 


partition 


Tr 


Joedrco-~, 


away to the south-east. Until the 
house came to be built the lands 
were farmland, quite recently be- 
longing to the Bere Court estate, 
which was, as far back as the twelfth century, the 
property of the Abbey of Reading, Bere Court itself 
being the country house of the Abbots. The Farm 
House still remains, and, while denuded of its 
original functions, forms a centre of interest to the 
grounds, which now require the maturing influences 
of at least half a century to bring them into keeping 
with the magnificent country surrounding it. It is 
seldom that sufficient attention is devoted to the 
immediate surroundings of a new building. Gene- 
rally speaking, Nature has to serve as handmaiden 
to the Art of man, and in that case man and his 
Art have to pay the piper for tuning a beneficent 
Providence to his own key. But so long as man and 
his Art can pay, Nature, perhaps, will be appeased. 
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across the scullery, and thus re- 
serve the quadrangle for the actual 
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VERSAILLES — BASSIN 


DU DRAGON, 


HE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE 

RENAISSANCE BY ARTHUR 

VYE-PARMINTER AND 
CHARLES SAUNIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CHAILLY. 
IV. 
THE STYLE OF LOUIS XIV. 
(1643—1715.) 


THE reign of Louis XIV. is considered as one of 
the most glorious, not only because of the many vic- 
tories achieved by this king, but also by reason of 
the many and remarkable literary and artistic crea- 
tions which immortalize this epoch. Louis XIV., 
putting to profit the efforts of his predecessors, Henri 
IV. and Louis XIII., and their ministers Sully and 
Richelieu, and the fortunate hazard which gave him 
such an ardent worker as was Colbert, became not 
only a brilliant conqueror, but also the head of a 
society of elite. 

We speak of the “century of Louis XIV.,” and 
thus allow this fortunate monarch, in spite of his 
frivolities, his ignorance and his vices, redeemed, it 
is true, by an imperious will and a certain love of 
work, to profit by the circumstances and the remark- 
able talents of the men of his time. In science he 
possessed Descartes, Pascal, Gassendi ; in literature, 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, La Bruyére, La Roche- 
foucauld, Fenelon ; in eloquence, Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue, Massillon ; in arts, Le Poussin, Simon Vouet, 





Claude le Lorrain ; Eustache Lesueur, Le Brun, and 
Mignard, painters ; Puget, Girardon, Les Sarrazin; 
Coysevox, Les Coustou, sculptors ; Jules Hardouin 
Mansart, Le Vau, Liberal Bruant, Blondel, archi- 
tects; Berain and Boulle, designers of furniture ; 
whilst his parks and gardens were designed by 
Le Notre. 

Certain influences sometimes inspire whole gene- 
rations, and such was the case during the reign of 
Louis XIV., for during this period, or, at least, 
during the greater portion, pomp, that is to say, the 
desire to see and to have everything brilliant, 
immense, voluminous and imposing, was the domi- 
nating spirit which influenced all efforts. The great 
Corneille himself was not free from this, despite his 
eloquent conciseness; La Bruyére, the censor of 
the customs of his time, was the only exception, 
appreciating more clearly the ridiculous side of the 
exaggeration of this sentiment. As a result of this 
desire for pomp and show the reign of Louis XIV. 
gave birth to etiquette, that mannerism of which the 
governments of to-day, in spite of their increasing | 
democracy, have retained a weak tradition. 

These preliminary remarks are better than any 
definition of the Art of the period, for the purpose of 
shewing and explaining the spirit of the styles which 
dominate during the reign of the Roi Soleil, a title so 
willingly accepted by Louis XIV. As during the 
preceding period, all buildings once commenced are 
rapidly completed, and the number of constructions 
raised at this time is very great. The small Palace 
of Versailles, built by Louis XIII. for a simple 
hunting pavilion, is enlarged and becomes the Palace 
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of the Court; whilst the uncultivated lands and 
marshes which surround it are almost instantaneously, 
as in a fairy tale, transformed into magnificent 
gardens and basins of a beauty which make them 
still so much admired to-day. Then comes the con- 
struction of the Chateau de Marly, the Grand 
Trianon, the Colonnade du Louvre, the Hotel and 
the Dome des Invalides, the Place Vendome and 
that of Victoires, and the buildings of Saint Cyr. 
The steward Fouquet, before his fall into disgrace, 
constructs the Chateau de Vaux, the splendour of 
which rouses the jealousy of Louis XIV., and becomes 
the most terrible act of accusation against this pre- 
varicating minister. Private houses and mansions 
are erected in large numbers in the Marais and the 
Faubourg Saint Germain, the Hotel de Thorigny, 
decorated by Le Sueur,’ and the mansion of the 
financier Aubert, in the Marais, have the aspect of 
real palaces. It is true that this desire for luxury, 
together with the continual unjust wars, produce 
much poverty and wretchedness, bringing to despair 
the people oppressed with heavy taxes; but we will 
not look at the moral side of the question, we have 
to deal with appearances only, and will consider this 
exhibition of luxury as being real. 


I. 


The reign of Louis XIV., 1643—1715, is, with that 
of Charlemagne, the longest in the history of France. 
Thus Art, in spite of its officialism, its rules and 
regulations organised by the Académie des Beaux 
Arts, at this time created, and the formation of the 
Académie de France at Rome, undergoes an evolu- 
tion sufficient to produce three almost different 
styles. The style which is in vogue on the accession 
of Louis XIV. is merely the style of the reign of 
Louis XIII., improved and endowed with a more 
elegant simplicity ; that of the middle of the reign, 
quite in keeping with the infatuation of the monarch, 
is a homage to pomposity, and is characterised by 
vigorous relief. But it is so well composed and so 
skilfully studied, that all this boldness of detail helps 
in forming a perfectly harmonious ensemble. The 
style of the end of the reign, with its declining vigour, 
prepares the way for the fine, elegant, and spiritual 
style which blossoms out under the reign of 
Louis XV. 

When studying the style of Louis XIII. we spoke 
of Simon Vouet, but we did not perhaps insist 
sufficiently on the great influence he possessed over 
Art. The elegance, facility and seductiveness of his 
painting won him great renown immediately on his 
return from Rome, and nearly all the great artists 
who closely followed him received lessons or at 
least advice from this genius, Le Sueur and Mignard 
being among the number. His influence produced 
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a keen and speedy reaction against the school of 
Fontainebleau, which had now quite fallen into man- 
nerism and feebleness. In Italy, at Venice first, 
Vouet had taken much inspiration from the works of 
Titian and Veronese, and at Rome he had been con- 
stantly in contact with the vigorous style of Corregio 
and Valentin, the result being that on his return to 
France he appeared as one of the soundest and most 
vigorous of painters. We have to study him here as 
a decorator, and the works he produced were 
numerous ; all the royal mansions, the larger propor- 
tion of the Churches at Paris, and the private man- 
sions, sought a tribute of his talent. Therefore, 
although he worked with an extreme facility, and 
his manner of execution was very expeditious, he 
was very soon obliged to produce the designs only, 
leaving the execution to his pupils, who often com- 
pleted the work without any retouching by the 
master hand. 

But that which we find most interesting is the 
employment made by Vouet in his decorations of the 
natural flower, which he showered in garlands and 
in bunches, or massed in falling bouquets. This 
becomes one of the features the most employed in 
the decoration of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

However, the time arrives when his great notoriety 
was overwhelmed by the influence of Poussin (1594 
—1665), when the latter was called to Paris and 
appointed First Painter in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
Really as regards business, Poussin was not a very 
formidable rival for Vouet, whose situation was well 
established, but his moral influence was very great 
on the artists who could appreciate the wonderful 
master now in the midst of them. And later on they 
did not forget this, for when any of them went to 
Rome for study and initiation into the secrets of the 
masterpieces, he did not fail to visit the Villa dei 
Monte Pincio, where Poussin dwelled, and cull as 
much as possible from the great intelligence and 
grandeur of ideas which played no small part in his 
genius and renown. 

“The influence of Poussin,’ says M. Lechevalier 
Chevignard, “on the artists of his day is real, but 
latent and perceptible only to the most practised 
eyes, for this influence acted chiefly on composition, 
one of the most delicate elements of Art. During his 
stay at Paris, from the end of 1640 to September, 
1642, he complained in his letters of the ungrateful 
nature of much of the work which his title of First 
Painter in Ordinary to the King obliged him to 
undertake. However, whatever dislike this work 
may have inspired in him, his designs for tapestries, 
half-tones, and the drawings for the publications of 
the royal printing-house, were, nevertheless, treated 
with all the sincerity of a great artist, and became as 
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many healthy examples of the nobleness of style 
which may be produced even in work of second 
degree. His frontispiece for Horace is not unworthy 
of the Shepherds of Arcadia. And when seized with 
a sick longing for Rome, a desire more powerful than 
his dislike for his official work, he retired to his 
small dwelling of Pincio, Poussin still maintained his 
interest in the things of France, and there are many 
proofs of this. His kindness to Charles le Brun, led 
by him to Italy at 
the request of the 
Chancellor Seguier, 
and whose adviser 
he was during the 
whole time that the 
young artist re- 
mained near him ; 
his frequent letters 
to his friend Stella, 
a painter of Lyons ; 
his correspondence 
with De Chantelon, 
and his relations 
with the French 
Ambassadors near 
the Saint Siege ; the 
drawings with 
which he adorned 
the French transla- 
tion of the treatise 
on painting of Leo- 
nard de Vinci ; and 
his services in the 
purchases of anti- 
quities for the 
Crown.” When the 
Academie de Pein- 
ture was founded 
and it was decided 
to send the young 
artists to Rome, it 
was proposed to 
give to Poussin, 
who wasat all times 
consulted on all 
things pertaining to 
Art, the direction of the Academie de France at 
Rome, and Charles Perrault has preserved the 
draught of a letter which was addressed on this 
subject by Colbert to Poussin.* 

It is, therefore, this double influence of Vouet and 
Poussin which makes itself so strongly felt at the 
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* See Les Grand Prix de Peinture, de Sculpture, et de Gravure 
depuis la Fondatioa du Prix de Rome, by Charles Saunier. 
In 8vo, with many reproductions of the most celebrated Grands 
Prix. Library Larousse, Paris. 
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time of the accession of Louis XIV. The artists of 
the time begin to acknowledge the necessity of 
composition and careful study in all things belonging 
to their sphere of work, in pure art as well as in 
decoration. Thus the excesses, the faults and 
heaviness of the preceding style are—during the’ 
minority of Louis XIV., viz., under the ministry of 
Mazarin, himself an ardent lover of Art—almost 
banished, and replaced by an elegance of the highest 
standard. Orna- 
mentation is rich 
and sumptuous, but 
held in check by a 
remarkable _ senti- 
ment of harmony in 
the ensemble, and 
this is especially 
noticeable in the 
decoration of the 
exterior and the in- 
terior of the nume- 
rous private houses 
and mansions built 
in the middle of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury. On the exte- 
rior we observe the 
same high pilasters 
already employed, 
but they are now 
adorned with finer 
mouldings, and 
crowned by capitals 
which are no longer 
so projecting or 
threatening in their 
The 
door and window 
openings are regu- 
lar and of good 
proportion. In the 
interior the decora- 
tion is remarkable, 


heaviness. 


as may still be seen 

in the apartments 

of Anne d’Autriche 
Viollet-le-Duc thus describes a 
time :—“ The walls are adorned 
with panels of woodwork or tapestry, of a tone 
generally calm and dark, relieved by gilding 
here and there. The ceilings are fancifully de- 
signed, and supported by vaulting ornamented with 
fine sculpture and arabesques. The doors are 
wide and low, and this is logical, for the height 
of the human form does not as a rule surpass six 
feet. The chimney-piece forms the chief feature ; 
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the windows are high and well pierced, in order to 
produce good lighting effects and shew off the 
decoration. There is a feeling of warmth and 
intimacy in all this, the ensemble is calm and restful, 
and there is nothing offensive or impertinent in this 
richness. Gilding is employed with discretion here 
and there, and is not too 
lavish ; in a word, there is 
good taste and distinction, 
French qualities which have 
become so rare to-day in our 
buildings, that we are in- 
clined to ask ourselves if 
we are not another people.” 


Il. 

Mazarin dying in 1661, 
Louis XIV. becomes his 
His 
favourite expression, “ The 
State! I am the State!” 
sums up his whole idea of 
monarchy. This Louis XIV. 
was of a strange disposition, 
and although of a certain 
mediocrity of intelligence, 


own absolute master. 


he could appear grand and 
solemn at certain times and 
under special circumstances. 

“ He was born during the 
full period of the miracle,” 
Michelet, “and he 
himself was the miracle 
prayed for by his father, 
and whose birth was con- 
secrated by his mother in 
the construction of the Val 
de Grace; he was formed 
and brought up in the idea 


Says 


that he was at an immense 
distance above ordinary 
humanity, and his me- 
moirs, written 
by his own 
hand, witness 
his strong con- 
that 
was 
in himself... . 
Flattery and 
adoration may result in producing a fool, and 
the vices and pleasures of life may make a 
man eneérvated and passionate, but the effect on 
Louis XIV. was perfectly different, he remained 
judicious, severe and cold ; all flattery was accepted 
by him as his due, and influenced his character but 
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little ; his pride blinded him to his own mediocrity. 
Even in his passions and strongest desires he did 
not allow himself to be carried away, his ignorance 
kept him firm to his belief in his almost divinity ; if 
he had been a little more learned he would have 
doubted, he would have had less confidence in 
himself. Mazarin could do little 
to influence him, and of the ad- 
vice of Colbert he accepted what 
he thought good.” 

To. govern his kingdom he 
found Colbert, and for the crea- 
tion of the style which would 
best harmonise with his pompo- 
sity, he placed his favours on 
Charles le Brun. 

Other artists amongst 
the architects, painters 
and sculptors of the 
time, were, perhaps, 
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greater men and more genial than Le Brun, but none 
of these possessed the firmness and qualities necessary 
to play his part, or to endeavour to impede his influ- 
ence, for he was at the same time painter, sculptor, 
and architect, and each time he attempted anything 
he realised that which the other, the King, desired. 
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“The fortunes of Le Brun,” says René Menard, 
“and the immense influence which he maintained 
over the decorative arts, arose from two causes. 
Firstly, because he was by disposition a refined and 
accomplished courtier, and, secondly, because of his 
artistic temperament which led him to produce a 
solemn and pompous style, exactly in harmony with 
the tastes and aspirations of the Grand Roi. In the 
eyes of Colbert he possessed a wonderful quality, 
that of knowing how to bend and blend all things 
into one sole idea, and hierarchise Art as in a mould, 
just as the great Colbert himself knew how to 
hierarchise his governing. The formation of the 
Academie Royale, of which Le Brun was the 
undisputed head, gave him an immense prepon- 
derance in fine arts, and his nomination to the post 
of Director to the Gobelins, placed the national 
industry in his hands, as well as all things which 
were attached to Art. He did not possess the title 
or the authority of a minister, but he almost 
performed the functions, and this was exactly what 
the king and Colbert desired.” 

At the moment when Louis XIV. strengthened his 
own power, Le Brun was not in good fortune ; like 
many others, before becoming a royal favourite, he 
had been an ardent courtier. 

The Chateau de Vaux, constructed by Le Vau, 
possessed two fine examples of decorative work by 
Le Brun. By his suppleness and undisputed talent, 
he triumphed over all things, and it was thus that 
the construction of the Galerie d’Apollon, raised on 
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the ruins of the small Galerie du Louvre, destroyed 
by fire in 1661, was the starting-point of his great 
success. Conscious of his power and talent he 
offered his services for the work. Other candidates _ 
were in line, notably Errard, a painter and architect, 
who was at that time in high favour at the Court. 
But before the evident superiority of the design sub- 
mitted by Le Brun, it was decided, in order to 
conciliate the two rivals, that Le Brun should be 
commissioned with the composition and the execu- 
tion of the paintings, the ornamental and sculptural 
portions being reserved for Errard, and a meeting 
was arranged between the two artists. However, 
Le Brun, certain of his superiority, took no notice of 
the order given to Errard, but presented himself 
again with an absolutely complete scheme, compris- 
ing the work of painting, decoration, and statuary. 
Errard protested and there was a quarrel, but the 
victory remained with Le Brun, the opinion of the 
royal advisers being that nothing could be finer than 
the scheme submitted by this artist. With true logic 
and skill Le Brun employed a perfectly reasonable 
argument, saying that a scheme of decoration coming 
from two quite different inspirations could possess 
neither dignity nor unity, declaring also that if the 
idea of sharing the work between Errard and him- 
self was maintained, he would withdraw his offers, 
not being desirous of contributing to a’ work which, 
by its lack of ensemble, would be unworthy of his 
King, whose glorification it ought to be. 
This sumptuous Gallery was not entirely com- 
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pleted during the lives of Le Brun and Louis XIV. ; 
abandoned during the construction of the Palais de 
Versailles, remaining for two centuries in a half com- 
pleted state, its decoration was terminated during 
the present century only, but strictly according to 
the original scheme. However, this Gallery may 
be considered as a most characteristic example 
of the style of work under Louis XIV, 

The vanity of the 
King was pleased with 
the allegorical flattery 
which likened him to the 
sun, and the decorator of 
the Apollo Gallery did 
not forget this fact; the 
central portion of the 
ceiling, which was not 
executed, was to make 
allusion to the sun of 
the royal device, and 
was to represent Apollo, 
god of the day, in mid 
career. Secondary 
scrolls, of which three 
only are from the hand 
of Le Brun, represented 
the Seasons, Night and 
Day, Evening and Morn- 
ing, Land and Water. 
Twelve medallions, alle- 
gorical of the months of 
the year, completed the 
decoration of the ceiling, 
which was terminated 
at its two extremities 
by the Triumph of the 
Watersand the Triumph 
of Land. The central 
panel, on which Le Brun 
intended to display his 
best talent, was not ex- 
ecuted, the work on the Se 
Palais de Versailles i Trocadl epg: Chas 
necessitating all his - 
time. This central panel 
was decorated in the VERSAILLES—SCULPTURE IN 
present century by 
Eugene Delacroix, who in this work, entitled “ Apollo 
Victorious over the Serpent Python,” has produced a 
chef dauvre. The sculpture work of the ceiling 
vaults is not less remarkable, and was executed by 
Frangois Girardon (1628—1715), Thomas Regnauldin 
(1627—1706), Gaspard Marsy (1624—1681), and his 
brother Balthazar (1628—1674). Leonard Gautier, 
Jean Lemoine, Jacques Gervaise, and Baptiste Mon- 
noyer executed the ornamental portion. 
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In this Gallery we find the essential features 
of the decoration of the time. Everything calls 
the attention to the personality of the Roi Soleil. 
First the sun, attribute of Apollo, then figures 
borrowed from mythology, war-like trophies; in 
the animal kingdom, the lion; and in the floral 
kingdom, the laurel. All this is executed in high 
relief, and gilded with lavish hand, but the en- 
semble is so perfectly 
conceived, the various 
portions are so skilfully 
modelled, that the im- 
pression of perfect har- 
mony subsists. 

Le Brun, as we have 
seen, was admirably se- 
conded in his work; 
however, the artists 
whom we have men- 
tioned above were not 
the only ones whose 
influence on the orna- 
mentation of this epoch 
was considerable. We 
must not forget Jean le 
Pautre (1617—1682) and 
his brother Antoine le 
Pautre (1621 — 1691), 
Architects to the King, 
who completed the 
Chateau de St. Cloud 
for the Duc d’Orleans, 
and constructed the 
curious private house of 
Beauvais, in the Rue 
Frangois Miron, Paris. 
Jean le Pautre possibly 
did not execute any 
buildings himself, but he 
was a skilful draughts- 
man, well acquainted 
with human nature; he 
created by engravings, 
edited by Leblond and 
Mariette, a large quan- 
tity of decorative de- 
signs, which were copied 
and did much to influence the taste of the time. 
Like Le Brun he gathered his inspiration from 
antiquity, but he so transformed the elements 
that he produced creations which were abso- 
lutely French. The mouldings are vigorous; 
the garlands of foliage, fruit and flowers are 
supported from distance to distance by a: decora- 
tive shell, a mask or some fantastic animal, chimera, 
sphinx or griffin. On this background he indicated 
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with firmly modelled drawing, almost free of half- 
tones, nymphs and satyrs, griffins and cupids. Cupids 
in decoration were the fashion, L’Albane employed 
them freely and Le Poussin had not disdained them. 
Louis XIV., when old and morose, was pleased in 
the contemplation of these pink and delicately 
rounded cupid forms, which evocated souvenirs of 
earlier days. This we see in a report made by Man- 
sart in reference to the decoration of certain rooms 
at Versailles the King writes with his own hand: 
“It appears to me that some changes are necessary, 
that the subjects of decoration are too serious and 


treated that the details harmonise without hard 
transition. Examples of his work may be seen in the 
old doors of the large apartment of the Tuileries, 
harmonising perfectly with the delicate arabesques 
of the wall panels. 

There was one artist who possessed over the 
artistic tastes of Louis XIV. an influence which was, 
perhaps, equal to that of Le Brun. This was Jules 
Hardouin Mansart (1646-1708), son of the painter 
Jules Hardouin and nephew of the hard-working 
architect Frangois Mansart, of whom we have already 
spoken. Louis XIV. was a child of a miracle, Jules 
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that there should be a sentiment of youth in the pro- 
posed work. You will bring me your drawings 
when you come, or, at least, your ideas ; youth and 
infancy must form a more important part in the 
decoration.” (1699). 

The Art of Berain is less heavy and much more 
free ; he sometimes forestalls the Art of the eighteenth 
century. He certainly employs all the royal em- 
blems, the sun to which the King was likened, the 
crowns and fleurs-de-lis, trophies, and horns of 
abundance, bunches of corn-heads, and symbols of 
peace and war; but all this is so lightly and fancifully 


Mansart was a child of favour. When quite young, 
during the construction of the Place Vendome, he 
was noticed by Louis XIV., by reason of his hand- 
some face and manners. He was not forgotten, and 
a little later on the King requested the young 
architect to submit plans for the mansion which he 
intended to build close to Versailles, at Clagny, for 
Madame de Montespan, the King’s mistress. Owing 
to an error of the contractor, the courtyard of the 
mansion was made too small, but in less than a 
fortnight Mansart remedied the error, to the great 
satisfaction of the King, who did him the honour of 
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shaking his hand and saying, “ That there was only 
one, a Mansart, who was capable of producing such 
finished work.” He was employed with less success 
in the alteration of the Chateau de Saint Germain, 
for, instead of respecting, as his uncle had done, the 
work of his predecessors, he greatly modified it and 


men, I have here a man whom | wish to preserve ; 
I can in a quarter of an hour create twenty dukes 
and peers, but in many centuries I could not make a 
Mansart.” 

The work of this architect is considerable, we may 
cite the buildings of the Chateau de Marly and of 
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destroyed all the characteristics of a building of the 
Renaissance. But Louis XIV. did not wish him ill 
for this, and shortly after entrusted him with the 
construction of the stables at Versailles, and later on 
with the building of a new fagade of the Chateau de 
Versailles. The honours conferred on him kept 
pace with his work; in 1675 he was appointed 
Architect to the King, “ by reason of the talents and 
the capacities which the Sieur Mansart has acquired 
in the practice of Architecture,” says the warrant. 
Shortly after he was named Chief Inspector of 
Buildings, and in 1683 he receives letters of nobility 
“in consideration of the fact that the said Jules 
Mansart has made himself worthy of recommendation 
to posterity, for the superb work which he has 
executed at the Chateau de Versailles, in the other 
royal dwellings at Clagny, and at the Chapel of the 
Hotel Royal des Invalides, which will remain ever- 
lasting monuments of the most useful Architecture.” 

In addition to these official testimonials of esteem, 
Louis XIV. himself showered on him others which 
were possibly more flattering. It is told how one 
day when the King was walking with him, his royal 
hand on his shoulder, as the rays of the sun were 
beating on his head, the King was gracious enough 
to request him to put on his headgear to shelter him 
from the heat. The astonishment of the courtiers, 
and the jealous whisperings were calmed only when 
the imperious Louis XIV. turned and said ; “ Gentle- 
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the Trianon, the Chateaux of Val, Dampiérre, Navare 
(near Evreux), and Lunéville, and numerous mansions 
at Paris and Versailles. But his most popular work 
is the Dome des Invalides. 

rom the end of the Renaissance, the. classic 
styles had proscribed the towers and belfries which 
had been so cleverly treated by the architects of the 
preceding periods. But the builders of the new 
period began to regret the disappearance of this 
picturesque element which is so effective not only in 
a monument but also in the ensemble of a town. At 
first they sought to increase the number of campa- 
niles and domes, but this measure was insufficient, 
and recourse was made to important domes after the 
model of those of Florence and Rome. The first 
attempt was made at Paris in the Church of the 
Carmes Dechaussés of the Rue de Vaugirard (1613— 
1620), then at the Church of the Sorbonne, followed 
by the Churches of Saint Paul Saint Louis, the 
Visitation ; the Val de Grace, the dome of which is 
due to Le Muet; the Palais Mazarin, constructed by 
Levau; the Assomption, constructed by Errard; and 
at length the well-known Eglise des Invalides, whose 
cupola is, in the opinion of some, of grecter elegance 
than that of the Val de Grace, which pleases us 
better. 

Under Louis XIV. the Palais du Louvre was 
continued, the construction and decoration of the 
Apollo Gallery, of which we have spoken, and the 
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famous colonnade built by Claude Perrault, forming 
the chief work. The story of the difficulties and 
intrigues which surrounded the work of building the 
Colonnade du Louvre is interesting ; it shews us the 
sentiment and spirit which dominated this epoch, 
that love of pomp and majesty which was so much 
in keeping with the character of the Roi Soleil, and 
the petty jealousies and intrigues which existed as 
strongly and as much in those days as at the present 
time. 

When the Minister Colbert took over the functions 
of Superintendent of Public Buildings, Le Vau was 
the official Architect of the Louvre, and was then 
engaged in constructing a portion of the buildings 
towards the river-side. Colbert, however, did not 
consider the work of this Architect to be sufficient in 
grandeur of style, or worthy of the dignity of his 
majesty, Louis XIV. He, therefore, requested Le 
Vau to prepare a relief model of his design, and 
invited a number of Architects to give their opinions 
of the scheme of work, resulting naturally in severe 
adverse criticism, and much pulling to pieces of the 
design. Colbert, therefore, ordered Le Vau to dis- 
continue his work, and opened a competition which 
the King himself was to decide. A number of 
schemes were submitted, but one only pleased the 
fancy of Colbert, and, as it happened, this design 
was anonymous. But when it was known that the 


had to be made to a doctor. The Architects, feeling 
that their dignity and reputation were at stake, gave 
their unanimous opinion that the design submitted 
by Perrault could not be executed, and Colbert, 
despite his desire to accept the design which pleased 
him most, was obliged to give up the idea of putting 
it into execution. But the Architects gained nothing 
by this, for the King decided to place the work in 
the hands of a foreign artist. 

The reputation of Le Bernin was at that time very 
great ; in Italy, especially, his renown was such that 
he was placed on an equal footing with Michel 
Angelo, and Italy was recognised as an authority on 
matters of art and taste. Colbert, whose desire was 
to place at his master’s service the greatest men of 
the time, decided to request Le Bernin to submit 
a design for the proposed work, but considering that 
the designs only were not sufficient, asked him to 
come to Paris and explain his scheme and ideas for 
the building. Le Bernin was, however, 68 years of 
age at that time, and found a long journey from 
Rome to Paris little to his liking, he therefore replied 
that he thought it unlikely that his master, the Pope, 
would allow him to leave Italy, or permit the 
departure of an artist who had done so much to 
embellish the eternal city, a man looked upon as the 
glory of Italy. 

But Louis XIV. was greatly pleased with the idea 
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author of the chesen scheme was a Doctor of 
Medicine, Claude Perrault, great was the disgust 
and dissatisfaction of the unsuccessful Architects, 
and their discomfiture was all the greater when 
public opinion ironically suggested that Architecture 
must indeed be in a bad way in France if recourse 


first proposed by Colbert, an idea which highly 
flattered his vanity. He, however, found the time 
spent in arranging for the visit of Le Bernin much 
too long for his patience, and being a man who would 
in no manner give way to difficulties, he himself 
wrote to Le Bernin, requesting him in the most 
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flattering terms to come to Paris and talk over the 
magnificent designs he had submitted, sending him 
at the same time a portrait of himself set in a frame 
enriched with the finest diamonds. Le Bernin, how- 
ever, replied that, although he was greatly touched 
by the flattering tribute paid to his talent, he could 
not think of undertaking the journey without the 
consent of his master, the Pope. Louis XIV. 
therefore wrote to his Holiness, asking him 
to order Le Ber- 
nin to make the 
visit to France, if 
his present work 
would permit 
him. This letter 
was handed to 
the Pope with 
great ceremony 
by the Duc de 
Crequi, the 
French Ambas- 
sador, and the 
result was that 
the Pope at 
length consented 
to allow Le- 
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Bernin to make 
the journey, stat- 
ing, however, in 
his reply to the 
King, that he 
could not permit 
a stay longer than 
three months. 
The ceremonies 
of the journey 
and reception of 
Le Bernin were 
almost pushed to 
the extreme; a 
maitre d’hotel 
and a large fol- 
lowing of  ser- 
vants were sent 
to Rome by Louis VERSAILLES—BALUSTERS 

XIV. to accom- 

pany the Architect on his journey. At Lyons he 
was met by a number of artists and engineers, 
who paid him great honour, and complimented 
him in the name of the King; everywhere on 
his journey through France the people. rushed 
to meet and acclaim him. So great was the ex- 
citement that Baldinucci, who published the letters 
of Le Bernin, jestingly observed that a travelling 
elephant would hardly have caused more excitement 
and curiosity in the country. On his arrival at Paris 
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he was visited by Colbert, who wished to arrange for 
an immediate interview with the King; the Court 
was in a state of great excitement, and the curiosity 
of the King himself was so highly aroused that he 
put ceremony aside, and instead of waiting for the 
Architect to be presented to him, came forward him- 
self and, with his own hands, raised the curtains 
giving access to the ante-chamber, in order to meet 
Le Bernin and gratify his curiosity the sooner. 

Le Bernin, 
who was an ac- 
complished cour- 
tier, knew the 
kind of man he 
had to deal with, 
and desired to 
be allowed, first 
of all, to make a 
portrait of his 
royal host, and 
whilst modelling 
the bust, knew 
how to flatter his 
model and place 
himself in his 
best graces. He 
even permitted 
himself one day, 

~ when seized with 

a sudden inspi- 

ration, to come 

forward and 
raise the thick 
locks of hair 
which, after the 
fashion of the 
time, covered the 
King’s forehead 
almost to the 
eyebrows, de- 
claiming that 
such a noble 
brow must not 
remain hidden, 
but should be 
made known to 
the universe. Naturally, the King was delighted 
with the compliment, and the next day all the cour- 
tiers dressed their hair a4 Ja Bernin, with the brow 
uncovered. 

Colbert, however, was not very pleased with the 
scheme submitted by Le Bernin ; he still regretted 
the designs of the Doctor Perrault. The latter, 
however, took care not to openly criticise the ideas 
of Le Bernin, but his brother, a clerk in the Service 
of Buildings, did not fail to draw the attention of 
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Colbert to the defects of the scheme of Le Bernin. 
The design comprised an entrance doorway which 
appeared much too small in scale, and the fagade was 
covered with a quantity of small windows much too 
close one to the other. Perrault quickly took 
advantage of this defect, and expressed his opinion 
that the principal entrance to a palace should be 
wide and lofty, and full of grandeur befitting the 
solemnity surrounding such a great king as 
Louis XIV. Colbert, who was also of the same 
opinion, said nothing, however, thinking it best to 
allow the clerk to continue his intrigues and arrive 
at his own ends. Le Bernin possessed a very 
irritable disposition, and shewed himself greatly 
annoyedattheslightest 
criticism made against 
his designs, saying that 
Colbert as a layman 
could have no taste or 
right to understand the 
questions of Art and 
Architecture. Things 
had now gone too far, 
and too much noise 
had been made over 
the visit of Le Bernin 
to allow Colbert to 
draw back. The work 
was therefore decided 
and the first stone was 
laid with great cere- 
mony by the King, and 
a medal, having the 
portrait of Louis XIV. 
on one side, and the 
fagade of Le Bernin on 
the other, was placed 
under this stone. The 
scheme proposed by 
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pretence of misunderstanding the orders of Le 
Bernin, and produced many errors which exasperated 
the Architect, who at length stated that he would 
require Italian workmen to carry out his instructions 
properly. The courtiers also began to understand 
the desires of Colbert and to take his part. Con- 
tinuing to flatter Le Bernin, they began to suggest 
that the climate of France was very different to that 
of Italy, and enquired with anxiety whether the 
health of the great Architect would not be impaired 
by the harsh winter which he would have to undergo. 
At length Le Bernin, understanding that he was losing 
favour, decided to withdraw himself gracefully from 
the delicate position in which he found himself ; he 
spoke of his family in 
Italy and the great 
desire he had to see 
his friends ; he began 
to cough, and at last 
requested the King to 
permit him to return 
to Rome forthe winter, 
saying that he placed 
his further services at 
the entire disposition 


of the King. Louis 
XIV. graciously 
granted his request 


and allowed Le Bernin 
to leave Paris, loaded 
with magnificent pre- 
sents and the flattering 
praises of the courtiers. 
Colbert, who intended 
that Le Bernin should 
not return to France, 
gave him an order fora 
colossal statue of Louis 
XIV., a piece of work 





Le Bernin necessitated 
the destruction of the 


facades erected by 
Pierre Lescot, of which the Italian Architect 
thought little. He proposed also to form a 


magnificent open square, reaching as far ds the 
Pont Neuf, and in the centre of this square he 
intended to erect a large fountain, on the summit of 
which he proposed to represent " Louis XIV. 
surrounded by the divinities of mythology. Such a 
scheme would have necessitated the pulling down 
of the interesting Church of Saint Germain de 
l’Auxerrois. 


Charles Perrault, however, continued his intrigues, 
and waged a deadly war against the rival of his 
brother Claude ; the French workmen, unaccustomed 
to work according to Italian methods, made a 
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which would keep him 
busy for some time in 
his studio at Rome. 
The scheme of Le Bernin was abandoned imme- 
diately on his departure, and Colbert now did his 
best to put to execution the design submitted by 
Perrault, a design which Architects said was not 
feasible. Colbert, however, who knew so well the 
character of Louis XIV., intended to allow the King 
to decide between two designs, that of Claude 
Perrault and that of Le Vau, trusting to his own 
diplomacy to gain his end. He knew that the King - 
wished to be master in all things, and that the best 
way of persuading him to accept any proposition 
which the minister laid before him was to speak 
against it. When, therefore, Louis XIV. requested ' 
him to say which design he preferred—that of 
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Le Vau or that of Perrault—Colbert gave his best 
opinion for that of Le Vau, the King, as he expected, 
shewing great preference for the design of Perrault, 
and making known his wish that this scheme should 
be executed. 

The doctor, Claude Perrault, was therefore ordered 
to at once commence the execution of his design, 
and the famous colonnade at length became a reality. 
This magnificent piece of work, 1666—1670, one of 
the most admired monuments of Paris, is wonder- 
fully solemn and majestic, and quite in keeping with 
the spirit of the epoch. But this immense peristyle, 
this long colonnade of lofty columns of the Corinthian 
order, is not exempt from criticism. The whole 


But, taken as a work of decorative Architecture, 
nothing but praise and admiration can be expressed 
when contemplating this wonderful work of a man 
who was not an Architect by profession, but a 
doctor. 

The many works of Jules Hardouin Mansart are 
not exempt from criticism, but it cannot be denied 
that they possess much grandeur and magnificence, 
and are proofs of the science and skill of their 
author. 

The name of Mansart is intimately connected with 
the souvenir of the Chateau de Versailles, of which 
palace he constructed the fagade on the gardens, the 
Chapel, and the surrounding buildings. The Chateau 
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building of the Louvre was sacrificed to this facade ; 
it is much too lofty for the height of the rest of the 
building ; it is a mere decoration, having no connec- 
tion with any internal arrangement or planning, and 
it is quite out of keeping with the style of the pre- 
ceding work. Besides the contrivances, such as iron 
girders and braces, employed to keep the construction 
together, its height and length quite disturbed the 
original arrangement of the Louvre; its length so far 
surpassed the intended width of the building that it 
was found necessary to double the fagades built by 
Le Vau, and its height was such that the balustrading 
placed above the cornice rises much higher than the 
line of the roofs of the buildings on the courtyard. 
308 


de Versailles is, with the Galerie d’Apollon, the most 
complete specimen of the Art of this period. The 
alterations which have been made since the time of 
Louis XIV. have not permitted this work to retain 
the same harmony of ensemble still seen in the 
Apollo Gallery; many changes have been made in 
the interior, but on the exterior the mass of the 
buildings—the Chapel with its sober external decora- 
tion, and especially the wonderful gardens, designed 
by Le Notre—are so fine that the eye passes over the 
sometimes discordant details, the work of more 
recent governments, to admire the imposing effect 
of ‘the whole. The Chateau. de Versailles dates 
from the time of Louis XIII., who, says Saint Simon, 
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found great pleasure in hunting in the neighbour- 
hood, but obliged one night to seek shelter in a 
modest inn, decided, in order to avoid in future 
a like disagreeable experience, to build a small 
pavilion which should serve him for a hunting 
rendezvous. He entrusted the work to Le Mer- 
cier, who built three corps de batiments, uniting 
four pavilions, and a peristyle of columns adjoining 
the east pavilion, surrounding the whole by a wide 
ditch. 

In 1661, Louis XIV. finding his residence of 
Saint Germain greatly distasteful to him, owing 
to its proximity to the Abbey of Saint Denis, 
which he could see from Saint Germain and 
which reminded him constantly of death, for it 
was the last resting place of royalty, decided to 
transfer his Court to Versailles, a place, accord- 
ing to Saint Simon, the saddest and the most 
ungrateful of all, possessing neither scenery, woods, 
water or land, for it was nothing but a moving mass 
of sand and marshes, without pure air and conse- 
quently unhealthy. 

This desire of the King coincided also with his 
admiration for Mlle. de la Valliére, his mistress, 
who was at that time in concealment at Versailles. 
Le Vau, therefore, made several important addi- 
tions to the modest hunting pavilion of Louis 
XIII. by constructing two parallel wings ; the gar- 
dens were also immediately undertaken and soon 
assumed a certain importance. But shortly after, 
Louis XIV. commissioned his favourite Archi- 
tect, Mansart, with-more important work, and 
requested him to submit his plans and ideas for 
the Palace. 

Mansart proposed to pull down the whole of 
the building then existing, but the King did not 
approve of this and required him to respect the 
work of his predecessors. The original build- 
ing therefore forms to-day the central portion 
of the Palace and the colour of its brickwork 
makes it easily distinguishable from the later 
buildings. | Mansart connected the two pavilions 
of the wings constructed by Le Vau, took off 
the roofs of these two wings and replaced them 
by terraces, bordered by an elegant balustrading 
crowned with vases, statues and trophies. He also 
decorated the east pavilion with a -fine peristyle 
formed by six columns of the Doric order, and added 
a few ornaments to the plain piers of the old 
buildings, and erected in the centre of the principal 
fagade a gallery formed by eight Doric columns sup- 
porting a magnificent balcony. On the garden side 
Mansart was permitted to give full flight to his fancy, 
and here he displayed all the splendour of the Ionic 
order, and surmounted the attic with a rich balustra- 
ding adorned with urns and trophies; but shortly 
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after he replaced this by the form of roof called by 
his name, and added a small dome to the east 
pavilion. Despite the large porportions of the new 
Palace, the building was still not sufficiently large to 
lodge a quarter of the officers of the Court; four 
pavilions therefore, two on each side of the Court of 
Honour, were built for the ministers, and two new 
buildings united these pavilions for the purpose of 
containing the offices of the State. Lastly, the 
south wing was undertaken and completed, simple 
in Architecture on the town side, but rich and 
in complete harmony with the triple facades 
of the Palace on the garden side. The Chapel 
was commenced in 1699, and completed in 1710. 
Mansart also connected the two angle pavilions and 
formed the fine and grand Galerie de Versailles. 
The fagades on the gardens were now completely 
terminated, but Mansart still worked at the fagades 
on the town side, and made many changes and 
additions. He replaced the railing of the Cour des 
Ministres by another much more elegant in style, 
possessing a fine central entrance, on the pedestals 
of which may still be admired the two famous 
groups, the Victory of France over the Empire, 
by Marsy, and the Victory of France over 
Spain, by Girardon. During this time the fine 
gardens were being arranged and completed by Le 
Notre. 

In the Palais de Versailles, the principal staircase, 
the Galerie des Glaces, the Salon de la Guerre, 
with the bas-relief by Coysevox, representing the 
admirable Louis XIV. on horseback ; the ceiling by 
Le Brun, depicting France armed with a thunder- 
bolt and holding a shield on which is the portrait of 
Louis XIV. ; the ceiling vaults adorned with figures 
representing the Goddess of War, Germany, Holland 
and Spain, terrified by the victories of Louis XIV., 
are all characteristic examples of the style of this 
period, both as regards painting and sculpture, and 
as regards architecture and ornamentation. All the 
compositions recall with exaggeration the events of 
the Roi Soleil, and they play, says Saint Simon, a 
part sufficient to irritate all Europe, and warrant the 
league made against this proud and imperious 
monarch. 

The characteristic bed-chamber in which Louis 
XIV. slept from 1701, contains the interesting 
decorations, bed and coverlet of the period ; the bed 
which took twelve years to execute, was the work of 
Simon Delobel, upholsterer and valet of the King’s 
bed-chamber. In this room took place the cere- 
monies of the “ petit lever” and the “ petit coucher,” . 
ceremonies which induced Frederick the Great, 
King of Prussia, to exclaim: “If I were king of 
France I would appoint another king to perform all 
these things in my stead.” 
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YMBOLISM AND SATIRE IN 
MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE 
BY WILLIAM FREDERIC 


Amonc the problems which crowd upon the student 
of Norman and Early Gothic Church Architecture, 
and the attractions which its monuments possess for 
the casual visitor, there are none which offer greater 
fascination than the mixture of serious and grotesque 
which is exhibited in the ornamental sculptures of 
doorway, capital, and wall. To the modern mind 
there is an incongruity which is very perplexing 
between the massive grandeur and solemnity of a 
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A little observation may have revealed the fact 
that with the growth of technical skill in stone- 
carving there occurred also a change in the subject 
and treatment. In the thirteenth century simple re- 
presentations of birds and animals, real and fabulous, 
were superseded by a more dramatic imagery in 
which they were made to mimic and burlesque the 
occupations and amusements of mankind. This 
change can be readily seen in the crypt of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, where many of the originally simple 
cushion capitals have since been more or less 
elaborately carved at different times, or by a 
comparison of the two magnificent doorways, also 
in Kent, of Patrixbourne and Barfreston—those 
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AN ADVENTURE OF VIRGIL’S AND THE STORY OF THE UNICORN. 


CAPITAL IN THE CHURCH OF ST. PIERRE, CAEN. 


great Norman Cathedral and the extraordinary, 
mirth-provoking figures and scenes which decorate 
its walls. We cannot help feeling how far off those 
“Middle Ages” are. One religious sect may have 
as much dislike for another to-day as the sleek 
monastic bodies had 600 years ago for the begging 
friars, but “the imagination boggles” at the concep- 
tion of a modern Architect carving, for example, on 
the pulpit of his church, a fox in surplice, preaching 
to a flock of geese from the text: “ Testis est mihi 
Deus quam cupiam vos omnes visceribus meis” 
(God is my witness, how I long for you all in my 
bowels). 
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masterpieces of fully developed Anglo-Norman 
ornamentation. This good humoured burlesquing 
of human life gave place again to satire, which, 
although directed primarily at the mendicant 
preaching friars, was afterwards launched at the 
most sacred rites and offices of the Church itself. 

We are compelled to ask how the contemplation 
of those rudely carved animals could act as an aid to 
devotion? How did the Church come to permit 
those frolicsome sculptures within its holy walls? 
And why was it unable or unwilling to prevent its 
own sacred ceremonies from being held up to 
ridicule before the congregation ? 
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In the first place we must ‘remember that the 
Church building in the middle ages was looked upon 
as a symbol of the soul of man, and of its journey 
through the world. The joys and rewards of the 
faithful had to be represented as well as the tempta- 
tions which beset his path; the sculptures on the 
tympanum of the western entrance to St. Maclou, 
at Rouen, shew how the terrors of the judg- 
ment-day and the tortures of the damned could be 
foreshadowed in carvings which appealed to the eye 
of the.passer-by more powerfully and unmistakably 
than the words uttered within. The horrid vices 
which the believer had cast off and trampled under 
foot found a fitting material embodiment in 
the figures of devils and gruesome beasts which 
acted as gargoyles, or had some other menial 
function assigned to them in the construction of the 
edifice. Who that has mounted the towers of Notre 
Dame, at Paris, will ever forget the monsters that 
leer over the parapets—eternal symbols of greed, 
lust and inhumanity. The lions which support the 
pulpits in the Cathedrals of Pisa, Siena and else- 
where _are obviously symbols of the power of 
Christianity to crush the fiercest animalism beneath 
its feet— Niccola Pisano knowing far better than 
Mr. Darwin that beasts are indeed the foundation 
of us.” 
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Again, in an age when books were unknown, 
except to the few, a church had to serve as a visible 
compendium of sacred and national history, and 
hence its walls and windows were crowded with 
statues and paintings of prophets, kings, apostles, 
and martyrs. It was the great stone book of the 
people—written first of all by the nronks and after- 
wards by the people themselves. 

The ancient doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls had been too deeply rooted in human nature to 
pass away without leaving some tendency behind, 
and there was in all probability a close connection 
between this older doctrine and the belief in the 
symbolical character of the non-human creation 
which was universal in the middle ages. An Alex- 
andrian Greek, in the second century, had gathered 
together a mass of traditions and beliefs relating to 
plants, birds and beasts, and although many of these 
stories were improbable and fantastic in the extreme, 
the volume became for centuries a quarry from 
which theologians and poets alike drew an endless 
supply of metaphors, analogies, and _ parables. 
Translated into the Anglo-Saxon and other vulgar 
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tongues, this work, the “ Physiologus,” was diffused as 
widely as the Bible itself, and became as well-known. 
Perhaps the general reader of to-day may be excused 
if he has never even heard of it, but without some 
clue it would be impossible to understand what 
relation could exist between Christian theology or 
Christian worship, and the lions, eagles, phoenixes, 
pelicans, partridges, 
panthers, hedgehogs, 





the Virgin Mary,” (p. 95.) Such were the stories 
attached to nearly all the members of the animal 
creation, and, the symbolical interpretation being as 
well-known as the story itself, the mere figure of 
every animal served to call up some doctrine, or 
inculcate some ethical precept. 

On the same capital which we give as illustrating 
the story of the uni- 
corn, there appears 





lizards, whales, croco- ; an example of another 
diles, unicorns and , class of pictorial 
other animals, real ‘ teaching which was 


or mythical, which 
occupy such promi- 
nent positions in the 
early Churches of 
our own and other 
lands. A delightful 
work has_ recently 
been published how- 
ever, “Animal Sym- 
bolism in Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture,” 
by Prof. W. Evans, 


very popular in the 
fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. 
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i “The monks were 
: extremely fond of 
i selecting the wisest 
and most illustrious 

men of pagan anti- 
| quity and satirizing 
their frailty in their 
relations to women, 
in order to exalt their 








which forms an ad- 
mirable introduction 
to the subject, and 
we cannot do better 
than quote from this 
book, as an illustra- 
tion, the story of the 
unicorn. It was re- 
corded that ‘the only 
means of capturing it 
was by stratagem, 
namely, by decking 
a chaste virgin with 
beautiful ornaments 
and seating her in a 
solitary place in the 
forest frequented by 
the unicorn, which no 
sooner perceives her 
than it runs to her, 
and, laying its head 
gently in her lap, 
falls asleep. Then 
the hunters come and 
take it captive to the 
king’s palace and re- 
ceive for it much treasure.” The unicorn is declared to 
resemble our Saviour, and “the work of redemption, 
which neither thrones, nor heavenly powers could 
accomplish, He brought to pass. The mighty ones 
ot this world were unable to approach Him, or to 


lay hold of Him, until He abode in the womb of 
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QUARTREFOILED PANELS—-ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 
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and saintly chastity.” 
Virgil, it is said, 





! became enamoured of 
a daughter of the 
| Emperor of Rome, 
, Who invited the 
‘venerable Romeo to 
| be hauled up in a 
! basket by her attend- 
ants to her room at 
‘ the summit of a 
tower, and then left 
him suspended mid- 
way in the air, an 
object of scoffing to 
every passer-by. 

The story of Aris- 
totle, shewn on 
another side of the 
same capital, is 
equally entertaining 
and instructive. 

We give Professor 
Evans’ summary of 
the story as related 
in the “Lai d’Aristote.” ‘“ Whilst Alexander was 
pursuing his career of conquest in the Orient, he 
became so deeply enamoured of an East Indian 
girl as, in the opinion of his soldiers, to imperil the 
success of the campaign by giving to dalliance too 
much rein. Aristotle was thereupon deputed by the 
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army to remonstrate with 
the young monarch, who 
confessed his fault and 
promised to have no 
further intercourse with 
the dangerous beauty. 
“Naturally the young 
lady was quick to observe 
the change, and on re- 
proaching her lover with 
neglect, and learning the 
cause of it, vowed to 
avenge herself on the 
officious philosopher. 
Accordingly, the next 
day, she went into the 
orchard wearing only a 
long chemise of finest 
muslin, and walked to 
and fro under Aristotle’s 
windows, singing to her- 
self and culling flowers. 
Aristotle looked out, and 
at first feigned indiffer- 
ence, but soon had his 
wise head turned, and, 
descending tothe orchard 
made an ardent declara- 
tion Of love, and ex- 
pressed his willingness 
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CAPITAL IN THE CRYPT—CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
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GOAT, SYMBOL OF LECHERY, CALLING THE PEOPLE TO 


MASS—ROUEN CATHEDRAL, 





to do anything to win 
her favour. As a test of 
the sincerity of his affec- 
tion she demanded that 
he should condescend to 
be her palfrey. 

“ After some hesitation 
he acceded to this humi- 
liating proposal, per- 
mitted himself to be 
saddled and bridled, and 
began to creep over the 
grass on all fours with 
the exultant girl seated 
on his back, holding the 
reins in one hand anda 
riding whip in the other. 
Alexander, who had 
watched this adventure 
from a window of the 
palace, now drew near 
and derided the absurd 
infatuation of his grave 
preceptor, who candidly 
confessed his folly, but 
could not refrain from 
drawing a moral lesson 
from it for the benefit of 
others. ‘ Beware,’ he 
said, ‘for if love can 
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make such a fool of an old man, how much more 
dangerous must it be to youth ?’” 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there 
took place, as already mentioned, a noticeable change 
in the character of these mural decorations. A much 
stronger sense of humour is apparent, and symbolism 
began gradually to give place to satire. At this time 
“the religious fraternities were in a great degree 
supplanted as builders by associations of secular 
Architects, and, as the influence of the laity became 
predominant in Church ornamentation, and the 
spirit which resulted in the Reformation grew bolder 
and more aggressive, this satirical tendency increased, 
and did not confine itself to the exposure of religious 
hypocrisy and pseudo-sanctity, but soon delighted 
in ridiculing and caricaturing sacramental rites and 
sacred observances. Apes in choristers’ robes, 
swine in monks’ hoods, asses in cowls chanting and 
playing the organ, sirens in the costume of nuns 
with their faces carefully veiled and the rest of their 
persons exposed, stags in chasubles ministering at 
the altar, and wolves in the confessional giving abso- 
lution to lambs, were some of the means employed 
to burlesque the principal ceremonies and funda- 
mental institutions of the Church, and to turn them 
into ridicule.” These delineations were derived 
almost exclusively from the cycle of Reynard’s ad- 
ventures, as recorded in different versions of the 
beast-epochs, and have rarely any relation to the 
“ Physiologus.” But it is not probable that they 
would have ever found admission to Church edifices 
or have served to decorate ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, if the ‘““Physiologus ” had not furnished a pre- 
cedent and thus justified the intrusion. In the 
footsteps of the fabulous fauna and mythical mon- 
strosities of the “ Physiologus ” and the bestiaries, as 
they were led along by exegetical threads of the 
slenderest and flimsiest sort into the innermost sanc- 
tuary, followed the whole lively and noisy pack of 
Reynard and his companions, who soon took pos- 
session of the chancel, the chapels, and the pulpit 
(p. 230). 

There is another consideration which will help to 
explain the admission into the Church of what seems 
such a destructive and incongruous element. By 
boldly admitting within its walls these satirical cri- 
ticisms it entirely deprived them of their sting, and 
the Bishops, as Viollet-le-Duc observes, preferred to 
throw open their Cathedrals to the crowd and to 
permit such jollities within the consecrated walls, 
rather than to run the risk of dangerous fomentations 
of popular ideas outside. This explains also the 
“ Ass’s Litany,” and other buffooneries which were 
permitted by the Church in those days. 

The approach to the North Transept of Rouen 
Cathedral is decorated with scores of panels con- 
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taining sculptured scenes of every conceivable kind. 
There is a full set of representations of the Creation, 
and the history of Adam and Eve, and Cain and 
Abel, and having completed this serious work, the 
genius of the stonecarvers seems to have run riot 
over the whole world of monstrosities and oddities. 
They seem to have been bent on providing a paradise 
for everything which could not by any possibility 
have succeeded in getting created. They may have 
had some glimmering of the doctrine of evolution, 
for men and women with long tails which they 
handle affectionately are quite a favourite subject. 
Queer little creatures with heads and tails only, no 
two alike, fill up every crevice, and the loving care 
with which every stroke of the chisel was executed 
has received a high tribute of praise from Prof. 
Ruskin in the fifth chapter of “ The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture.”” No one can study these sculptures 
without feeling irresistibly that they must have 
meant far more to those who first carved them and 
first looked upon them than they do to us to-day, 
and that our loss is not slight, unless it is a slight 
loss, that our sympathy with the animal creation has 
weakened and almost vanished away. 


PANISH ARCHITECTURAL 
MONUMENTS BY _ JOSEPH 
LOUIS POWELL (OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF SAN 
FERNANDO MADRID) 


SAN JUAN DE Los REYEs. 


It is absolutely essential in forming a judgment as 
to the true merit of the Gothic Church and Cloisters 
of San Juan de los Reyes to balance certain opposing 
tendencies. In Spain, a country which has wit- 
nessed the invasions of races very distinct in charac- 
ter and religion, and many different phases of Art 
in consequence, San Juan de los Reyes is usually the 
subject for an outburst of enthusiasm. “In England,” 
we hear some enthusiastic Spaniard declaiming, 
“you have beautiful Gothic buildings, such as West- 
minster Abbey; but then, after all, what is West- 
minster Abbey compared with San Juan de los 
Reyes?” So, in the numerous Spanish works «f the 
present century, treating of medizval monuments, 
we may likewise observe the same spirit of enthu- 
siasm. Hence, without necessarily adopting this 
enthusiastic attitude, it behoves a foreigner to weigh 
the matter well before coming to a decision. This is 
all the more necessary, because hitherto San Juan de 
los Reyes—on account, perhaps, of the cloud hanging 
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over Late Gothic elsewhere—has hardly met at the 
hands of Englishmen with the recognition it de- 
serves. 

San Juan was built, in a.p. 1474, by Isabella and 
Ferdinand, in thanksgiving for the triumph of their 
arms against the Portuguese, who contended for the 
right of Doiia Juana la Beltraneja to the throne of 
Castile. In their royal foundation they also had in 
view the raising of a Collegiate Church, as well as a 
burial-place for themselves, neither of which pur- 
poses, from the course of events—and it was a time 
of crisis and of change—was it given them to fulfil. 
So the new building was awarded to the Franciscan 


On a reference to the outside of the Apse of San 
Juan de los Reyes, it may, at a first glance, seem 
difficult to arrange the plan intelligibly. But on 
comparing the octagon turret above with the corre- 
sponding portion below, the parts are seen each to 
fall into their proper places. The Church is planned 
in two chief stages, completed by a parapet and 
pinnacles ; but the structure seems dwarfed for want 
of a spire, or of greater elevation in the Tower itself. 
The other striking features on the exterior are the 
panels with round heads and cusps, and the chains 
of the Christian captives, taken at the fall of Granada 
in 1492, with which the walls are wreathed to a sur- 

















SAN JUAN DE LOS REYES, TOLEDO. 


Friars, who had established themselves outside the 
city from the year 1250, and afterwards occupied the 
Convent of La Concepcion. The Architect who so 
distinguished himself in this work was Joan Guas, 
afterwards “ Maestro Mayor ” of the Cathedral. The 
dimensions of the Church are truly regal. It measures 
200 ft. long by 73 wide and 8o ft. high. The plan is 
that of the Latin cross, though the Transepts are 
merely indicated, instead of being carried out beyond 
the lines of the Nave. There is a half-octagonal 
Apse, forming the head of the ground plan eastwards, 
and a Gallery at the west end for the choir, 


prising degree. The figures of kings-at-arms outside, 
and single eagles holding shields inside, become 
monotonous from repetition. There is a doorway on 
the north side, planned by Covarrubias, in as good 
Gothic as could be then expected, but which was 
unfortunately finished in Plateresque in the next, 
that is, the seventeenth century. In the work by 
by Quadrado and Parcerisa,* great attention is be- 
stowed on San Juan, of which the several lithographs 
are excellent. In one of these the pinnacles and a 


* “Recuerdos y Bellezas de Espajia." 
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part of the parapet are given, the details being in the 
original very fine and worthy of study. In another, 
the single bay of the North Transept is reproduced, 
of which the richness and delicacy in detail appear 
to perfection. It is true that one could wish for less 
prominence in the sculptured arms of the royal 
founders. There seems to be visible also some 
Arabic influence in the peculiar shape of the 
capitals, as well as that tendency to excessive 
ornament of which Late Gothic elsewhere is justly 
accused. 

The Clerestory Gallery communicated with the 
interior of the Convent, since desecrated. In the 
unfavourable opinion pronounced by Mr. Street on 
the interior arrangement and aspect of the building, 
I am not disposed entirely to agree. The pillars, 
arches, and groining are the parts in which the true 
Gothic character is best preserved. 

In a work truly magnificent and worthy of the 
palmy days of the nation which produced it— 
“‘Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espaha”—there 
are admirable reproductions of this Church and its 
Cloisters. Among the rest is a fine coloured chromo- 
lithograph reproduction of the details of tracery and 
stained glass of two windows of the Church. Both 
the tracery and glass are very beautiful. In the one, 
complete with colour, is the subject of “The Nati- 
vity,” treated with that religious reverence for which 
those days of old were so remarkable. The remains 
of colour in the other seem to shew that the subject 
was the “ Adoration of the Magi.” 

The Cloisters, so long in ruins—especially after the 
Vandalic destruction committed by the invaders in 
the present century—are yet the finest part of all. 
They are arranged in two parts. The merit of the 
two is very unequal! the higher stage, having a 
strong impress of “ debased,” is of later date than the 
rest. The lower part, reproduced by Seftor Parcerisa, 
is remarkable for the simplicity of its outlines and 
the beauty of the detail. In the upper tier, the 
arches are flattened and deformed, with an outline of 
which the ogee is the chief element. The stage 
finishes with a Renaissance balustrade. Fixing 
attention on the lower Cloisters, it is seen how 
beautiful are all the architectural details. The statues 
in deep shadow, though not so _ perfect as the Archi- 
tecture, are yet very good for their time, and shew 
the advances then being made in modelling from 
life. The crockets and finials of the exterior of the 
Cloisters are of very special form and deserve com- 
plete study. It is an interesting fact that in recent 


times a notable mural painting has been brought to 
light, representing the Architect of San Juan, by 
name Joan Guas, along with his wife and two 
children, which is extremely characteristic, and 


wherein there is a pomegranate back, or pendant of 
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a canopy, of which several examples are found in the 
stained windows at Fairford, in Gloucestershire. 

I may sum up as follows :—The Cloister of San 
Juan de los Reyes is a truly beautiful example of Late 
Gothic. . To judge its merit fairly, let the reader only 
compare it with a contemporary Royal foundation at 
home—Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey— 
and then it will be at once apparent how far superior 
the Spanish monument is, in all the best qualities of 
the style. Instead of outlines completely lost to view 
by overdone panelling and pendants—as in the 
English monument—we see here outlines prominent 
and firmly cut and set, arches, tracery—and especi- 
ally the groining ribs—vigorous and strong ; statues 
finely moulded, and decoration, delicate and beautiful, 
if you will, but yet nothing over-wrought. 

The Refectory, having ogee lierne ribs on the 
groining, and other details remarked by Mr. Street, 
was not shewn on the occasion of our visit. What 
remains of the original Convent has been converted 
of late years into the Provincial Museum. The 
world-renowned Cardinal Ximenez lived for a time 
in a cell in this Convent. The ancient Cloisters 
were in 1885 undergoing a thorough and intelligent 
restoration in the original style, under the direction 
of Don Arturo Melida.. It was intended that a 
School for the Industrial Arts should be attached to 
the Museum, of which the upper gallery is to be 
fitted up with models of different kinds. The 
admirably-chosen site overlooking the Tagus was 
noticed by the late Mr. Ford. In conclusion, I give 
the following remarkable passages, slightly con- 
densed, from a Spanish author* :—‘San Juan de 
los Reyes, as the first historic monument of the piety 
of our most illustrious monarchs, and as the last 
finished expression of a splendid period of Christian 
Art, must be considered, among many remarkable 
edifices, the pride of the Imperial city, as one most 
worthy to attract the attention of the thinker, the 
artist, and the poet. 

“Time and vandalism, in passing its walls, have 
there engraven the seal of ruined grandeur — its 
special characteristic. The ivy stirred by the breeze, 
hanging from the weather-beaten pillars of its Apse ; 
the rusty chains which festoon its columns ; the lace- 
like canopies throwing a shade of mystery over the 
faces of its broken and silent Kings -at- Arms ; 
the majesty and elegance of the spacious Nave ; the 
deep silence of its marvellous Cloister, in which the 
ever-watchful echoes repeat and prolong the lightest 
sound of the footstep or of the voice—have made 
this Sanctuary an ever-flowing fountain of pleasing 
memories, of teaching for the future, and of inspira- 
tion to the poet.” 


* G. A. Becquer: ‘‘ Los Templos de Espajia."’ 
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THE ALcAzar. 

In the important work—“ Espaia Artistica y Monu- 
mental” —frequently referred to by the late lamented 
author of “ Gothic Architecture in Spain,” there 
appears a beautiful lithograph of the Puente de 
Alcantara, the Alcdzar and the Church on the right, 
with the Apse towards the spectator. Several outer 
walls and defences of the Alcazar therein appear, 
which do not now exist. The double line of the city 
walls—the inner and upper line of Wamber, and the 
outer and lower of Alonso VI.—is well shewn in that 
lithograph. The Tower on the city side of the bridge 
is described as dating from the eleventh century, and, 
in fact, as part of the wall of Alonso VI. The oldest 
part of the Alcazar itself, especially the circular 
Towers and wall uniting them on the eastern fagade, 
is likewise referred to the same monarch. In the 
view mentioned .above, the Alcazar appears as a 
grandiose edifice, though with Towers dismantled— 
shewing the actual state of the edifice for about half- 
a-century after the terrible havoc made by the French 
invaders in the time of Napoleon. The exterior 
fortifications, running down towards the Tagus, with 
picturesque turrets to defend the approach to the 
citadel on that side, are one remarkable feature of 
the view. The Church and Convent seen date 
from the time of San Fernando, and, like almost all 
the ancient buildings of Toledo, they can claim, with 
a store of legendary wealth, a considerable inherit- 
ance of interesting history. 

Among the numberless edifices of which we read 
in the records of Toledo, but which at present no 
longer exist, were sevéral “‘ Alcazares,” that is, Royal 
residences, which were at once palace, castle and 
citadel. One of the most notable of these was seated 
on the steep cliff to the north, where is now the 
Convent of Santa Fé or Santiago. Herein it was 
that the Conqueror of the Moslems, Alonso VI., 
lodged after his successful siege and entry into the 
city in 1085. This and anothér adjoining it were 
once known as “ Palacios de Galiana,” a famous 
Moorish princess of Toledan legends. According 
to Madoz, the present Alcazar was at that time but 
“un castillo de tapias de tierra,” a Castle with walls 
of earth dried in the sun. Hence, in order to 
strengthen his authority over his new subjects—to a 
large extent Moslem and Jewish—Alonso VI. was 
obliged to maintain a large garrison, surround the 
city with an outer line of walls, and fortify his Castle. 
Lofty towers arose in his time ; the Royal residence 
was fixed there; a long list of monarchs added to or 
strengthened the fortress, especially Alonso VIII. 
and Alfonso the Wise. 

Finally, it was the Emperor Charles V. who gave 
the Alcazar its actual form and splendid proportions, 
and whose magnificent design was fully carried to 


completion by his son, Philip Il. The Alcazar was 
set on fire by the Portuguese and their allies, who 
fought for the Arch-Duke Charles during the War of 
Succession. The troops in occupation—the Portu- 
guese being specially mentioned—bore it such mortal 
hatred as to burn the timbers of doors and windows, 
exquisitely carved in relief, merely to cook their 
rations. They quitted Toledo in 1710, leaving the 
edifice a mass of ruins. There was a restoration 
begun in 1744, completed under Cardinal Lorenzana 
in 1775, in the reign of Charles III. It was first 
occupied as a barrack by the French under Soult, 
and afterwards burnt. It has been restored with 
taste and judgment at a cost from £20,000 to £30,000, 
and converted into a military academy for infantry 
cadets. 

The general appearance of the east and west 
facades is ancient, though windows and cornice are 
of the sixteenth century. The north fagade is the 
principal. It was erected by Cavarrubias, Vergara, 
and Villapanda for the Emperor Charles V. It 
consists of three stages in the Plateresque style. 
Heraldic figures, or Kings-at-Arms, stand on guard 
on either side of the door. Outside there are statues 
of Recesvaithus and Recared, with interesting in- 
scriptions. These are later, and part of the series 
once forming the sky-line of the Madrid Royal 
Palace, erected under Philip V. The south facade 
was erected by Juan de Herresa for Philip II., and 
consists of four stages of the Doric order—of an 
aspect at once severe and majestic, and of beautiful 
proportions. The fine Palio, or Court, lately reno- 
vated in its original style, consists of a double tier 
of arches, reposing upon elegant columns of the 
Corinthian order. The horizontal member is not 
too prominent ; and this absence of prominence in 
the entablature, and the height, apparently some 
80 feet, give this Court a light appearance, which is 
very agreeable. In the centre there is a fine statue 
of Charles V. overcoming Tunis. It is a copy of 
that now in the Madrid Museum, executed by Leon 
Leoni, ard justly famous. The fine staircase is by 
Villapanda. 


THREE PERIODS OF MOORISH ARCHITECTURE 
IN SPAIN. 


In the “Historia de los Templos de Espafia” 
there is a most eloquent introduction by Gustavo 
Adolfo Becquer. The Christian religion is that 
jewelled centrepiece around which Spanish history 
revolves. To construct the synthesis of past cen- 
turies, we must, he says, study the Christian Temple 
in its various forms. To this end, we must evoke 
from their tombs at the foot of the Sanctuary the 
Titans who erected it. Through them we shall learn 
how the Cross, coming forth from the Catacombs, at 
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first modified existing forms, but as these were found 
insufficient, in course of time created a special 
Architectural Style, which, passing from one country 
to another, was gradually developed, and at length 
declined. He here refers to Gothic, and notices the 
mysterious transformations arising out of the Gothic 
arch and its parent the semicircle, but which 
descended to decadence with the debased ogee. It 
is in this way the author sets to work to bring before 
his readers the truly marvellous creations of the ages 
of Christian faith. 

The rise, progress and development of Islamism is 
itself so wonderful a phenomenon, that in studying 
it, eminent authors have been led to exalt it at the 
expense of Christianity. Becquer was not one of 
them. Indeed, it may be argued that if the Christian 
religion had not been endowed with a principle of 
indefectible life, Arabic Islamism must have com- 
pletely conquered, not merely the Spanish Peninsula, 
but the rest of the civilised world. 

We have only to look through the pages of Don 
Rafael Coutreras* to convince ourselves of the won- 
drous effects of Islamite rule in the Peninsula. The 
progress achieved was not only material, ¢.g., in 
better cultivation of the soil and greater number of 
inhabitants, but likewise social, artistic, and intellec- 
tual. Their Universities were already famous before 
the foundation of any in France, Germany, or 
England. It was through their philosophers that 
the works of Aristotle ~ except the ‘“ Organon,” 
known from the time of Charlemagne—were intro- 
duced into the Christian schools.+ The Arabian 
schools were especially eminent in the branches of 
physics, chemistry, and medicine. In the fine Arts, 
their Architects were generally, in the earlier of the 
Middle Ages, so superior to the Christian, that the 
latter often called in their aid even in the building of 
Churches. 

Incidentally, | may also mention the influence of 
the Jews, who acted as interpreters from Arabic to 
Hebrew of the Arabian philosophy, Hebrew being 
better understood than Arabic by the Christian 
doctors of the West. The leading Jewish philo- 
sopher of the twelfth century was Moses Maimonides, 
born at Cordoba, a.p. 1139. 

In the interesting work mentioned above, Sr. 
Coutreras gives valuable facts as to the origin of 
many leading forms used in Arabic Architecture. It 
appears that the double-centred pointed arch was 
used in the East 1,000 years before the rise of Islam. 
Persian Art extended to Syria and Asia Minor. The 





* Estudio Descriptivo de los Monumentos Arabes de Gra- 
nada, Sevilla, y Cordoba.” Por Rafael Coutreras. Madrid, 
1878.. 

+ Tennemann. 


} Tennemann: “ History of Philosophy,” p. 231. 
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earliest Eastern Mosques partook of Byzantine, 
Greek and Egyptian forms. Recent studies, he 
relates, in India and in small states bordering on 
Persia, have brought to light facts of great interest 
relating to the multiple arched vaults of the Alhambra. 
The Palace of Tak-Kesra, on the ruins of Ctesiphon, 
of the first centuries of our era, contains pointed 
arches of the ovoid shape, whence may easily have 
arisen, according to Sr. Coutreras, the two leading 
forms of the tumid Moorish arch—the horseshoe and 
the pointed. Many Mohammedan edifices of the 
first period are crowned by tooth-shaped battlements 
(“almenas 4 manera de dientes’”’), which he traces 
back to Brahminical buildings of the time of Sapor ; 
and similarly he ascribes the source of the beautiful 
Gothic pinnacle (p. 21). It does not appear to be 
yet exactly ascertained when the Moors of Spain 
first adopted the tumid pointed instead of the tumid 
round arch. Probably it will be found to be pre- 
viously to the general use of the pointed arch in the 
rest of Europe. If so, the fact would support the 
dictum of Mr. Ruskin that ‘the pointing and folia- 
tion of the arch ” came to us from the race of Shem, 
i.e., through the Arabs. It would thus have followed 
the same course as the Aristotelian philosophy. This 
question is too wide to properly discuss now; and 
the use of the pointed arch in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, in the part built by 
the Crusaders at the close of the eleventh century 
shews, I think, that the path through Spain is not yet 
conclusively proved. 

The spirit of Moorish Architecture is, to my mind, 
wholly antagonistic to the spirit of true Gothic. The 
sentiments experienced in the typical Mosque of 
Cordoba are those of wonder at the strange forms 
perceived. Those feelings are not identical with 
the emotion of the sublime—far from it! They are 
rather sensations of the queer—the weird. How 
different are the feelings aroused by a Christian 
Temple, such as Cologne Cathedral, Notre Dame, 
Paris, the Sainte Chapelle, Milan, and others we can 
call to mind! In the Mosque, the low roof gives 
rise to oppression from the want of adequate space 
aloft. In the Christian Basilica, as St. Peter’s in 
Rome, the great Florence Churches, the splendid 
French Cathedrals, and our own, the extent on every 
side—above all, in the Gothic edifices, the vertical 
lines rising to a surprising altitude—are well calcu- 
lated, as Dugald Stewart remarked, to arouse the 
sentiments of the beautiful and the sublime. 

Notwithstanding this antagonism of spirit between 
the Arabic and Christian styles, we may well enough 
suppose that there must have been interaction be- 
tween them. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
there existed in Spain many glorious Christian 
Temples, Komanesque and Gothic: suffice it to 
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mention Santiago de Compostela, San Millan, San 
Martin, San Estéban in Segovia, and the fine Gothic 
Cathedral in Toledo. What more likely than that 
the Moorish Architects adopted ideas from these and 
similar Christian buildings, even though they wrought 
them out in their own fashion. 

The three Periods of Moorish Architecture are not 
as clearly distinguishable as those of Gothic. If they 
are, their characteristic notes have not yet been so 
thoroughly seized as to lead to any general agree- 
ment upon them. Cordoba, Seville, Granada, repre- 
sent the leading cities of Moorish dominion. From 
A.D. 756 to 1036, Cordoba, under Khalifs of the 
Ummeyah dynasty, holds the chief place; from 
1036 to 1235—48 (when first Cordoba, and then 
Seville surrendered to King St. Ferdinand), Seville 
takes precedence ; thenceforward to 1492 (capitula- 
tion to Ferdinand and Isabella) it is Granada, the last 
stronghold of the Moors. Hence Sr. Coutreras gives 
as examples of Period I. the Mosque of Cordoba 
and neighbouring ruins of Medina Azahra; of II., 
portions of the Alcazar of Seville, and I may add the 
Giralda—excluding the higher stage, which is a 
Renaissance restoration ; and of III., the Alhambra 
and Generalife of Granada. It would take a volume 
to go fully into the subject of the development of 
Moorish Art. It must suffice now to make a brief 
summary. 

The two splendid bridges of Alcantara and San 
Martin, rising to 1oo ft. high, and of 150 ft. span at 
the centres, are features of Moorish Toledo. They 
are defended by barbican towers, and that of San 
Martin is provided with semicircular and rectangular 
balconies for the convenience and pleasure of the 
inhabitants. In connection with the Puerta de 
Valmardon and E] Cristo de la Luz, I subjoin these 
few notes, written in 1885 :—A study of Visi-Gothic 
remains seems to shew that the origin of cusping is 
closely connected with the tumid round arch; for 
reliable Spanish authors, such as Sr. Don Pedro de 
Madrazo, are of opinion that this form was used 
before the coming of the Moors. The earliest use of 
it is in the impost of a pillar, cusped into that shape, 
or three-quarters of a circle. If so, then the opinion 
that the horseshoe arch is a form of foliation seems to 
be confirmed. 

Sr. Assas, in his “Album Artistico de Toledo,” 
divides the periods thus :—I. Comprising the eighth 
and ninth centuries only; II. The tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth and half the thirteenth century ; III. Onwards 
to end of fifteenth century. This author ascribes 
the erection of the Apse of El Cristo de la Luz to 
the time of Alonso VI. (eleventh century), and assigns 
likewise the pointed Moorish arches of the exterior 
to Period II., while the able editors of the “ Monu- 
mentos Arquitectonicas de Espajia,” assign them to 
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the end of the fifteenth century. Santa Maria la 
Blanca is later than the oldest part of El Cristo, the 
Mosque proper. Like the latter, it is of two periods, 
but the latest portion of it is clearly older than El 
Transito. 

The little Mosque and these two Synagogues of 
Toledo may well represent the three periods of 
Arabian Art in the city. The two gates, Visagra and 
Puerta del Sol will further shew marked differences 
and very great development in the style of the 
second and later gate. The Puerta de Visagra, 
originally Visi-Gothic of Wamba’s time, was rebuilt 
and modified by the Moors in the first period. 

The Puerta del Sol belongs, no doubt, to Period 
II., although the lower bastions of this handsome 
castellated gate are older.* 

A few words may be added as to features described 
as Mudejac (from Arabic mudehelin, “ tribute”). It 
appears to have been first used in reference to Moors’ 
who were subjects of the Castillian sovereigns after 
the conquest of Toledo in 1085; and so applied to 
buildings of mixed features erected by them for 
Christian worship. Examples are found in these 
Toledo Churches : Sin Roman, Santo Tomé, Santiago, 
as also Santa Catalina, Seville. However, the cha- 
racteristics of this style have hardly been so clearly 
defined as to cause it to be generally accepted, even 
in Spain. Some buildings called Mudejac by Sr. 
Coutreras are clearly Gothic, at the same time that 
others so-called are clearly Moorish, as, ¢.g., the 
Alhambra, in Mr. O’Shea’s “Guide.” To apply a 
word of the above meaning to whole buildings of 
purely Moorish Art of Period III. would appear 
unwarrantable. 

In fully-developed Arabic Architecture, as in the 
Alcazar of Seville, the Alhambra, and the Generalife, 
the chief beauties are to be found within. The 
prominence allowed to sensuous enjoyments by the 
faith and manners of Islamites would prepare us to 
expect this. In doors, doorways, ceilings, walls, 
in interior chambers generally, we behold a wonder- 
ful elaboration of conventional forms tending to 
become more and more life-like, while Architectural 
outlines are preserved, and the truly beautiful colour- 
ing of Mosaic azalejos, vaults and doors, adds a 
wondrous charm to all. 

Finally, as we read passages out of Spanish history, 
in the pages of charming authors, such as Pedro de 
Alareon, the poet, we can hardly restrain a feeling of 
heart-felt regret that an industrious and gifted race 
such as the Arabs were not preserved to the 
country, but, instead, driven to rebellion, and at 
last banished—a loss from which Spain has never 
yet recovered. 


* The-date given by Sr. Omadrado is the eleventh century, 
previously to the re-conquest by Alonso VI. in 1085. 
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TERRACE FRONT—VERSAILLES. 


HE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE 

RENAISSANCE BY ARTHUR 

VYE-PARMINTER AND 
CHARLES SAUNIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CHAILLY. 
V. 
THE STYLE OF LOUIS 
(1643—1715.) 
Il. 


THE solemn and sumptuous Palace of Versailles is 
a remarkable example of the tastes and of the pre- 
tentious character of Louis XIV. when at the zenith 
of his glory. However, this King, who rejoiced in 
the flattering comparison made between him and the 
sun and the thunderbolt, began to age and to become 
weary of all this pomp and glory. After the death 
of Queen Marie Therése Louis XIV. gradually allowed 
his manner of living to sink to that of an old retired 
and vicious bourgeois, passing his time in the 
company of the widow Scarron, who, when secretly 
espoused by the King, became the proud and pre- 
tentious Madame de Maintenon. 

In 1682 Louis had definitely fixed the royal 
residence at Versailles, but in less than twenty years 
later he began to weary of his immense palace and to 
long for a dwelling quite different in style, a place 
more homelike and more quiet, where he could pass 
a portion of his time freed from the importunities of 
his courtiers and the tiring ceremonies of state ; and 
this desire induced him to build the pretty “ pied a 
terre” of Marly. Saint Simon, the precious chronicler 
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of the deeds and sayings of Louis XIV., and at the 
same time the unpitying critic of the glorious King, 
tells us in his memoirs of the reasons which induced 
him to change his residence. “The King, much 
wearied of greatness and the noisy throng of courtiers 
continually surrounding him, began to long for 
occasional quiet and solitude, and searched in the 
country around Versailles for a fit spot to put his 
idea into execution, and build himself a hermitage, as 
he styled it. He visited many possible sites, and 
travelled over the heights which dominate Saint 
Germain and the wide plain below. His courtiers 
wished him to decide on the neighbourhood of 
Louveciennes, but the King replied that such a 
charming spot would ruin him, and would tempt him 
to do too much ; what he desired was a site which 
would not permit him to persuade himself into 
He found behind Louve- 
ciennes a narrow valley with steep and rugged sides, 
made almost inaccessible by marshy ground, having 
no view, shut in by hills on all sides and very retired, 
the nearest dwellings being those of a poor hamlet 
called Marly. 
look or the means of providing one, possessed great 
merit in the eyes of Louis XIV. ; the narrowness of 
the valley prevented any attempt at increasing the 
size of the proposed building, and the King was as 
delighted with his choice as if he was choosing a 
Minister, a General, or a favourite. 

“The Hermitage, as the king was pleased to style 
this dwelling, was built, but was used by Louis merely 
for a sleeping place for three nights, from Wednesday 
to Saturday, two or three times in the year, accom- 
panied by a dozen courtiers. But gradually the 
building was enlarged, additions were made to 
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additions, the hill sides were cut into to allow 
building room, and the rocks at the end of the valley 
were cut away to allow a very imperfect view of the 
country beyond. At length, what with new additions, 
gardens, water basins, aqueducts, parks, ornamental 
groves lined with statues, valuable furniture and 
accessories, large trees. brought unceasingly from 
Compeigne to replace those which withered away 
continually and were immediately removed ; with 
dark alleys suddenly transformed into water ways, 
on which trips were made in gondolas ; with groves 
of trees so thick that the place was darkened as soon 
as they were planted ; with lakes and cascades many 
times altered and re-arranged ; with statues and orna- 
ments of gilded and painted work of exquisite art, 
scarcely terminated before they were altered or 
arranged in quite a different fashion, an infinity of 
times, by the same artists ; and if to these be added 
the expenses of continual journeys to and from Ver- 
sailles—visits which became more frequent towards 
the last days of Louis XIV.—it would not be an 
exaggeration to estimate by thousands of millions of 
francs the sums spent on this dwelling of Marly, this 
so-called hermitage.” 

“The King,” says Abbé de Choisy, “ appointed 
those courtiers who were to accompany him to 
Marly, and the valet de chambre Bontemps lodged 
them in the pavilions, where every convenience 
was arranged. Madame de Maintenon reigned here 
as hostess, and the King passed all his evenings 
with her.” 

Louis XIV. naturally addressed himself to Jules 
Hardouin Mansart, his favourite architect, for the 
construction of his “hermitage,” and Le Brun was 
commissioned with the designing of the decorative 
ornaments of the interior and exterior. The Chateau 
de Marly was composed of a central pavilion inhabited 
by the King, and twelve smaller pavilions placed be- 
fore that of the King along the whole length of a 
wide garden. On each of these pavilions were 
represented the twelve signs of the Zodiac—the 
King personifying the sun. These twelve buildings, 
destined for the courtiers, were small, square in form, 
and very inconvenient ; the decoration of each one 
was different to the others, and they were connected 
with each other and the central pavilion by avenues 
of lime-trees. 

The royal dwelling itself was not very important ; 
it was simply composed of a square pavilion raised 
on a terrace, and having one storey above the ground 
floor pierced by eighteen windows on either side, 
and covered by an Italian roof ornamented with 


- vases and balusters. In the eyes of the courtiers all 


the inconveniences of this dwelling were compen- 
sated for by the presence of the King, and by the 
magnificent gardens with the celebrated cascade, a 
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real river falling over sixty-three steps of white 
marble in a wide stretch of water, thundering in its 
majestic flow. The numerous statues, the work of 
the master sculptors of the time, were exceedingly 
fine, and when the place, abandoned by Louis XV. 
and given up to the Revolution, was pulled to pieces, 
the statues were preserved and to-day adorn the 
gardens of the Tuileries ; the two fine groups of 
horses due to Coustou and intended for the Abreuvoir 
were placed on the lofty pedestals now existing at 
the entrance to the Champs Elysées. These buildings 
of Marly were especially interesting in the fact that 
the architectural decoration of the pavilions seems to 
be a prelude to the future style of Louis XVI. 
Whilst on some were to be seen the caryatides and 
allegorical subjects similar to portions of the decora- 
tion of Versailles ; on others were fluted pilasters, 
medallions, and garlands of roses, giving an idea of 
the future decoration of the Petit Trianon built a 
hundred years later. 

Louis XIV. had no special affection for Paris, he 
had been expelled from the city during the Fronde, 
and he could not forget that insult ; he visited Paris 
but rarely, and never sojourned there. The famous 
Colonnade de Louvre, of which we have spoken, 
dates however from this reign, and is one of the 
works which does the greatest honour to Louis XIV. 
in the eyes of later generations. Still Colbert, who 
was very jealous of his master’s glory, had much 
difficulty at first in persuading the King to take any 
interest in the work, and even thought it his duty to 
write to the King a letter in which he remarked 
“there is no better proof of the greatness of the 
spirit of princes than buildings, and posterity always 
measures this greatness by the ell of these magnifi- 
cent undertakings raised during their lifetime. Ah ! 
what a pity it would be if the greatest of all kings is 
to be measured by the ell of Versailles, and such a 
misfortune is greatly to be feared, for whilst your 
Majesty has expended immense sums of money on 
this dwelling, he has neglected the Louvre which is 
assuredly the finest palace in the world and one 
must worthy of the dignity of your Majesty.” This 
was sufficient to decide the King to interest himself 
with the buildings of the Louvre, resulting in the 
magnificent additions made by Le Vau and Perrault. 

In the various monuments which we have studied 
from the commencement of the reign of Louis XIV., 
we have noticed that the general lines of the 
Architecture remain simple despite the abundance 
of trophies and like ornamentation. The pilasters 
project slightly from the wall, but sufficiently so to 
give colour to the fagade. Those of the interior of 
the Chapel of Versailles are especially severe and 
characteristic. The Colonnade du Louvre with its 
peristyle and columns, brings into fashion a style of 








Architecture which possesses less calm, is more 
pretentious and very illogical; the jointing of the 
building is a mere illusion, the fine masses of stone 
holding together only by the aid of immense ties of 
iron skilfully concealed. One of the faults of Claude 
Perrault in the execution of this fine piece of 
decoration is to have sacrificed the ideas and tastes of 
the period to the necessities of his design, by replacing 
the high and imposing roofs employed up to that 
time, roofs so decorative, so logical in a climate like 
that of France, by a 
simple Italian balus- 
trading which when 
imitated in the fagades 
on the gardens of the 
Palace of Versailles, 
induced the sarcastic 
Saint Simon to say, 
“On the garden side 
rejoice at the 
beauty of the en- 


we 


semble, but one can- 
not resist feeling the 
impression that he has 
before him the facades 
of a palace which has 
suffered from fire, and 
on which the roof 
storey and the roofs 
are lacking.” How- 
this colonnade 
preserved Paris from 
the destruction of one 
of its quarters and pre- 
vented the disappear- 
ance of the interesting 
Church of Saint Ger- 
main de l’Auxerrois, 
which would certainly 
have been sacrificed 
to the pretentious ugli- 
ness of the design of 
Le Bernin. To Claude 
Perrault is also due 
the incomplete deco- 
ration of the Place du Trone, the construction of the 
Observatoire at Paris, the Chapel of Sceaux, and at 
Versailles the Bains d’Apollon, the water alley of the 
Bassin de Neptune, and the designing of the greater 
proportion of the vases which decorate the park of 
Versailles. 


ever, 
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Although the Colonnade du Louvre is the most 
important monumental building constructed under 
Louis XIV., yet the Porte Saint Denis, erected 
in 1672 by Frangois Blondel (1617-1686), and the 
Hotel des Invalides, conceived by Liberal Bruant and 
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terminated in 1674, have both a very considerable 
importance as regards monumental decoration. At 
the present day our eyes are accustomed to the 
immense proportions of the Arc de Triomphe of the 
Place de ]’Etoile, and to the height of the Parisian 
dwelling-houses, and we find it not easy to imagine 
the imposing aspect and importance which the Arc 
de Triomphe of the Porte Saint Denis possessed in 
the eyes of those who lived two hundred years ago. 
A criticism which was made at the time of its con- 
struction, and one 
which Blondel him- 
self avowed, was its 
great dimensions, the 
Architect considering 
his work “as one of 
the greatest construc- 
tions of its kind in the 
world, its mass being 
more than 72 feet high 
and of equal breadth, 
with an opening in the 
centre 24 feet wide, 
and I have used every 
endeavour to make its 
appearance even more 
considerable by means 
of an extreme justness 
of proportions in its 
ensemble and between 
its parts, rather than 
by the quantity of or- 
naments with which it 
could be 
This 
trance, raised in cele- 


covered.” 
triumphal _en- 
bration of the rapid 
and glorious cam- 
paigns of Flanders and 
the Franche Comté, is 
admirable for the har- 
mony of its lines of 
Architecture and espe- 
cially for the very re- 
markable decorative 
sculpture due to Michel Anguier and his brother. 
Its construction, and more especially its deco- 
ration, all of which was executed by the brothers 
Anguier, give it a much more imposing aspect 
than the neighbouring triumphal arch of the 
Porte Saint Martin. The two  fagades 
ornamented with obelisks, slightly projecting from 
the abutments, each pierced with a small square 
pedestrians. On the 
facade, above the arch, is the fine bas-relief, re- 
presenting the Crossing of the Rhine. The obe- 
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lisks are covered with trophies in bas-relief, and 
the pedestals are decorated with ancient arms of 
war. At the foot of the two obelisks of the southern 
facade are two allegorical figures, one representing 
Holland, vanquished and sorrowing, the other 
allegorising the Rhine. On the northern fagade, two 
lions take the place of the figures, and the bas-relief 
above the arch represents the siege of Maestricht. 
On the frieze are the two words, Ludovico Magno. 
Blondel, who appears to have made a speciality of 
these triumphal archways, also constructed the Porte 
Saint Bernard, now demolished, and undertook the 
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restoration of the Porte Saint Antoine, which has also 
disappeared. He was essentially a teacher, and was 
Director of the School of Architecture, and Master 
of Mathematics to the Dauphin. He has left behind 
him several well-known works on Architecture and 
construction, which by reason of their elegance and 
good taste are worthy of useful consultation. 

The Hotel des Invalides (1671-1674), the work 
of Liberal Bruant, a building very severe in style, 
the only ornamentation consisting of the fine central 
arch decorated with a bas-relief of Louis XIV. 
on horse-back, by Coustou the younger, is made 
especially interesting by the imposing appearance 
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of its ensemble and its admirable planning, 
particularly the arrangement of the Court of Honour, 
a kind of cloister of fine proportions soberly de- 
corated near the roofs by a few boldly conceived 
details of sculpture. At the junction of the porticoes, 
the pavilions, which enclose the principal staircases, 
form a slight projection sufficient to break the 
monotony of the fine quadrangle. 
ments are so well in keeping with their destination 
as this one, a quality unfortunately becoming very 
rare. The reign of Louis XIV. has also endowed 
Paris with two fine public squares, the Place Ven- 


Very few monu- 





dome, due to Hardouin Mansart, and the Place des 
Victoires. The fine proportions of the buildings 
surrounding these are similar to those of the numerous 
private mansions built at the same time in the Marais 
and the Faubourg Saint Germain. These fine 
dwellings were at first placed between courtyard and 
garden ; until the time when ground becoming rare 
and the necessities of frontage lines difficult to avoid, 
the fagades were built directly on the street. A wide 
and high entrance arch, a slightly projecting pavilion, 
surrounding the porte cochére and containing the 
upper storeys, form the principal feature of the 


ensemble. The arrangements of the interior of these 
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buildings were greatly improved, the staircases are 
spacious and the dwelling rooms better distributed. 
Claude Desargues made himself a special reputation 
for straight staircases, the one in the Palais Royal 
remaining celebrated as a specimen of this work. 

We have said that the magnificent Chateau de 
Versailles is a remarkable example of the tastes and 
pretentious character of Louis XIV., and we have 
described this royal dwelling and illustrated certain 
portions of the building and decorative work as far 
as is possible and compatible with this study of 
the styles of Architecture in France. The mere 
description of the most remarkable only of the chefs- 
d’ceuvre to be seen in and around this palace would 
necessitate a volume. These admirable examples of 
the style of Louis XIV., this Palace whose Architec- 
ture, works of decoration, ornamentation, painting 
and sculpture, and even the smaller objects of 
exquisite design, appear to invoke the proud spirit of 
the glorious Roi Soleil, and bring back the souvenir 
of his reign, so rich in men of genius and talent, and 
so full of the sentiment of pomp and ceremony. 

The Chapel of Versailles, of which we give several 
views, was the last work of the illustrious Mansart, 
and was terminated in 1710. “This Chapel,” says 


Saint Simon, “ which has cost so many millions, and 
is so badly proportioned that its height appears to 
crush the buildings of the Chateau, was thus built 
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with an intention. Mansart gave heed to proportion 
in the Galleries only, for the King very rarely 
descended to the ground floor, and he purposely 
constructed the Chapel on its ugly lower storey, in 
order to oblige by this deformity the raising of the 
Chateau by another floor. If the war, during which 
Mansart died, had not come to hinder his purpose, 
this idea would certainly have been executed.” Saint 
Simon is, however, rather unjust in his appreciation 
and criticism; the Chapel must be judged in its 
relation to the middle for which this semi-religious 
and semi-royal building was conceived and intended. 
The interior of the Chapel is certainly in keeping 
with its destination ; the lower portion was open and 
free to the courtiers and their followers, and formed 
the basement of the principal portion, comprising 
the royal tribune and the galleries on a level with the 
royal apartments. The King and Queen entered by 
a wide door at the end of the gallery, the Court 
followers arriving by doors leading from the stair- 
case landings. Two circular balconies, covered with 
a canopy, were the places where the royal worship- 
pers heard the mass inperfect retirement. The 
often criticised loftiness of the Chapel of Versailles 
arose therefore from a necessity—the pride of the 
great Louis XIV., whose dignity would not permit him 
even in a place of worship to put himself on a level 
with his courtiers on the ground floor of the building. 
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In the wood of Satory, close to Versailles, is a 
piece of sculpture, the story of which is interesting 
as another proof, out of many, of the extraordinary 
self-admiration of Louis XIV., and the vain-glorious 
flattery he received from his courtiers. We said 
that the Italian Architect and Sculptor, 
Le Bernin, returned to Italy after his discomfiture 
over the additions he proposed to make to the 
Louvre, a discomfiture which permitted Claude 


when 


Perrault to at length construct his famous Colon- 
nade, he was requested by Colbert, who wished 
to prevent the return of Le Bernin to France in the 
following year, to design and execute in his studios, 
at Rome, a colossal statue of the King surrounded by 
Le Bernin, to whom this task 
was perhaps not too pleasant, allowed the group to 


allegorical figures. 


remain in an unfinished state for some years, com- 
pleting it, however, just before his death. The work, 
when at length it was sent to France, enjoyed but 
little success ; the Court was unanimous in its criti- 
cisms. The artist, wishing to allegorize the triumph of 
Virtue over all obstacles, had represented Louis XIV. 
ascending a rugged rock. The feelings of the 
courtiers were shocked at the idea that the King was 
represented as if making an effort, and Louis XIV. 
was quite of their opinion that such was below his 
Was not the mere glance of the King 
The 
statue of Louis XIV., considered unworthy to trans- 


dignity. 
sufficient to decide a victory or create talents ! 


mit to posterity the features of such a great king, was 
condemned, was touched up and finally transformed 
into a Curtius ; even the honours of Versailles were 
refused it, its hiding place being the wood of Satory, 
at the end of the lake of the Suisses. 

The Bosquet de la Colonnade, and the Bosquet 
des Bains d’Apollon, both of which we illustrate, are 
the most interesting of the many ornamental groves 
of the gardens of Versailles. That of the Colonnade, 
a perfect piece of Architectural design and decora- 
tive sculpture, was conceived by Hardouin Mansart, 
and contains in its centre a fine group of white 
marble, sculptured by Girardon, representing the 
rape of Proserpine by Pluto. The Bosquet d’Apollon 
contains a group, by Girardon, representing Apollo 
and his nymphs ; this group was originally placed in 
the once famous grotto of Thetis, built in 1662, by 
Pierre de Francine, on the spot now occupied by 
the vestibule of the Chapel. One of the nymphs of 
this group carries a ewer, on which is a bas-relief 
depicting the crossing of the Rhine ; another allusion 
to Louis XIV., the true divinity worshipped under 
the image of the Roi Soleil. Lafontaine, in his 
verses written in souvenir of the fétes given in 1664, 
describes this grotto, and adds :— 

Ce dieu se reposant sous ces vc ites humides, 
Est assis au milieu d'un choeur de Néréides ; 
Toutes sont des Vénus, de qui l’air gracieux 


N’entre point dans son coeur et s’arréte a ses yeux ; 
Il n’aime que Thétis, et Thétis les surpasse. 








THE CHAPEL-— 
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At the time when Louis XIV. began to tire of the 
pomp of Versailles the tastes of the epoch suffered a 
change and wearied of the constant heroic allegories, 
the cuirasse and the lion skins which formed a con- 


tinual theme for decoration. This evolution corres- 
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COMPOSITION, BY LE PAUTRE. 


ponds to the last twenty-five years of the reign of 
Louis XIV. 
the disappearance of the men of energy and talent 
who had contributed so greatly to the glory of the 
reign, Art continues to expand, and losing its official 


Despite the misfortunes of the country, 


Architecture in France. 
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character acquires special gracefulness and embel- 


lishment. To the painters of the pompous style of the 
middle of the reign succeed Claude Gillot, Antoine 


Watteau, and Lancret. It is the same with Sculpture 


and Architecture, and if the tradilion of severity and 


the precepts of Mansart are perpetuated by Gabriel, 
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Soufflot and Servandoni, the new school is per- 
sonified by Robert de Cotte (1656-1735), brother-in- 
law and pupil of Mansart, who succeeds in the graces 
of Louis XIV. and takes in 1708 the title of First 
Architect to the King and Superintendent of the Royal 
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Buildings. The change is noticeable in the internal 
arrangements of the numerous private mansions, 
where the wide and high chimney-pieces become 
smaller to give the place of honour to mirrors in two 
pieces from the Manufacture Royale, and where the 
wall surfaces also, so charmingly filled by the paint- 
ings of Watteau and Lancret, soon change their 
treasures of Art for the clear brilliancy of the mirrors, 
the use of which soon becomes an abuse. 

The chief work of De Cotte is assuredly the carved 
woodwork of the choir of Notre Dame, a decoration 


simple ingenuousness of the old Gothic ornaments, 
and the carver, the sculptor on wood, knows how to 
give a spirit of boldness and freshness to his work, 
and endow it with a gracefulness and suppleness 
which seemed to be for ever lost. Robert de Cotte 
is the true initiating spirit of the Art which will 
become that of the Regency, and will form the sub- 
ject of our next article. De Cotte, at first entrusted 
with the details of all the buildings erected by his 
master Mansart, completed the Chapel of Versailles 
and the Dome des Invalides, he built the fine Ionic 





PORTE SAINT DENIS—PARIS. 


composed of curves and symmetrical combinations of 
volutes placed one above the other or interwoven 
and mingled with conventional foliage. Shells and 
other forms of decoration project on all sides from 
the foliage of the capriciously undulated branches, 
and in some portions the artist has boldly chosen 
from amongst natural flowers those whose foliage 
best suited his ideas of decoration. We are now far 
from the flowers and foliage painted by Monnoyer 
on the panels of the Galerié d’Apollon; the worker 
with chisel and gouge has attained once more the 
348 


colonnade of the Trianon, the building for the Bene- 
dictines of Saint Denis, the Hotel de la Vrilliére—to- 
day the Banque de France—prepared the designs for 
the Place de Bellecour, at Lyons, and the buildings 
decorating the extremities, and designed the door- 
way of Saint Roch, at Paris, which was, however, 
executed after his death. 

The numerous buildings of which we have spoken 
have led us to name most of the great architects and 
artists of the most brilliant portion of the reign of 
Louis XIV. Of these Louis Le Vau was the only one 
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THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON—HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 











who formed pupils to his ideas ; these are Lambert, 
Gabriel Leduc, Daniel Gittard, and Frangois Dorbay. 
Blondel was aided by his pupil, Pierre Bullet (1639- 
1716), in the construction of the Porte Saint Denis, 


Architecture in France. 


architects, became renowned for the construction of 
bridges, and the Pont Royal at Paris (1685) is a 
specimen of his work. Like Le Pautre and Berain, 
Jean Marot, although a practical architect, occupied 
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DESIGN FOR A VASE, BY LE PAUTRE. 


the latter becoming later on architect to the city and 
member of the Academy of Architecture. 
known of his works are the Porte Saint Martin and 
the Church of Saint Thomas d’Aquin. 


Gabriel (1637-97), the chief of a dynasty of famous 





The best 


Jacques 


most of his time in engraving and illustrating the 
The names of 
Anguier, of Coustou, and Coysevox (1640-1720) have 
several times come under our pen, and to these sculptors 
must be added the not less distinguished Pierre 
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architectural works of his day. 








Architecture. 


Puget, a great sculptor and some- 
times an excellent decorator, as 
the well-known caryatides of the 
Hotel de Ville of Toulon prove. 
He lacked, however, the Grecian 
idea of the bas-relief, which he 
treated in the manner of a paint- 
ing. 

Pierre Puget, painter, sculptor, 
and architect, born at Marseilles 
in 1623, represents, together with 
Nicolas Poussin, the highest de- 
gree attained by the art of the 
the seventeenth century. Puget 
first learned to carve in wood, 
and employed his early talent in 
decorating the interior of ships. 
When seventeen years of age he 
started for Italy, paying his ex- 
penses on the way by carving 
small objects for makers of fur- 
He first gained Florence, 
short 
time before proceeding to Rome. 
There he met Pierre de Cortone, 
who took great interest in the 
talent of the young artist, and 
advised him to 


niture. 
where he studied some 





give his time 
chiefly to works of painting, al- 
lowing him to join in the work 
of decorating the fine ceiling of the Barberini Palace, 
the subject of which was the Triumph of Glory. 
Returning to Marseilles in 1643 he re-commenced 
his old work of carving for the decoration of ships, 
and was the first to conceive and to execute the 
colossal poops with double galleries ornamented 
with figures, examples of which may be seen to-day 
at the Louvre. He once more returned to Italy to 
study more carefully the fine monu- 
ments and works of sculpture, and in 
1657 he executed the famous doorway 
of the Hotel de Ville of Toulon, so 
remarkable for its two magnificent 
caryatides—one of which was illus- 
trated in our last article—robust figures 
which support the balcony and gave 
the artist an opportunity to exhibit his 
These 
figures, which terminate in pedestal 
form, seem to make superhuman efforts 
to resist being crushed by the weight 
they carry, and their modelling and 
attitudes are so true, so powerfully 
realistic, that they provoked the ad- 
miration of even the great Le Bernin. 

Encouraged by his success in this 
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wonderful talent as a sculptor. 
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z- work he undertook and executed 
many other schemes of decora- 
tion, principally at Marseilles and 
Toulon. He modelled a bust of 
Louis XIV., which was placed in 
the wil-de-bauf above the famous 
doorway, and at Marseilles the 
five houses remaining of the Cour 
Saint Louis form a remarkable 
piece of work due to him, con- 
sisting at the extremities of pilas- 
ters of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, and in the centre by a 
colossal balcony supported by 
Tritons and Sirenes placed over 
the principal doorway, making a 
majestic ensemble of the five 
houses united into one scheme of 
When at Paris he 
was ordered by Fouquet, the 
; “ king’s superintendent, to decorate 
4 Or 5) his celebrated Chateau de Vaux, 
Ber SLiseBNEN S | and was sent to Italy for the 

$s . special purpose of choosing the 
marble from the quarries of Car- 
rara. The disgrace of Fouquet 
coming when Puget was on this 
errand in Italy, made his visit 
useless for the purpose intended. 
He, however, remained there for 
a certain time and worked on the Churches and 
Palaces of Genoa. On his return to France he 
was appointed by Colbert to the post of Director 
of the Naval Decoration of the Port of Toulon, 
but on the complaints of the captains and officers 
that the work of this sculptor was much more beauti- 
ful than practical, and that he held the necessities 
of naval construction of no account in his designs, 
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COLONNADE DU LOUVRE. 


he fell into disgrace and gave up his appointment. 
A room specially devoted to the works of Pierre Puget 
at the Louvre Museum contains a number of his best 
works of sculpture, and is worthy of visit and study. 

The Sculptor Michel Anguier (1612-1686), was at 
first a pupil of Simon Guillain, until he went to 
Rome where Algarde helped him with much advice 
and entrusted him with several bas-reliefs and work 
on the Churches of Saint Pierre and Saint Jean des 
Florentins. Returning to France in 1651 he was 
given an order to model a colossal statue of 
Louis XIII., which was reproduced in bronze and 
erected at Narbonne. He executed the sculpture 
work on the Porte Saint Denis after the drawings of 
Le Brun, a piece of work conceived in the pompous 
style of the period, but nevertheless possessing 
correctness and good taste. He also executed a 
considerable portion of the decoration of the Val de 
Grace, the chief work being the sculpture of the 
pendentives and reliefs which decorate the nine 
Chapels of this Church, designing also for the High 
Altar a Nativity—Jesus in the manger between the 
Virgin Mary and Saint Joseph—which is to-day 
placed on the Altar of the Virgin in the Church of 
Saint Roch. There is still to be seen in this latter 
building, where Michel is buried beside his elder 
brother, a very fine figure of Christ sculptured in 
marble, and which was intended for the decoration 
of the High Altar of the Sorbonne. 


a | 





To the master painters, Le Poussin, Le Sueur and 
Le Brun, must be added Coypel, Courtois and Van 
der Meulen, the celebrated painter of battle scenes. 
Noel Coypel (1628-1707), who at a very early age 
shewed signs of great talent, was placed by his 
father in the studio of a certain Poncet, at Orleans, 
an old pupil of the great Simon Vouet. But the boy, 
finding that his master treated him in a very in- 
different manner, decided to leave him, and one day 
escaping from the studio made his way to Paris. He 
was then only fourteen year of age, and wandered 
about the streets of Paris until as “hazard would 
have it,” says d’ Argenville, ““‘he entered the Church of 
the Jacobins in the Rue Saint Honoré, at the moment 
when Quillerier was occupied in decorating the 
Chapel of Saint Hyacinthe. The interest shewn by 
the boy aroused the attention of the painter, who 
began to question him, and at length handing him 
his brush requested him to shew what he could do.” 
Quillerier finding that he possessed evident talent 
employed him for some time on various works of 
decoration, until Charles Errard, who was directing 
the work of ornamentation ordered by Mazarin for 
the Italian opera of Orpheus and Eurydice, employed 
the young Coypel on important work despite his 
youth. He made a special point of carefully 
studying the works of Le Poussin and Le Sueur, 
the result being that Coypel excelled in carrying 
forward the healthy traditions of Le Poussin ; his 
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work was simple and true, he avoided the stiffness 
and bombast which was so evident at that time 
in Italy, and had even become the fashion in 
France. In 1655, the year of the death of Le 
Sueur, he was entrusted with the decoration of the 
King’s chamber at the 
Louvre and the paint- 
ing work for the dwel- 
ling of Cardinal Maza- 
rin. He also deco- 
rated the panels of the 
famous Cabinet de 
Louis XIV. at the 
Tuileries and various 
other work in the same 
building. He was ap- 
pointed Director of the 
Academie Frangaise at 
Rome by Louis XIV., 
and whilst there pain- 
ted the four pictures 
which adorned the 
Salle des Gardes of 
the Queen at Ver- 
sailles. These paint- 
ings, two of which are 
now at Versailles and 
two at the Louvre, IN THE RUE ST. ANDRE, PARIS. 
made the reputation 

of Coypel, first by reason of the cleverness of execu- 
tion and also by reason of the protest which they 
made against the bad taste which commenced to 
invade France. 

In furniture the great artist was Boule, and Ballin 
for gold and silver work, both endowed with original 
talent, although moved by the unique idea of 
glorifying the Roi Soleil. 

André Boule (1642-1732) raised the designing of 
furniture to the height of an Art; he acquired great 
reputation for his furniture enriched with bronze, 
mosaics and gold ornaments, as well as with brass, 
horn and ivory, specimens of which are much sought 
after to-day and are known as the meubles de Boule. 
He knew how to decorate his furniture with carvings 





of all kinds of animals, flowers and fruit, and even 
historical subjects, hunting and battle scenes, and 
landscapes. Louis XIV., who was able to appre- 
ciate his talent, gave him an apartment at the 
Louvre and appointed him Engraver in Ordinary to 
the Royal Seal. In his 
certificate of office he 
received the title of 
Architect, Painter, 
Sculptor in Mosaic, 
Carver, &c., and in 
reality he united all 
these Arts, which per- 
mitted him to bring 
his furniture to the 
highest degree of ar- 
tistic perfection. He 
produced a large quan- 
tity of work destined 
for Versailles and the 
other royal residences. 

Claude Ballin (1615 
-1678), gold and silver- 
smith, first formed his 
ideas of Art by copy- 
ing the paintings of 
Le Poussin, and carried 
his art of metal work 
to the highest degree 
of perfection. He executed for Louis XIV. an 
enormous quantity of silver tables, consoles, can- 
delabra and vases, which that Prince was obliged 
to melt down later on to help pay the expenses 
of the war which terminated by the Peace of 
Ryswick. His nephew of the same name inherited 
his talent and produced a quantity of work dis- 
tinguished for its purity and elegance. 

Like Mazarin in politics, Colbert in administration, 
Vauban in war, Corneille, Moliére, Racine in litera- 
ture, all these artists contributed to the glory of the 
reign of Louis XIV., and made this King, who was 
in truth somewhat mediocre in intelligence, the 
centre of a talented society and the leader of an 
epoch truly great and fertile. 
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RIM’S DYKE HARROW 
WEALD THE RESIDENCE 


OF MR W S_ GILBERT 
R NORMAN SHAW _RA 
ARCHITECT 


THERE stretches out, on the northern borders of 
Middlesex, remote from the suburban area of London, 
although only twelve miles removed from the stress 
and turmoil of its streets, as fair and fertile an ex- 
panse of country as these islands can shew. The 
rich and park-like scenery of Harrow Weald has 
not yet come within the clutches of the builder 
of more or less desirable villa residences, and on 
a golden afternoon of late July, when the scent 
of the hay is fragrant in all the meadows round- 
about, it is possible, like another exploring Columbus, 
“silent upon a peale in Darien,” to ascend the 
uplands which run parallel with the borders of 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire, to gaze out over the 
fertile meads and woody parks, and, with the ex- 
ception of Harrow seated in majesty upon its hill, 
to discover, within the circuit of your gaze, none of 
the habitations of man. This lovely wealden district, 
comparable in beauty and fertility, if not in extent, 
with the Weald of Kent, is bounded to the east and 
west by Hendon and Pinner, to the south by the 
rising ground about Sudbury and Northolt, and to 
the north by the old-world village of Great Stanmore 
and the high ground through which runs that ancient 
fosse known as Grim’s Dyke. 

Here, where the Dyke wends its way past the tall 
bracken of Harrow Weald Common, and through 
the tangled coppices of pines and oaks and the 
graceful silver birch, Norman Shaw built, in 1870, 
a fine house for Frederick Goodall, the Royal 
Academician. One does not know by what for- 
tunate circumstance the painter became acquainted 
with this breezy upland, whose bracing yet soft 
atmosphere is not the least of its charms, but 





certainly the scenery and the rustic cottages 
scattered here and there by the roadside are 
eminently paintable, and little “bits” in the turn 
of the road, or by the untouched selvedge of the 
Common, recall the fine free canvases of Morland 
and Gainsborough, if not also those grand breezy 
pictures of David Cox and Old Crome. Materials 
for a Morland exist within eye-shot of the lodge 
which guards the carriage drive to Grim’s Dyke, in 
the roadside inn whose quaint sign, the “Case is 
Altered,” is supported on a tall post amid embower- 
ing trees; and the rustic waggoners’ carouse by the 
benches outside the threshold, just as they did when 
that dissolute genius settled a tavern score with a 
sketch, a hundred years ago. 

It was when Norman Shaw’s reputation was still 
in the making that Grim’s Dyke was built, and 
it remained still for that artist among Architects to 
prove what he had set out to prove, that old English 
Architecture, from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
downwards, was not really, as so many had appa- 
rently imagined, incompatible with modern ideas of 
comfort. At that time, twenty-seven years ago, the 
Gothic revivalists who had attempted to force their 
convictions upon the age had begun to suffer from 
their own extravagances. They were enthusiasts 
for Gothic and Purists, and would abate no jot of 
their purely antiquarian enthusiasm in order to 
render habitations the more habitable. They had, 
in fact, the ecclesiastical warp which ran through all 
their doings, and clients in those days had to accept 
Gothic in every conceivable form. 

The genius of Mr. Norman Shaw is distinctly 
eclectic. He has, in the course of his long and 
brilliant career, studied the best wherever he has 
found it in the works of the old men, and in 
doing so has assuaged the angularity and abated 
the harsh treatment which distinguish much of it. 
There is, perhaps, no sorrow more poignant than 
that of the man who, gifted with artistic sensibility 
and blessed in the possession of an old English 
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home, finds that home, for all his delight in the 
beauty of mellowed brick and lichened stone, prac- 
tically uninhabitable. Try though he may, he can- 
not be comfortable there, and, in the end, he begins 
—dquite unreasonably—to suspect his artistic sym- 
pathy an affectation and himself something of a 
humbug. His sympathies and reverence for the 
old work forbid his laying hands upon it, and 
yet it is abundantly patent to him that those 
low-browed passages, those insufficiently fenestrated 
rooms, might with advantage be altered to suit 
modern ideas. Walls built, centuries since, four 
or five feet thick for security, are quite three feet 
too deep for the householder who pays his 
rates and taxes and puts his trust in Providence 
and the police. When there were no police and 
Might was Right, men could endure the darkling 
rooms which were the outcome of windows few and 
small, and of walls along whose deep embrasures the 
light of heaven exhausted itself. 

At Grim’s Dyke, as elsewhere “all along the line,” 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s fine perceptions merit the 
earnest study and the admiration of our time. No 
need to appeal for appreciation of his work, for it 
has long since won the highest possible praise and 
earned that most honest of all recognition, the con- 
sistent—and yet inconsistent—following of the lead 
he has created. The artistic salvation of domestic 
work was to be gained in other ways than that of 
slavishly copying any particular period, and to this 
discovery we owe the Architect of Grim’s Dyke the 
inestimable blessing, among others, of the extermina- 
tion of the “ Italian villa.” 

Just how much this means you may see who 
wander to the portals of Mr. Gilbert’s lovely house ; 
for, not so far away from it is one of those egregious 
habitations, built of honest stock brick, with a dis- 
honest coating of stucco, aping the fine building- 
stone or the marble of an Italian villa on the shores 
of Lake Como or Maggiore. 

The estate on which the house of Grim’s Dyke 
is built extends to a hundred and ten acres of mixed 
woodland, garden and farm-land. The approach 
from the highway is guarded by a gabled red-brick 
and timbered lodge, and goes, in something like a 
quarter of a mile of curving carriage drive, through 
plantations of pines and silver birches, to the 
house which, curiously situated in a slight depres- 
sion on this commanding upland, with its surround- 
ing trees, commands no view and is thoroughly 
masked from the outer world. From the lodge the 


eye ranges to Harrow, whose needle-spire soars 
above its neighbouring elms, four and a half miles 
away. From this standpoint, so clear is the atmo- 
sphere, you can make out the details of the very 
varied Architecture which crowds upon that scholastic 
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hill. There is the parish church of many periods 
with chapel of Sir Gilbert Scott’s designing, Burges’ 
Speech-Room, Cockerell’s additions to the school, 
and T. G. Jackson’s boarding-house. For the proper 
identification of all these it may be conceded that 
the Eye of Faith is necessary, but it is quite possible 
to recognise a design of Scott’s as far as sight 
carries, which may or may not be an admiring 
criticism. 

It is easy to see what considerations weighed with 
Norman Shaw when he tucked away the house of 
Grim’s Dyke behind the coppice, and in a fold of 
the hill which shuts off this grand panorama from 
the view. He wanted to bring the Dyke itself, and 
the terraces that would spring from it, into the com- 
position, and although no sign of this is given in the 
original sketch, we know a man by his work, and 
this is not the only instance by many that Mr. Shaw 
has evidenced the enormous value of “ site” to the 
artistry of an architect’s creation. At any rate, Mr. 
Gilbert’s criticism on the selection is shrewd and 
incisive. It will be seen that he approves the isola- 
tion and the curtailed outlook. “It isa grand scene 
over Harrow Weald, and, like one’s first glimpse of 
the Alps, commands admiration. You say, ‘How 
magnificent !’ and think you could look at it all day 
and every day; but when you see it the next 
morning you remark, ‘Ah, there’s that view!’ and 
the day following, and for ever afterwards, if you 
were obliged to have it under your windows, you 
would be bored by it ; as it is, 1 can walk out and 
see it if I want to.” Which is true enough and 
quite worthy of the author of the Bab Ballads and 
the dramatist of many delightful plays cast in that 
convention which is so peculiar to himself that it 
has been called “ Gilbertian humour.” 

The near approach is one which would by no 
means please a nouveau riche, for after leaving the 
plantations and the bracken behind, the carriage-way 
dips gently downwards, bringing one to the house by 
a route which almost convinces you that you have 
taken the wrong turning and come in by the back 
way. Suddenly, however, the drive opens out toa 
broad stretch of gravel and the magnificent. gabled 
front of .Grim’s Dyke stands on the left hand. 
The twenty-seven years that have passed since the 
house was finished have dealt kindly with this 
mingled work of red-brick, stone and timber. The 
chief feature of the front, the great timbered gable 
which projects in two storeys above the porch, has 
weathered delightfully, house-martins have built 
their nests under the eaves, and ivy has grown 
luxuriantly over the solid brickwork of the ground 
floor. To the right hand, as you face the house, 
rise two smaller gables from whose midst a tall 
clustered chimney stack soars above the roofs. A 
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PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR 


GRIM’S DYKE, AS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED BY R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 
During the erection, the Circular Staircase from Painting Room Store was placed at the extreme angle of the building and a big criel was thrown out from the 


Drawing Room. Since Mr. Shaw completed the House, large additions and some alterations have been made. 
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DRAWN BY R. NORMAN SHAW, 


THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 











ACROSS THE MOAT 


plain stretch of wall-surface, now ivy grown, gives a 
strong character to the extreme right angle, while 
between the projecting chimney-breast and the 
porch the whole intervening space is occupied by 
the many-mullioned windows of the hall. 


Economy 
with efficiency was the note of Grim’s Dyke when 
Mr. Shaw built it; it still is a legend among Archi- 
tects that it was for its size one of the cheapest 
houses its Architect ever put up. 

When Mr. Goodall sold it and was succeeded by 
Mr. Heriot, the new owner spent a considerable 
sum in beautifying the grounds and extending 
beyond the kitchen department a large billiard- 
room, the details of which are lamentably incon- 
gruous. Mr. Gilbert, settling here from his town 
house in Harrington Gardens seven years ago, has 
since made considerable additions in the way of 
building new bedrooms over the billiard-room of 
his predecessor and naturally destroying altogether 
the “ Scale ” of the whole domestic quarter. Neces- 
sity therefore demanded various rearrangements of 
the ground floor, which are not even now quite 
complete. It is difficult to convince the lay mind 
that it is impossible to double or treble the sleeping 
capacity of a house without throwing out of gear the 
administrative department, and although patching 
and adding and enlarging increases the delightful 
inconsequence of a country house, it does not—and it 
cannot—add dignity to the Architectural composition 
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or keep up the “ balance of parts,” which is the very 
essence of Architectural congruity. It 
known who designed the billiard-room at Grim’s 
Dyke, and Mr. Gilbert does not even know. It is 
charitable enough to schedule it as a lost oppor- 
tunity, but then only Norman Shaw himself should 
have touched it. 

Built in the first 
studio was the chief consideration in the plan- 
ning of the house, and everything else, if not 


is not 


instance for an artist, the 


indeed of quite minor consideration, was at least 
subservient to it. And the plan gives the conviction 
about the site, for the turning of the axis is logically 
arrived at and is no mere “trick” for effect. The 
main part of the house is square with the terrace 
commanding the Dyke, as seen in the exquisite 
photograph above, and the mere necessity of the 
studio being due north and south gives character to 
the plan which the recent additions have so utterly 
destroyed. Grim’s Dyke remained “Grame’s” Dyke 
until some time after Mr. Gilbert had settled here, 
when, tired at length of the quite unnecessary and 
arbitrary variation of a title, he restored the original 
spelling of that ancient earthwork which runs through 
the grounds and gives the place its impressive, and, 
indeed, only possible name. The imagination 
boggles at Mr. Gilbert, of all men, finding a home in 
a “ Rochlea,” “ The Laurels,” or any other name of 
obvious suburban mintage, and it was quite to be 
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expected that he would sweep away the affectation 
in the sham medizvalism of “Graeme.” But when 
you ask him how the spelling came thus to be 
altered back to its original form, he says simply that 
he thought a name of two thousand years’ lineage 
was quite respectable enough for him. At which 
saying your mind travels back quickly to the anti- 
Philistine hatred which “ Bab” must have for that 
truly middle-class British adjective, and you find 
yourself quoting the line from the Sorcerer respect- 
ing the “respectable Q.C.,” which was alway 
irresistible, for are not all Q.C.’s respectable, even 
as, in the days of chivalry, all knights were brave 
and ladies fair ? 

The oriel which, placed beneath its effective 
gable, looks at an angle upon the drive, as seen here 
in the architect’s drawing, is one of the studio 
windows ; it commands the west, and it was here 
that Mr. Goodall was wont to sit and paint sunsets. 

A flight of five steps leads into the porch, and so, 
to the right, into the hall, from which, in front, to 
rightand left respectively, entrance is gained to dining- 
room, study, and to the short flight of stairs which 
leads along a corridor to the drawing-room. A great 
model of a three-decker man-o’-war stands by the 
window of the hall, the masts rising to the ceiling. 
Sixteen feet in length, it is complete down to the 
smallest detail of spars and rigging, and was 
originally made as a model for the set scene which 
served for the two acts of H.M.S. Pinafore. At that 
time, however, the bow was not included, and this 
was added when the revival ended its run at the 
Savoy Theatre and the model was no longer needed. 
Over the hall fireplace are three niches filled with 
fourteenth century alabaster carvings representing 
the Nativity. 

The corridor, through which the backward glance 
from the drawing-room reveals a long vista of picture- 
hung walls and richly-carved balusters down into the 
hall, is always a delightful feature in Norman Shaw’s 
houses. The drawing-room is a dream of beauty, 
and has doubtless gained in its transition from a 
studio. An immense and lofty room, its roof is tim- 
bered, and something of the kind which they call in 
the Cornish Churches—where its like may be seen— 
“cradle” or “waggon” roofs. It is, as from its origin 
one is prepared to find, a very well lighted room, with 
windows occupying all the available wall-space at 
either end, and the oriel already referred to in one 
of the angles. The room is lit at night by a central 
chandelier made of copper, brass and silvered metal 
by Strode & Co. Wax candles only are used. This 
chandelier will be noticed in the accompanying illus- 
tration of the room. 

The great alabaster chimney-piece was designed 
by Ernest George, after a sketch supplied by Mr. 
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Gilbert himself, and exhibits some very fine 
carving of festooned fruits and flowers, between the 
terminal female figures which divide the upper part 
into four panels. The caryatides, two grinning 
satyrs, are quite unusual, and, a liking for grotesques 
being assumed, are very fine of their kind. The 
whole is a singular design of mingled Early and 
Late Renaissance feeling, and the alabaster from 
which it is carved is magnificent. A French sculptor 
was originally employed upon it, with the result that 
the female figures were, to put it in a mild way, 
fleshly, and the whole design under that craftsman’s 
hands bade fair to become a very characteristic 
example of French Art of the Third Empire period. 
Mr. Gilbert saw this Palais Royal horror developing 
before his eyes with disgust, and asked that sculptor 
if he did not employ a model? “Me!” queried the 
outraged Frenchman, “I have no need of ye 
mod-el !” 

“ Indeed,” replied the dramatist, “ Michael Angelo 
would have had a model,” and so the irate artist 
was dispensed with, and the work was given to an 
English sculptor whom Mr. Gilbert, named to the 
architects. The result was eminently satisfactory, 
“but as he only worked three days a week and 
drank on the other three, I had to allow him eight 
months instead of four to complete the task,” adds 
Mr. Gilbert, significantly. 

The dining-room seems comparatively small after 
leaving this large apartment and, as hinted before, 
Mr. Gilbert contemplates enlarging it. Some fine 
old oak furniture may be seen-here, and there is an 
ingle-nook at one end. The oak sideboard has 
an interesting history. It was made in 1631 for one 
Sir Thomas Holt, who in a fury slew his cook. 
Perhaps Sir Thomas suffered from dyspepsia and 
the cook was not a cordon bleu. In that case he 
should not have murdered the man but have made ~ 
his “ punishment fit the crime” by compelling him 
to partake largely of his own cookery. But he was 
not a humorist, and as contemporary accounts go, 
“ tooke a cleever ande hytt hys cooke with ye same 
uppon ye hedde, ande so clave hys hedde that one 
syde thereof felle uppon one of hys shoulders ande 
ye other syde on ye other shoulder.” 

Sir Thomas was not convicted of murder, for the 
argument that the indictment did not specifically 
charge him with slaying the man although his head 
was thus chopped-in halves prevailed, and he was 
acquitted. This proves, as Mr. Gilbert must himself 
have found, that the Law is an excellent foster- 
mother of humour. 

The Library—originally the drawing-room—is 
now, as the studio was once, the centre of the house. 
Here Mr. Gilbert works, seated, not at a desk, but in 
a capacious armchair with a writing pad on his lap. 
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Grim’s 


It is a light, airy, and pleasant room, with a window 
opening on to the terrace and commanding a view of 
the formal garden outside and the hillside wildness 
of the woods beyond, with the two pigeon-houses, 
between which the white pigeons— “ decorative 
features” Mr. Gilbert calls them—fly in graceful 
parabolic flights. A sundial stands in the centre of 
the patterned 
flower beds and 
gives that air of 
repose and anti- 
quity which is 
the peculiar pro- 
perty of dials. 
They need not 
be old, indeed 
this one is not. 
But old or new 
they argue se- 
venteenth and 
eighteenth cen- 
tury ease, and 
generally bear 
Latin inscrip- 
tions, which tes- 
tify alike to the 
piety and the 
learning of our 
forefathers. 
There has been 
a book written 
about  sundials, 
and the inscrip- 
them 
are collected by 
quite a number 


tions on 


of enthusiasts. 
Of these was that 
lady of whom 
Mr. Gilbert tells 
a delightful little 
story. 

She was, as 
she could not 
choose but be, 
charmed with 
the beauty 
house and 


of 


MR. GILBERT, IN THE PORCH. 


grounds, and the sundial came in as a climax of 
it all. 

“Ts thata sundial, Mr. Gilbert ? ” she asked in an 
ecstasy. 


“Ts there an inscription on it ?” 
“Yes,” replied the humorist to both her queries. 
“May I see it?” and with the accorded permis- 
sion and a note book she walked over and read on 
the dial an inscription which certainly was not 








Dyke. 


classical. 


It merely stated that the same was manu- 
factured by 
“THe ARMY AND Navy STorgEs.” 


The Tennis Court and The Dyke, which, bordered 
with tall bulrushes, spanned with rustic moss-grown 
bridges, and bearing on its placid surface rare 
varieties of water-lilies, resemble very closely the 
beautiful second 
set in Patience, 
painted by Em- 
den, ‘“ A Glade” 
in the grounds 
of Castle Bun- 
thorne. 

Norman Shaw 
has proved him- 
self here an ar- 
tist in the use of 
materials as well 
as in planning, 
for in the terrace 
walls which en- 
close the Tennis 
Court, as well as 
in the bridges, 
he has 
cunning mixture 
red brick, 
worked _ stones 
and_ unchipped 
flints laid in irre- 
gular courses in 
thick beds 
mortar, the kind 
of old wall one 
sees fre- 
quently in 
Hampshire, that 
county of flints. 
the 
stones 


used a 


of 


of 


very 


Some of 
worked 
came from Har- 
row Church, 
which was being 
“restored” while 
Grim’s Dyke was 
in progress, and 
fragments of in- 
scriptions peer mysteriously from the bricks and 
flints, beginning and ending with equal suddenness 
and perplexing the beholder with queries that 
cannot now be satisfied. 
How finely the gables of the house compose with 
the Dyke, and with what a grandly “built-up” 
aspect the Architect has endowed the front, as seen 
from the Tennis Court, the illustrations to this 
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article may sufficiently well prove. Nature, too, has 
done wonders in the twenty-seven years since the 
building was done, the gardens trimmed out of the 
wild uplands, the plantations set, and the Dyke 
broadened out. It is a romantic relic of a bye-gone 
order of things, this great earthwork, with its fosse 
and corresponding vallum, the fosse filled now with 
water from land-springs and the vallum thickly over- 
grown with trees. Twenty centuries ago, its course 
through Middlesex, Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire 
defined the beunds.of the kingdom of Cassivellaunus. 
It went quite regardless of natural features, pursuing 
its course up hill 
and down dale, and 
was not so much 
what Lord Bea- 
consfield, in speak- 
ing of the moun- 
tain ranges which 
separate India from 
Afghanistan, called 
a “scientific fron- 
tier,” as a purely 
military and arbi- 
trary dividing-line 
between the domi- _ 
nions of antagonis- 
tic British kinglets. 
Who “Grim” was 
whose 
taches to it, let 
antiquarians decide, 


name _at- 


but certain it is that 
Death, sudden and 
terrible, lurked in 
the shadow of the 
Dyke when it was 
maintained as a 
military work, and 
intercourse between 
the nations — or 
rather shall we say 
the tribes? — was 
forbidden. That 
these Dykes, which occur frequently in the Marsh- 
lands between the territories of the varied tribes 
which once occupied these islands, were ever 
effective precautions against invasions of terri- 
tory, has been gravely doubted by antiquarians. 
It must not be lost sight of, however, that 
these barriers, set between tribes and races con- 
sumed with a lively hatred of one another, were 
primarily designed, not to prevent invasions so much 
as to check the petty border forays that harassed 
and unsettled the frontiers, and usually resolved 
themselves into nothing more serious than the raid- 
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The Mantelpiece is not by Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. 





ing of cattle by small bands, and the pillaging of 
homesteads. 

We may concede that an army of invasion would 

have experienced little difficulty in overpassing the 
Dyke, but to marauders returning from a foray, laden 
with spoils and encumbered with the cattle they had 
driven off, it must have proved a serious obstacle. 
Plunder might be taken across without much delay, 
but the raided flocks and herds, which in those days 
when manufactures were not dreamt of, and every 
man was either an agriculturist or a warrior, and, at 
a pinch, both, formed the wealth of nations, were 
not so readily driven 
across mounds and 
deep ditches. To 
leave the cattle be- 
hind would be to 
fail in the foremost 
object of their raid ; 
to remain meant 
certain death at the 
hands of the pur- 
suers. 
’ The average 
height of the re- 
maining portion of 
the vallum of Grim’s 
Dyke (and long 
stretches of it have 
been ploughed 
level) may be put at 
ten feet, while the 
ditch has a depth 
of six and a width 
of twelve feet, and 
thus it may readily 
be imagined that 
when it was built 
it was a really for- 
midable bulwark. 
Its purpose has 
passed away now 
for many centuries, 
and it serves at the 
present day to give a grateful touch of old-world 
mysticism to a house and gardens but a generation 
old. 

A curious relic of old London may be seen here, 
standing in midst of these quiet waters, and green 
with the moisture dropping from the overhanging 
trees. This is the contemporary statue of Charles 
the Second from the garden of Soho Square, where 
it stood ever since the days of the Merry Monarch 
(when the place was called King Square) until 
twenty-five years since, when Mr. Blackwell, an 
enterprising London merchant, presented it and 
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Grim’s Dyke. 


its battered pedestal to Mr. Frederick Goodall. 
The statue is carved in stone, in the extra- 
ordinary classical convention that obtained through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and even penetrated into the first quarter of 
the nineteenth, impelling our sculptors to robe 
kings, statesmen, heroes and engineers in Roman 
togas which they never wore, and would, very 
properly too, have been ashamed to wear. So, 
thus we see Charles in a flowing wig, armour, 
sandalled feet, and a long, long robe falling from 
his shoulders. One wonders if this whimsical 
statue, with its odd 
mixture of the cos- 
tume of the fifth 
century and the six- 
teenth, gave Mr. Gil- 
bert the idea for 
the grotesque dress 
provided for Mr. 
Barrington in the 
second act of the 
Grand Duke? or 
whether it  sug- 
gested the statue 
of the Regent in 
His Excellency ? 

Of one thing we 
may be certain ; 
that Mr. Gilbert 
might to advan- 
tage teach Archi- 
tects a very great 
deal of the art 
of landscape gar- 
dening. One can 
imagine what 
Grim’s Dyke would 
have been in the 
hands of a modern 
Philistine, who 
would ; smother 


the terraces with A CORNER OF THE DRAWING ROOM. 


statuary and bring 
“sanitary science” to bear upon the water-ways 
of the Dyke itself. Rarely in modern Archi- 
tecture, and in modern landscape gardening, do 
we find poor old Nature getting a chance to assert 
itseli. The lawns at Harrow are as trim, as soft, as 
even and as velvety as any in the county, but the 
borders are rich in the handiwork of nature, and 
only repressed by the hand of man when the very 
luxuriance of its growth would otherwise run away 
with its discretion. 

Those of us who know the author of Patience may 
know;how Mr. Gilbert could fall upon the wretched 





gardener who would dare to trim his hedges with 
the accuracy of a hairdresser, but then the author of 
Patience was a stage manager of rare ability, and few 
who had not the gift of dramatic, or rather stage 
effect, could well appreciate the delightful scene 
which the camera of Mr. Gilbert himself has 
depicted on the next page 

Again, the tine model of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Pina- 
fore,” which stands in the hall, is in itself a dramatic 
touch very valuable on a first entry of Grim’s Dyke. 
In the grounds one gets a happy and delightful 
juxtaposition of the wild bracken creeping away 
from a velvety 
lawn and running 
free through the 
mystery of wood 
and hillside. 
None, perhaps, but 
a Gilbert would 
have valued so 
highly the decora- 
tive effect of those 
white pigeons; 
none but a Gilbert 
would tolerate the 
“effect” of rabbits 
in their wild con- 
dition, scuttling 
across the lawns at 
the approach of 
visitors, and few 
of us know the 
value of a_ leaf- 
flecked gravel-path, 
as you may see on 
the slopes of 
Harrow Weald just 
when the first days 
of early autumn 
are asserting their 
sovereignty. 

The present 
PHOTO BY THE EDITOR. owner of Grim’s 
Dyke professes very 
frankly to be at issue with the eminent Architect 
of his house over fireplaces, and therefore we find 
that the mantel in Mr. Gilbert’s own room is not 
that which Mr. Norman Shaw erected. We are 
ourselves at. issue with Mr. Gilbert over this, but, 
then, the masterly way in which he himself re- 
arranged and re-planned the kitchen department 
almost prompts us to forgive him for this trifling 
touch of vandalism. On the other hand, the truly 
magnificent and gorgeous overmantel in the drawing 
room already spoken of, and which quite equals 
Mr. Shaw’s very fine example found at Lord 
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THE BATHING CABIN AND KING CHARLES’ STATUE IN THE GROUNDS. 


Armstrong’s place at Rothbury shows very clearly 
how truly Mr. Gilbert himself is imbued with artistic 
perception. 

But is it within the proper scope of this article 
to enlarge upon the delightful fact of this fine 
house being the work of our foremost Architect, 
and now the residence of our leading Humorist ? 
Surely it is, and it may be permitted, perhaps, to 
recount the delight which Mr. Gilbert owns to 
taking in his house and his beautifully-varied 
demesne. He generally goes abroad for the 
winter months, in search of sunshine, “and yet,” 
he says, “I am not happy until I reach home 
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again. I hope, except for holidays, never to 
leave Grim’s Dyke.’’ For the dramatist, who has 
lived so long in the full glare of publicity, to leave 
London and to become, as Mr. Gilbert has done, 
a gentleman-farmer, may seem a radical change, 
but that way lies content and peace, and be 
it said here that Mr. Gilbert lives up to the past, his 
farm being a model one and conducted on business 
principles. He is a Justice of the Peace and sits 
on the Harrow Bench, from which it has been 
whispered that he delivers judgments of Rhadaman- 
thine severity. But this is something less, or some- 
thing more, than truth. 





MR. GILBERT'S ‘‘ DECORATIVE FEATURES,” 
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IR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND 
THE CITY CHURCHES ' BY 
ARTHUR STRATTON ARIBA 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


THE group of Churches erected in the City of 
London by Sir Christopher Wren have never received 
the universal 
recognition of 
a foremost 
place amongst 
the art. trea- 
sures of this 
country, 
which they 
unquestion- 
ably merit, nor 
has one tithe 
of the honour 
been paid to 
them which 
has been so 
often lavished 
upon less 
worthy monu- 
ments. It is 
true that at 
the time of 
their erection, 
and for a 
subsequent 
period, marked by the works of a school which drew 
its inspiration largely from them, their influence was 
paramount: they were, moreover, recognised en 
masse as constituting an invaluable and indispensable 
link in the long chain of Church building history. 
But this was not of 
long duration. A time 
came when it was con- 
sidered expedient that 
they should be 
proved upon in a 
variety of ways, and 
many have been shorn 
of their original charac- 
ter and rendered worse 
than common-place in 
the process by the in- 
troduction of villainous 
stained glass, bad colour decoration, and other so- 
called adornments, whilst even now it is necessary 
that from time to time the most strenuous efforts 
should be made, not merely to prevent further 
esthetic ruin, but even their total demolition. 


im- 


PLAN OF ST. MICHAEL. 





Wren’s City Churches. 





ST. MICHAEL, WOOD STREET, E.C.—ABOUT TO BE PULLED DOWN. 





Already, for the most part through vandalism and 
gross utilitarianism, has their number been reduced 
by fifteen, whilst others are in daily peril. 

A few observant writers have now and again drawn 
attention to these works of Wren, extolling their 
charms ; but to a large majority they are stiil unknown, 
and but few recognise what London, as a monu- 
mental city, owes to the series of towers and spires, 
which not unfrequently are the only evidences of 
their _exist- 
ence at all to 
the every-day 
frequenter of 
the streets. A 
study of these 
churches 
opens up 
many trains of 
thought, and 
suggests many 
possible lines 
of investiga- 
tion, other 
than that 
from a purely 
Architectural 
point of view. 
Their place in 
the evolution 
of architec- 
tural styles is 
unique. Whilst 
belonging to 
our own time, inasmuch as they were produced by 
methodsalmost identical with those prevalent amongst 
us to-day, they are, nevertheless, redolent of an earlier 
civilisation, extinct, yet existing in and manifesting 
itself in the spirit in which they were conceived. 

The London of me- 
dizeval days, almost ob- 
literated from the face 
of the earth by one un- 
paralleled catastrophe, 
could not fail to reap- 
pear more or less in 
altered guise, when the 
time came for rebuild- 
ing it. The Great Fire 
of 1666 swept all be- 
fore it, the picturesque 
streets were _ trans- 
formed into shattered and shapeless masses of 
desolation. The aspect of the city was changed, 
and in changing marked a remarkable epoch. 

Never, possibly in the course of history, has such 
an opportunity presented itself, never has such a 
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wide spreading demand been so all-su‘ficiently met. 
At such a crisis it would have been little wonder had 
the resourcefulness of man been taxed beyond its 
capabilities. Such, however, was very far from being 
the actual case. Misfortunes only proved to be 
incentives to increased energy; calamities were 
turned into blessings; the indomitable English 
courage had prevailed. How can we rejoice enough 
that at such a time a leader was forthcoming, large 
enough in his views, and skilled enough in his craft, 
to grasp the situation in its entirety and to rise 
to the occasion? Amateur Architect though Wren 
practically was when the call came, he never sur- 
passed some of his earlier works for beauty, and 
omitting for the moment all thoughts of the many 
other evidences of it in so many isolated examples 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, the 
City Churches testify to the greatness of his powers 
of concentration and organisation, and exhibit that 
consistency and uniformity of thought which alone 
can make a great scheme successful. 

The innumerable Churches which perished in the 
fire, sprinkled in close proximity everywhere within 
the City walls, but without apparent relation one to 
another as regards site or systematic grouping, were 
all of a strictly Gothic type. They had been erected 
by a people to meet their immediate requirements, 
and were the direct outcome of the ritual practised. 
In the interval which had elapsed between the days 
in which they were built and the period with which 
we are dealing, vast changes had come over the 
land. The irresistible tide of the Reformation had 
passed over it. The reversion to Classic modes of 
thought.and to Classic modes of expression had long 
been universally gaining ground. Literature first, 
then Architecture re-echoed the movement. Already 
the Gothic Cathedral of St. Paul was succumbing to 
it. A portico, designed on strictly Classic principles, 
replaced the greater portion of the old West Front, 
and a scheme was on foot to transform the whole 
interior by remodelling, wherever possible, in “a 
good Roman manner.” This was not without its 
significance. It was but the first fruits of an in- 
tellectual awakening, destined to find London in 
ruins, and to leave her enriched and beautified 
beyond measure at the hand of one of the greatest 
Architects ever produced in this country—possibly 
the greatest of all on this side of the Reformation. 

It may be well here to briefly glance at the outlines 
of the early career of Sir Christopher Wren, before 
proceeding to discuss in detail the particular works 
of his with which we are concerned, and at the same 
time to note the principal influences at work to 
restrict him, and to dictate to him the nature of his 
architectural productions. Born in 1632, the first 
thirty years of his life found him deeply wedded to 
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scientific research. At the time of the Great Fire he 
held the appointment, amongst others, of Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at the University of Oxford, 
and he was well known in scientific circles all over 
Europe asa most brilliant astronomer, mathematician 
and geometrician. In those days a knowledge of 
Architecture was indispensable to the education of 
every gentleman ; he would thus have been intro- 
duced to the study early in life, but there is abundant 
proof that he was keenly fascinated by its alluring 
charms at an age when he had no idea that he would 
ever be called upon to practise it as an Art, to the 
exclusion of all else. The country at this time was 
in a terribly perturbed condition. The talents of 
Inigo Jones had been allowed to lie idle; no im- 
mediate results had emanated from his efforts, and, 
there being no demand for ecclesiastical buildings, 
little thought was bestowed upon them. But young 
Wren was finding time and opportunities in the 
midst of his scientific studies to fit himself to further 
the claims of Palladian Architecture to a home on 
English soil. At both Oxford and Cambridge he 
had already carried out certain secular works, and in 
1665 he visited France for the express purpose of 
studying Architecture. With that his architectural 
training ended. Such as it was, it left an indelible 
mark on his future undertakings. Evidence is every- 
where visible of the influence of his predecessor, 
Inigo Jones, in England, and of his contemporaries 
of the Louis XIV. period in France, upon his own 
designs. 

Traditions in this country were lost; no longer 
did an awe-inspiring and miracle-working religion 
beget heaven soaring structures, traceable to no 
other genesis than to the over-heated imaginations 
of an illiterate and enthusiastically devout people. 

The whole order of things was transformed. The 
omnipotence of man was uppermost in the thoughts 
of all, fostering a love for man’s handiwork and man’s 
individuality. In no way was this so cherished as in 
the divorce between the architect—the master-mind— 
and the craftsman who laboured to put ideas conveyed 
to him into concrete form. This led to a system 
already established by Wren’s time, which has been 
handed down to our own day, with increasing per- 
sistence and wide-spread results. Consequent upon 
this, and upon other considerations which we shall dis- 
cuss in due course, it became one of the all-pervading 
principles of his work generally, and of the City 
Churches in particular, that he should rely constantly 
upon true proportion of mass to mass and of solids 
to voids, and upon simple flow and elegance of line, 
rather than upon detail and applied enrichment. 

His mathematical knowledge on the one hand, and 
the necessity for only producing such designs as 
could be readily executed from drawings by the 
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ordinary artisan of the time on the other, were 
thus potent factors in his work. Whenever un- 
trammelled by other considerations, pure Architec- 


Wren’s City Churches. 





irrespective of religious associations ; not that we 
have any réason to believe that he looked irreverently 
upon sites which had been hallowed for so many 





ST. SWITHIN, CANNON STREET. 


ture resulted through force of true structural motive. 
But very frequently indeed there were other con- 
siderations of a practical nature, which could not be 
ignored when the time came for rebuilding many of 
the Churches which had been burned down. 

We have seen that these were one and all of a 
Medizval type ; that is to say, having wide buttressed 
Aisles and Naves 


separated by eos | p % 4p 


ST. BENET FINK, THREADNEEDLE STREET—NOW DEMOLISHED. 


centuries by the presence of successive monuments 
of religion, but rather that his intense love for order 
and rhythm would not have allowed him to perpetuate 
such gross irregularity. 

We know from his general plan for the rebuilding 
of London that symmetry would have reigned in the 
place of confusion, and that each Church would have 
been placed ona 
prominent and 
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widely - spaced 
piers carrying an 
Arcade; occa- 
sionally, only in London, prolonged eastward into a 
Sanctuary, the limits of each marked by a Chancel 
Arch or Screen, and a-Tower, generally at the west 
end. 

The foundations of these Churches for the most 
part remained intact, and in the majority of cases, 
no doubt, considerable masses of charred, but sound 
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ST. ANTHOLIN, WATLING STREET—-NOW DEMOLISHED. 


walling, stood erect. Had Wren been allowed his 
own way to any extent on the rebuilding of the 
City, these would have soon been swept away, quite 
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suitable site, 
dominating the 
setting out of 
the thoroughfares and open spaces in its immediate 
vicinity. But there were too many interests to be 
considered to make this practicable in a city which, 
even then, was overrun by individual enterprise, 
with no central controlling power to govern its 
architectural aspect. In spite of -Wren’s efforts, 
these existing sites, for most part hidden away and 
nearly always irregular and awkward, had to 
be re-used, and very often, indeed, to save 
expense, the old foundations and charred walls 
had to be incorporated in the new buildings. 
Here was a decidedly potent restraint which 
had inevitably to be faced. From comparison 
with existing examples, we gain a good idea 
what forms those remaining must have 
assumed, and what would have been the nature 
of the areas enclosed, and we have seen what 
a change had come over the ritual of the 
Church in England. The need for wide pro- 
cessional Aisles and ample Altar accommo- 
dation no longer existed: the ritual did not 
require them. Churches were now as much 
places for hearing sermons in as for anything 
else, and the one consideration to be studied 
above all others was that they should be suited 
for the gathering of large congregations, and that 
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every individual comprising them should be able 
to hear distinctly without undue effort on the 
part of the preacher. This is obviously most readily 
afforded by a large central space, unbroken as 


Noojoos 
ST. MARY, ABCHURCH—SECTION. 


far as possible by columns or piers. Wren fully 
realised this, and whenever at liberty to make a 
free choice he adapted a plan in which the central 
area was the governing feature of the design. This 
he sometimes left completely open, especially when 
re-erecting on the sites of the smaller Churches, and 
by reducing them first to an approximate square, 
circle, or other geometrical figure, surmounted the 
whole by a cupola when practicable. At other 
times columns were inserted to bring about this 
crowning feature, in the use of which Wren always 
revelled and generally far excelled his other pro- 
ductions. But in comparatively few instances only 
would the sites allow of this treatment ; they were 
nearly all considerably greater in their length than in 
their breadth, and called for the basilican arrange- 
ment of Nave and Aisles alony a central axis, and 
vaulted or ceiled throughout, as distinguished from 
the Byzantine, arranged about a central point and 
domed or ceiled throughout. Classing the Churches 
broadly under these two heads, they may then be 
further sub-divided into the five groups according to 
the form of plan and the mode of roofing consequent 
upon it, as shewn in the accompanying table. There 
are two or three examples which almost defy classi- 
fication, owing to their extreme irregularity, which, 
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as we shall see, was in each case directly consequent 
upon the restrictions imposed. With these few 
exceptions they offer little trouble and approach 
nearer to the full development of their respective 
types in proportion to the freedom 
allowed in planning them. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CITY 
CHURCHES. 


Those printed with an asterisk against them 
have since been removed or destroyed from 
various causes. 

S. denotes Stone Steeple or Lantern. 
L. denotes Lead Spire or Lantern. 
T. denotes Tower only. 





CENTRAL AREA PLAN. 
Domed. 
S. St. Stephen, Walbrook, 1672-9. 
*T. St. Benet Fink, Threadneedle 
Street, 1673. 
L. St. Swithin, Cannon Street, 1678-9. 
*S. St. Antholin, Watling Street, 1682. 
L. St. Mildred, Bread Street, 1677- 


1683. 
L. St. Mary, Abchurch, Abchurch 
Lane, 1686. 





GREEK Cross PLAN. 
Intersecting Barrel Vaults or Domed. 
T. St. Mary-at-Hill, 1672. 
L. St. Anne and St. Agnes, Aldersgate, 1679. 
L. St. Martin, Ludgate Hill, 1684. 





PLAN—ST. MARY, ABCHURCH. 


SrmmPLE APARTMENT. NO AISLES. 
Vaulted or Ceiled throughout. 
*“T. St. Olave, Jewry, 1673-6. 
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St. Mary So- 
merset, 1695. 





BASILICAN OR AXIAL 
PLAN. 

With Side Aisles, 
Vaulted or Ceiled 
throughout. 

T. St. Christo- 
pher - le - Stock, 
1671. Repairs. 
S. St. Mary-le- 
Bow,  Cheap- 
side, 1671. 

T. St. Michael, 
Cornhill, 1672. 
L. St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, 1674. 
*T. St. Dionis 
Backchurch, 

1674. 

S. St. George, 
Botolph Lane, 
1674. 

L. St. Magnus, 
London Bridge, 
1676. 

S. St. James, Gar- 
lick Hithe, 1677. 
L. St. Michael 
Bassishaw, 1678. 

*T. St. Bartholo- 


. St. Michael, Wood Street, 1675. 

. St. Mildred, Poultry, 1676. 

St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 1676. 
. St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 1677. 

. St. Michael, Queenhythe, 1677. 

. All Hallows, Bread Street, 1681. 
St. Mary Magdalen, Knightrider Street, 1685. 
St. Benet, Gracechurch Street, 1685. 
. St. Matthew, Friday Street, 1685. 

. St. Edmund-the-King, Lombard Street, 1689. 
All Hallows, Lombard Street, 1693. 
St. Michael, College Hill, 1694. 
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mew - by'- the - Exchange, 1679. 
S. St. Bride; Fleet Street, 1680. 


St. Clement Danes, Strand (Apsidal), 1680. 


L. St. Peter, Cornhill, 1680. 
T. St. Mary Aldermary, 1682. 
L. St. James, Piccadilly, 1683. 


L. St. Austin and St. 


1683. ' 
T. St. Alban, Wood Street. Repairs, 1685. 
S. Christ Church, Newgate Street, 1687. 

T. St. Andrew, Holborn, 1687. 
T. St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, 1692. 
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Faith, Watling Street, 


ONE AISLE ONLY. 


Vaulted or Ceiled throughout. 
. St. Lawrence, Jewry, 1677. 
. St. Clement, Eastcheap, 1683. 
. All Hallows-the-Great, Upper Thames Street 
1683. 
St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, 1683. 
St. Margaret Pattens, Rood Lane, 1687. 
St. Michael, Crooked Lane, 1688. 
St. Margaret, Lothbury, 1690. 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane, 1695. 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East. Spire only, 1699. 

We shall have 
occasion to revert 
to this table from 
time to time, for 
it gives the keynote 
to the systematic 
study of the City 
Churches. A glance 
at the dates shews 
that a period of 
some fifty years 
covers the whole 
time occupied in 
their erection, from 
the commencement 
of the first rebuild- 
ing after the fire to 
the completion of 
the latest. With- 
out doubt they 
were constantly 
under the imme- 
diate supervision of 
Sir Christopher 
Wren, although St. 
Paul’s Cathedral 
and numerous ex- 
tensive works, both 
ecclesiastical and 
domestic, were 
then occupying his 
attention. 

Considering, firstly, the Churches in which 
the central area governs the plan, we find St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, at the head of the list. It is 
well to give priority to this group, for we see in the 
twenty-three Churches comprising it the newly 
evolved type, thoroughly consistent with the new 
requirements, and, in fact, the direct outcome of 
them ; whilst in the Churches comprising the first 
sub-division or domed examples, we see these. re- 
quirements embodied in the highest and noblest 
architectural expression. In St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
Wren has given us an interior second to none of his 
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executed works, the Cathedral itself included, and 
one worthy to rank amongst the masterpieces of the 
world. The first stone was laid on October 16th, 





ST. MILDRED, BREAD STREET—PLAN. 


1672, and the structure, with the exception of the 
tower, was finished by 1679. Wren here had an 
existing site to deal with, 
hidden away in such a 
manner that external appear- 
ance, with the exception 
possibly of a tower which 
might rise into prominence, 
was of small importance. 
He seems, for once, ‘to 
have entirely thrown off 
any trammels which might 
have fettered him in the 
way of existing foundations, 
and with a setting out, 
entirely his own, put his 
whole strength into the 
design and arrangement of 
the interior. To thisend he 
placed eight columns to 
carry the dome, not exactly 
on the points of a true 
octagon as Mr. Penrose has 
shewn, but so adjusted as 
to give the requisite pro- 
portions to the several 
Aisles, which were formed 
by eight more columns 
ranging from the dome, as 
shewn on the accompany- 
ing plan. There are thus 


by anything which he could have seen at that 
period of his architectural career, and full credit 
for its originality, its appropriateness and its beauty 
must be ungrudgingly accorded to him. The 
columns of the Corinthian order are exquisitely 
proportioned and support an enriched entablature, 
above which spring the eight arches which receive 
the pendentives supporting the actual dome ; they 
originally stood upon octagonal pedestals, panelled 
in oak, of the height of the pews, but these were 
eventually swept away and replaced by the existing 
stone square ones. At the same time the high 
pews were moved and benches substituted, which it 
is hard to believe have not had a beneficial effect. 
The dome is 45 feet in diameter and hemispherical. 
It is constructed of timber, pierced at the crown for 
a cylindrical lantern, coffered and enriched internally 
in plaster and covered externally with lead; the 
gradation of the coffers is skilfully managed, and the 
plaster relief work in them, if rather coarse in detail, 
is at least vigorous without being unduly prominent 
en masse. The lighting is somewhat marred by the 





sixteen columns in all dis- ST. MILDRED, BREAD STREET—SECTION. 


posed within an approxi- 


mate area of 83 feet by 60 feet. Plans dominated modern stained glass of doubtful repute, but not- 


by a similar motif may now be instanced, but 
it is extremely unlikely that Wren was influenced 
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withstanding this and other obstacles to the play of 
light and shade, the unending variety of perspective 
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ST. STEPHEN, WALBROOK—SECTION. MEASURED AND DRAWN BY E. H. SEDDING. 





















































peculiar to the plan, the subtle proportions and the 
uniformity of scale throughout render this unique 
amongst a wealth of design from the same hand, and 
fully justify the eulogies which have been poured 
upon it at all times and by all parties. The position 
of the tower and the nature of the approach resulted 
from the limits of the site, but they have been turned 
to good use, and the vestibule, “of dubious obscurity,” 
prepares one for the revelation of positive charms 
beyond. The tower, which was not finished till 
1681, is surmounted by a stone steeple rising to a 
total height of about 130 feet. The total cost was 
between £7,000 and 
£8,000. 

If the highest 
development of 
Church planning, 
combined with in- 
terior wzesthetic 
effect, is attained 
in St. Stephen by 
the disposition of 
points of support 
with regard to the 
superstructure, in a 
no less degree its 
consummation is 
reached in St. 
Mildred, Bread 
Street, where the 
same motif is 
handled in = an 
entirely different 
manner. 

In this case the 
central area of 60 ft. 
by 37 ft. is kept 
completely open 
and uninterrupted, 
save for a shallow 
Lobby and organ 
gallery at the west 
end. The relative 
dimensions of this 
area, in order to be domed with a spherical dome, 
necessitated that the pendentives should be arranged 
within a square whose side is equal to the lesser 
dimension. To bring this about Wren threw 
across a transverse arch about 12 ft. deep at 
either end. The roof over these two portions is 
of the ordinary king-post construction with hori- 
zontal tie-beam; the whole of very large scantling 
and still in excellent preservation.. The dome 
itself rises well above the level of the tie-beam, 
and so in two principals it is raised as a collar ; 
the framing of the dome being in part carried by it. 


IN ST. STEPHEN, WALBROOK. 
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There is much plaster-work in high relief on the 
soffits of the arches and round the base of the dome, 
but the surface of the dome is kept absolutely plain, 
which does much to enhance the value of the whole. 

The woodwork throughout is good, and the pulpit 
especially is characteristic of the period. 

St. Antholin, Watling Street, and St. Benet Fink, 
Threadneedle Street, have both completely dis- 
appeared. 

From the plans which remain to us, they must 
have afforded excellent instances of Wren’s power 
to combine geometrical skill with architectural design. 

In each the dome 
was to be the 
governing feature 
of the interior; in 
the one, carried on 
eight columns at 
the points of an 
elongated octagon, 
and in the other, on 
six columns placed 
within a decagonal 
figure ; the result- 
ing dome in each 
case was elliptical. 

St. Swithin, Can- 
non Street, and St. 
Mary, Abchurch, 
both fortunately 
preserved, though 
disfigured as_ re- 
gards interior effect, 
bear certain resem- 
blances .on plan, 
though very dif- 
ferent in the super- 
structure. 

In St. Swithin 
the area of 61 ft. 
by 42 ft. is first 
reduced toa square, 
then by means of 
attached columns 
and one detached column, an octagonal architrave 
is carried, above which springs the dome. 

Unlike the others, this dome is not spherical, and 
is not carried on pendentives, but keeps its octagonal 
shape to the crown. 

The outside of this Church has little to commend 
it, but much archzological interest attaches to the 
“London Stone” which is preserved in the south 
wall to this day. Its origin is doubtful, but for many 
ages it was an object of deep veneration and 
figures in history more than once. Stow said, ‘‘ The 
cause why this stone was set there, the very time 
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when or other memory thereof, there is none.” It 
was put in its present position in 1798. 

St. Mary, Abchurch, which is nearly square on 
plan, being 63 ft. by 60 ft., like St. Mildred, is domed 
spherically, but the pendentives are arranged 
differently, the four angle ones being very ingeniously 
vaulted back so as to allow of the insertion of 
circular windows. The hand of Grinling Gibbons 
is unquestionably discernible in much of the wood- 
carving, and the dome was painted in situ by Sir 
James Thornhill, so that it is to this day a standing 
monument to the genius of the three most en- 
lightened workers in the sister arts of the age. The 
exterior of simple 
red brick with stone 
dressings is pleasing 
in its forms, but 
little suggestive of 
the beauty of the 
interior, as indeed 
is so often the 
case. 

Had 
stances allowed of 
better 
and towers 


circum- 


elevations 
and _ 
spires of equal 
merit to some of 
the best 
the City, 
Churches 
have 


within 

these 

would 
approached 
within measurable 
distance of absolute 
perfection. As it is 
we must picture an 
ideal each for him- 
self, as Wren must 
have pictured it, 
whilst the means 
of ever seeing it 
attained were 
allowed 
him. His City Churches are not peculiar in this 
respect, that each has its dominant charm and 
its undoubted shortcomings, and it happens that this 
first group of Churches, which possess by far the 
most successful and masterly arrangement of the in- 
teriors, call for little more than a passing reference 
to their exteriors. 

This no doubt is due in a great measure to the re- 
quirements, or rather to the restrictions, of the sites 
upon which they were built. When, as we shall see 
later on, Wren had a fine or commanding position 
for his building, he did not lose the opportunity of 
giving us an exterior worthy of his great abilities. 
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N A CORNER OF SUFFOLK BY 
AN AMATEUR. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


CHURCHES, like other sublunary things, go by 
comparison, and any English Church said to be 
unknown can only be so by comparison. The map of 
England is now so cross-hatched with railways that 
no district of this island can be fitly described as 
unknown. There exist, however, some few “ back- 
waters’ which from their immunity from the loco- 
motive, come under the heading of the comparatively 
unknown. It is with 
one of these dis- 
tricts that I pro- 
pose to deal. If 
one takes up a rail- 
way map of Suffolk, 
it will be seen that 
inland fromthe very 
well-worn districts 
of Southwold and 
Aldeburgh there is 
a large unrailroaded 
space, bounded on 
one side by Dar- 
sham, and on the 
other by Stowmar- 
ket and Haughley. 
Now this somewhat 
inaccessible district 
is full of the most 
interesting and sug- 
gestive material for 
peripatetic Archi- 
tects. Those spend- 
ing the summer 
holiday on the east 
coast may judge 
the accom- 

panying notes and 

drawings whether 
such an expedition would not be pleasant and 
profitable. 

The readiest means of conveying oneself from 
village to village is a good roadster cycle. One can 
entrain from any station on the Great Eastern Rail- 
way to Darsham and there start on the following 
The nearest of the village Churches with 
which we are at present concerned is that of 
St. Andrew, Bramfield. The village is picturesquely 
placed a little to the north of Darsham. Many a 
useful little sketch can be obtained among the red- 
roofed cottages, backed by the mill on a bit of rising 
ground. Just over a little turning leading to the 
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In a Corner of Suffolk. 





BRAMFIELD CHURCH, 


westward by the side of the village inn, where one_ dicular screen, which is worthy of study. The lower 
can obtain lunch by ordering it an hour or two in panels contain ancient paintings of Mary Magdalene 
advance, a great round tower can be espied, looking and four Evangelists. Two of them appear to be 
for all the world like a by a later hand than the 
Roman fortress town. A others, or perhaps they 
few steps through the have only been somewhat 
lych-gate brings one to extensively “ re-touched.”’ 
the foot of this curious However this may be, 
tower, built of red brick they lack the true archaic 
with great blocks of flint look which the others 
and cement, and embat- possess. In the Chancel 
tled around the summit. is a monument, with 
It forms the bell-tower effigies richly wrought in 
of the little Church which marble, to Arthur, third 
stands fully thirty feet son of Sir Edward Coke, 
away. The bells are Kt., Lord Chief Justice 
five in number and fairly of England, obiit 6th 
musical. December, 1629, and 

The little Church itself Elizabeth his wife, 
is an ancient building of daughter of Sir G. Walde- 
flint, and is mainly carried grave, Kt., of Hitcham. 
out in the early decorated The monument is, more- 
style. Its thatched roof over, covered with a great 
gives a quaint and rustic many armorial bearings 
appearance to the ex- of the Coke and Walde- 
terior, an appearance grave families. -The 
which is equally charac- THE OLD OAK SCREEN AT BRAMFIELD. Sir Edward Coke re- 
teristic of the white- ferred to was that 
washed walls of the interior. The simple Chancel English lawyer who alone stood out firmly against 
and Nave are, however, divided by a fine perpen- the encroachments of James I., who claimed an 
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DENNINGTON CHURCH. 


inherent right to be heard before judgment was 
delivered in any case affecting his prerogative. 
When the lawyers, after timidly but firmly repu- 
diating such a right, had been rated like school boys 
by the irate monarch, Sir Edward Coke was the only 
man who stood out against this illegality. When 
any case came before him, he replied he would act 
as it became a judge to act. He was dismissed, but 
this tampering with justice roused more deep-seated 
anger than all the king’s other ill-advised acts. 

The sedilia in the Chancel and the crocketed 
piscina in the Nave should be noticed. Onthe north 
wall of the Nave there are also some curious figures 
of nimbed angels, between four arms of a cross in 
an arched recess, issusing from and bearing scrolls 
and chalices. Under the plaster of the Chancel are 
to be seen, in a good light, the remains of a large and, 
presumably, very ancient painting of St. George and 
the Dragon. There is not much Dragon left, but 
St. George can be dimly made out sitting upon a 
charger. Any one who enjoys unconscious funniness 
should not miss the tragic history of Bridget Nelson, 
which lies engraven on the floor of the Chancel :— 
“ After the fatigues of a married life, borne by her 
with incredible patience, for four years and three- 
quarters, baring three weeks, and after the enjoyment 
of an early and unblemished widowhood for four 
years and upwards, she resolved to run the risk of a 
second marriage bed, but Death forbad the Banns 
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and having with an apopletic dart (the same instru- 
ment with which he had formerly despatched her 
mother) touched the most vital part of her brain ; 
she must have fallen directly to the ground (as one 
thunder strook) if she had not been catch’d and 
supported by her intended husband, of which 
invisible bruise after a struggle for above sixty hours 
with that grand enemy to life (but the certain and 
merciful friend of old age) in terrible convulsions, 
plaintive groans or stupefying sleep, without recovery 
of speech or senses, she dyed on the 12th day 
September in ye year of our Lord, 1737.”’ 

The village of Laxfield lies in a south-westerly 
direction across country from Bramfield. Approach- 
ing from any point of the compass, the tower of All 
Saints dominates the landscape, and, of course, the 
little insignificant village which surrounds the Church. 
The sitting capacity of the building is, as in so many 
other parts of Suffolk, quite out of proportion to the 
size of the present village, and as Nonconformity is 
stronger in Laxfield than the Establishment, the dis- 
proportion is made strikingly evident every Sunday. 
Before visiting the interior it is advisable to ramble 
round the graveyard and study the exterior. The 
tower at once commands attention from the beauty 
of its perpendicular flint decoration. A finer example 
of such work can scarcely be found in England. 
The work is most profuse on the west side of the 
tower ; the other sides have a considerable amount, 














and all the buttresses are perfectly panelled. A peal 
of six bells hangs in the tower, and a leisurely clock 
misinforms the villagers as to the time of day. The 
whole structure is carried out in flint with stone 
dressings. The south porch bears evident marks of 
age, the carved Saints’ niches having been much 
eroded by time and the weather. The Nave—there 
are no side aisles—is spanned by a wide and 
strikingly ribbed roof. The absence of columns gives 
a sense of spaciousness which is impressive. The 
Chancel arch is, however, absurdly small, and de- 
tracts from the general effect. But the interest of 
the interior does not lie in the roof or the Chancel 
arch. It is to the carving on the old worn pews that 
the artist-architect will at orice fasten his attention. 
Every pew is decorated with weird designs, seemingly 
inspired by Scandinavian art. Foliated sun gods can 
be seen eating fowls and fruits. The reading-desk 
might have been brought from Borneo byamissionary, 
if one judged solely by the shaping of the heads 
which support the book rack. A vine design of no 
mean merit was evidently a great favourite with 
this anonymous decorator. The font, too, should 


be examined ; it is octagonal and bears some well- 
carved panels. 





THE INTERIOR OF DENNINGTON CHURCH, 


In a Corner of Suffolk. 


A short run in a southerly direction brings the 
rider in front of St. Mary, Dennington. A good 
night’s lodging can be had at the post-office. A good 
deal of Norman history and tradition is connected 
with the village, but few traces of Norman work are 
to be found in the present Church. Inthe fourteenth 
century the building consisted of the present deco- 
rated Chancel. The corbels of the Chancel arch 
shafts are remarkable, for they point to an earlier 
period than the carving of the Chancel, the dog- 
tooth moulding and trefoil leaves pointing towards 
Norman. The Nave is decorated, whilst the cleres- 
tory, porch and tower are perpendicular. On enter- 
ing the Church by the huge oak door, with equally 
huge lock, the most noticeable features are the two 
Chapels, that of St. Mary to the left and St. Margaret 
to the right. The screens of these parcloses are of 
oak throughout and access to the gallery which runs 
the left screen can be gained through a narrow 
doorway in the wall of the aisle. St. Margaret’s 
Chapel contains the tomb of Lord and Lady 
Bardalph who lived in the troublous times of 
Henry V. and VI. He fought and worked hard all 
his life, and evidently thought he was worthy of a 
well-conducted funeral, for when ordering his corpse 
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ALL SAINTS, LAXFIELD. 


to be interred in the churchyard, he arranged for 
twenty torches to be borne about his coffin whilst 
passing through every town on the way to Denning- 
ton. Twenty-four torches and twenty-four tapers, 
each of them weigh- 
ing four pounds of 
wax, were to burn 
during his exequies, 
and another twenty- 
four were to be 
borne by the same 
number of his poor 
tenants, clothed in 
black. Twenty-four 
poor women, clad 
in white, were to 
perform the same 
office, and all were 
to receive  eight- 
pence a head for 
their labour. Both 
effigies are in an 
excellent state of 
preservation, the 
detailed work on 
the knight being 
especially worthy 
of attention. The whole Church is, however, 
full of suggestive carving, and it is a hard 
matter to say which is more worthy of study. 
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The capitals of the Chancel windows, the crocketed 
canopy of the sedilia, the altar-piece in St. Margaret’s 
Chapel, all deserve more than a passing notice. 
Then the seat carving will compare favourably with 
almost any Church 
in England. In 
the Chancel there 
are some interest- 
ing relics of by- 
gone times in the 
shape of huge 
iron-bound chests, 
evidently the safes 
of the neighbour- 
hood—an ancient 
sand table, a sur- 
vival of pre-paper 
days, is to be seen 
in the vestry, and 
within the memory 
of the old white- 
haired sexton it 
was used to in- 
struct the children 
of Dennington in 
the mysteries of 
the alphabet. 

Thus it may be claimed that this old-world corner 
of Suffolk possesses many features worthy of con- 
templation by the antiquarian and the Architect alike. 
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LA PORTE STANISLAS, NANCY. 


HE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE 

RENAISSANCE -BY ARTHUR 

VYE-PARMINTER AND 
CHARLES SAUNIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CHAILLY. 
VI. 
THE STYLE OF LOUIS XV. 


(EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.) 


THE remarks which the French writers Jules and 
Edmond de Goncourt, who best knew and appre- 
ciated the things of the eighteenth century, have 
made concerning Watteau, the wonderful artist who 
so perfectly personified his epoch, may be applied to 
the epoch itself: we have only to place the words 
“eighteenth century” instead of the name of the 
painter to generalise their appreciations. ‘ The 
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great poet of the eighteenth century is Watteau ; a 
creation, a wonderful creation of poetry and fancy, 
was conceived by his fertile brain, filling his work 
with the airy gracefulness and beauty of super- 
natural life. A fairyland of enchantment was born 
of his light fancy, his caprice in Art and his novel 
The imagination of the painter gave birth 
to enchanted visions of an ideal world much superior 


genius. 


to the epoch in which he lived. He built in fancy one 
of those Shakespearian kingdoms, one of those 
amorous and bright countries, a paradise of gal- 
lantry, one of those conceptions which lovers of Art 
are wont to build on the clouds of dreamland, for the 
delicate joys of artists and poets. Watteau gave 
renewed life to gracefulness, the gracefulness which 
is not that of antiquity, full of vigorous and ample 
beauty, the perfection of the marble of Galatea or 
the plastic beauty of Venus in all the glory of her 
mature charms ; the gracefulness of Watteau is the 
perfect and fanciful gracefulness, the small nothing 
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which gives such accomplished elegance to woman’s 
form, a coquetry, a beauty above physical beauty. 
It is that subtle talent which brings out the beauty 
and gracefulness of lines, the soul of form, the 
spiritual essence of matter.” These lines may be 
applied as a magic passe-partout to all the works of 
the epoch we are about to study, the productions of 
Architects, Painters, Sculptors and Goldsmiths. All 
the efforts tend towards the most finished and 
highest Art and taste, and the most perfect graceful- 
ness in all things. The mind, already prejudiced by 
the souvenir of the somewhat relaxed morals of the 
time, may possibly refuse to abandon itself to entire 
admiration, but the eye which sees and does not 
philosophise is completely seduced. 

Art has indeed become greatly changed in the 
course of a few years. A short time back the tastes 








HOTEL DE VILLE, NANCY. 


were all in favour of pompousness and glory, now 
the desire is for gracefulness. Yet the transition, 
which we studied in our last article, was not too 
rapid. We dwelt on the intermediary epoch, that 
of the decrepitude of Louis le Grand. We shewed 
him weary of glory, crushed with debts, and on the 
verge of bankruptcy. It was at the time when full 
of anger and bitterness against the ministers who 
had flattered his pompous tastes, he remarked to 
Madame de Maintenon, “all these gentlemen, my 
ministers, desire to do something which will do 
them honour in the eyes of posterity, and they have 
discovered the secret of this by holding me up to all 
Europe as loving these vanities.” 

The Architects of the time, no longer able to con- 
struct pompous and large buildings, began to occupy 


themselves with the smaller and more pleasing work, 
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and the completion of the existing monuments. 
Voltaire appears to echo the complaints of some of 
the most ambitious, when he wrote, “it is not easy 
for your genius born of the highest taste for Archi- 
tecture to shew off its talents to advantage as other 
artists are able to do. You Architects can only 
build fine monuments when ordered by the Princes, 
and more than one of you has possessed remarkable 
genius in vain.” 

The Architects, therefore, were obliged to busy 
themselves with complying with the desires of pri- 
vate persons, those who wished to combine luxury 
with convenience. This new and legitimate desire to 
possess every comfort in the home is expressed by the 
words of Vauvenargue, who writes, “someauthors treat 
morality as others treat the new Architecture, in which 
convenience is sought after before all other things.” 











Louis XV., who, like his ancestor, Louis XIV., was 
very fond of building, was obliged to curb his 
desires before the shortness of his purse. But, 
although the prince was unable to allow himself the 
pleasure of building, a large number of private per- 
sons, speculators and bankers—a category of people 
which each day became more important—indulged 
in building work without any thought of the ex- 
pense. During the latter years of Louis XIV. a 
large amount of building work was done, the plans 
of Le Duc—the Architect who enjoyed the glory of 
completing the Val de Grace—were highly appre- 
ciated for private dwellings, and under Louis XV. 
as a consequence of the speculation of Law and the 
India Company, which gave fortunes to those who 
possessed but little before, building became quite 
a mania. Whole quarters of Paris were quickly 
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constructed, the Marais was completely built over, 
and then fashion led the builders to the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, to the Butte des Moulins, to the 
Avenue de l’Opera, to the Ville l’Eveque, and the 
Grange Bateliére. At the same time, in consequence 
of the demolition of the old walls of Paris and 
the formation of the present Boulevards, which go 
from the Madeleine to the Bastille, in their stead 
and place other houses, and by no means small 
ones, were raised along the route. It wasithe time 
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STATUE AT VERSAILLES—BY BONCHARDON. 


of the “ Folies” or “ Petites Maisons” houses raised 
in the suburbs, dwellings on which bankers and 
speculators spent immense sums of money in the 
production of chefs-d’euvre of luxury and good taste. 

This mania for building, together with the light 
and fanciful tastes of those for whom the houses were 
destined, soon brought about a change in the style 
of Art. The old Art was still respected and continued 
to inspire the Architects in their designs for the 


few public monuments which were raised. But in 
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private work the ideas and tastes obeyed new 
tendencies, a national style, almost as original in 
conception as that of the Middle Ages, was born, 
a style which soon gained many admirers among the 
Artists and which formed the basis of the teaching 
of the renonwed Professor J. F. Blondel, who was 
first professor of the Academie Royal, and later on 
Director of the School of Design which he founded 
when, after having retired from public office, he 
saw his successor Desgodets falling into the futile and 


dangerous precedents of Vitruvius and the ancient 
Art as seen through the Italian Schools. The teach- 
ing of Blondel was quite a contrast to this; he 
delighted in enforcing his precepts and teaching by 
examples, and led his pupils to the suburbs of_ Paris 
in order to shew them the most excellent examples 
of modern work. 

We no longer see the hard straight lines, the 
harsh angles and severe pilasters ; a great dislike for 
monotonous regularity is clearly evident, the projec- 
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tions are rounded, there is a love for graceful curves, 
the forms become concave and move in curves and 
elegant sinuosity. In the interiors, carved wood- 
work is greatly in favour ; it takes the form of shells 
and garlands, and a flora of ‘an infinite charm 
decorates the wainscots and panels. All this carved 
work is lacquered with pink, green, and more 
especially white, heightened with touches of gilding, 
which is repeated by the brass ornaments of the furni- 
ture and marqueterie work inlaid with consummate 
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skill, where scented foreign woods replacethe tortoise- 
shell employed by Boule during the preceding epoch. 

Specimens of this luxurious work may still be 
seen in the remaining houses of this style at Paris, 
and in the various museums and private collections 
in which they have been treasured since the pulling 
down of the houses which contained them. It may 
also be seen and admired just as it was at the time 
of its appearance in the numerous dwellings of 
Louis XV. at Fontainebleau and at Chantilly. 
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The origins of this style, which is truly French in 
spirit, were, as often happens in artistic creations, 
due to many influences. The decadent Italians, and 
especially Le Bernin, had prepared this style of 
curved lines and forms, but it was left to French 
taste to render it elegant and to produce an appro- 
priate scheme of ornamentation. The taste for 
objects from China was very evident, and the 
influence of the Chinese is often visible in much of 
the work; there was even a Chinese style to which 








even the best artists sacrificed. The following verse, 
written by Voltaire after a visit to the celebrated 
Gardens of Luneville, decorated with a kiosque 
designed by Héré, the Architect of Nancy, is a 
witness to this :— 

J'ai vu ce salon magnifique, 

Moitié turc, moitié chinois, 


Ou le gout moderne et antique, 
Sans se nuire, ont uni leurs lois. 


This taste for objects of Art in the Chinese style 
was, however, not quite new, for in the sixteenth 
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century they were highly appreciated, and their 
influence may be noticed in decorative work of the 
period which still exists, and which certainly 
took its inspiration from this style of fanciful 
objects. 

But the East India Company brought these objects 
again into fashion, and the taste for these “Chinese” 
decorations lasted during a considerable portion of 
the eighteenth century, parallel to the purely national 
creations,which 
are indebted to 
them for a cer- 





tain boldness in 
the scheme of 
ornamentation 
and the arrange- 
ment the 
ensemble. The 
delicious deco- 
rative paintings 
of j. B. Le 
Prince are 


of 


an 
example of this. 

This style of 
the eighteenth 
century, which 
blossomed out 
so charmingly 
at Paris and 
at Nancy, —a 
most important 
centre of Art 


during the 
whole of this 
century, able 


to boast of 
having given 
birth to 
artists in iron- 


such 
work as the 
illustrious mas- 
La- 
moneand others 
— met 


ter Jean 


with 
much favour a- 
But, al- 
though it was 
seen in all its beauty at Wurtzbourg where Jean 
Boffraud had been called, it was not so successful 
in other German towns, at Vienna, for instance, 
where the artists borrowed its illogical fancifulness, 
but could not attain its gracefulness of form. 

We have already spoken of Robert de Cotte 
(1656-1735), the pupil and the successor of Hardouin 
Mansart. He rearranged and embellished the Hotel 
de la Vrilliére, at Paris, now the Banque de France, 


broad. 
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the Galerie Dorée of which is so celebrated. Like 
Mansart, he was often pleased to supply plans and 
designs for buildings, the execution of which he 
entrusted to skilful master masons. He provided 
in this way the drawings for the doorway of the 
Church of Saint Roch at Paris and the Place 
Bellecour at Lyons. This custom of designing and 
leaving the execution to others was rather usual at 
that time, Boffraud, Jean Marot (whose album of 
designs is so 
celebrated), and 
also Blondel (an 
excellent mas- 
ter of theory 
who never at- 
tempted prac- 
tice), often fol- 
lowed this prac- 
tice. Like 
Robert deCotte, 
Jean de _ Bof- 
fraud (1667- 
1754) was a pu- 
pil of Har- 
douin Mansart, 
or had, at least, 
worked under 
his orders. Like 
De Cotte he 
was obliged to 
abandon the se- 
vere and clas- 
sical forms of 
* the preceding 
period and lend 
his talent to 
the new styles 
and tastes. One 
of the chefs- 
dawuvre of the 
reign of Louis 
XV. is due to 
him, the old 
Hotel de Sou- 
bise, now the 
Palais des 
Archives Na- 
The double colonnade sur- 
the oval courtyard connecting the 
street entrance with the Palace, as well as the 
building at its extremity, are designed in a.style of 
most elegant simplicity. But when we _ enter 
into the fine apartments, the salons, we find 


tionales at Paris. 


rounding 


that the straight line is henceforth excluded, we see 
nothing but curves and undulating forms of exquisite 
suppleness. 


There are no longer any sharp angles 
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to the panels or to the decorative scrolls, their places 
have been taken by volutes and skilful curves. And 
these curves are repeated in the design of the 
chimney-piece, and in the chandeliers, where the 
metal, set out to full advantage by its curves and 
undulating lines, shines with extraordinary brilliancy. 
We no longer see any of those dark paintings a la 
Le Brun, but fresh and bright compositions with 
conventional tonalities, painted by Tremolliéres, and 
harmonising so well with the white and gold decor- 
ation of the interior. 

Before constructing this chef-d’euvre Boffraud 
repaired and embellished the Hotel du Petit 
Bourbon (1710) for the Princesse de Condé, and 
built several mansions in the Rue du Bourbon. But 
he was more especially renowned for his arrange- 
ment of interiors, which were now making great 
progress as re- 
gards conveni- 
ence and com- 
fort. We know 
that the apart- 
ments of Louis 
XIV. at Versail- 


les were very 
inconvenient, 
all the rooms 
were en suile 
and led from 
one to the 
other. There 
were no pas- 


sages to allow 
free access to 
one room with- 
out going 
through the 
others, and this BASSIN DE NEPTUNE—VERSAILLES 
inconvenience 

is so evident, that visitors and tourists are wont to 
say, “we have a much better idea of a dwelling 
and its arrangement than had the greatest king 
on earth, the Roi Soleil.” Boffraud busied himself 
with arranging and decorating the interiors of the 
Hotels de Montmorency, de Guerchu, de Voyes, 
d’Argenson, and Tingry. His renown was so great 
that he was called to Baviére to superintend the 
building of the episcopal palace of Wurtzbourg, 
which he constructed and decorated in a marvellous 
fashion. 

Boffraud was not the only Architect whose talents 
were appreciated abroad. Alexandre Leblond, after 
he had built the Hotel de Vendome, in the Rue 
d’Enfer, and that of Clermont, in the Rue de 
Varennes, was called by the Czar Peter I. to Russia, 
and was there actively employed by him. 
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Many others may be mentioned amongst the 
Architects employed by the rich bourgeois of that 
time—Dulin, Mollet, and Lassenvance, whose art of 
skilfully distributing and planning dwellings was as 
highly appreciated as that of Boffraud. Dulin re- 
arranged, in 1718, the buildings of the Palais 
Margaren, the old Hotel de Nevers, now the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, and Boucher, entrusted with the 
work of decorative painting, produced some exqui- 
site work which happily still exists. The old man- 
sion of the banker Sabach was also due to the talent 
of Dulin. 

Mollet built the Hotels d’Humieres, in the Rue du 
Bourbon, and d’Evreux, in the faubourg Saint 
Honoré, whilst André Michel Carpentier (1709-1772) 
employed his precious talent in building the “ petites 
maisons”’ or “folies,” which were so much 4 /a mode 
and which rich 
bankers built 
without any 
consideration 
of the cost— 
places of plea- 
and de- 
but 
decorated and 
furnished with 
refined and ex- 
quisite luxury. 
He also built 
for Bouret, the 
well-known 


sure 
bauche, 


financier, a 
“petite maison” 
at Paris, and 
the Chateau de 
la Boissiére, 
celebrated by 
hearsay, for it 
was visited with difficulty, the financiers of the 
Regency differing from the ostentatious bourgeois 
whom La Bruyére so pitilessly held up to ridicule. 

The part which Le Pautre had played under 
Louis XIV., a part rather of adviser than prac- 
titioner, was held under Louis XV. by Gilles 
Marie Oppenord (1672-1742). His conceptions of 
decorative work reflect the tastes of the time, but 
his work does not shew the moderation or the tact 
of a De Cotte or a Boffraud, but falls into the un- 
reasonable extravagance which leads to decadence. - 
The sumptuous decoration of the apartments of the 
Palais Royal is due to this artist. 

We have no need to remark that all these Archi- 
tects were admirably seconded by quite a pleiades 
of Painters, Sculptors, and Goldsmiths. Sufficient 
praise can never be given to Boucher, who employed 
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such skill in harmonising his tonalities, we might 
almost say weakening them, in order to put them 
into complete harmony with the style of the salons 
he was called upon to decorate. It was the same 
with Trevalliére, the decorator of the Hotel Sou- 
bise, and with Huet, who painted the delicious 
“chinoiseries ” in the panels of the Hotel de Rohan, 
now the Imprimerie Nationale ; with J: B. Le Prince, 
who passed a great portion of his life in Russia ; 
and at last with the incomparable Fragonard, who 
perpetuated the gracefulness of the style of the 
eighteenth century until the commencement of the 
nineteenth. 

At that time the words Chinese and monkey were 
almost synonymous ; monkies were greatly in fashion, 
and the Chateau de Chantilly still contains two salons 
decorated with “ Singeries.” 

Amongst the Sculptors were the Coustons, already 
so celebrated in the preceding reign, the eldest of 
whom, Nicolas, was greatly admired by Louis XIV., 
who said of him, “this is a great Sculptor, his 
marbles have life and breath ;” and on another 
occasion, when some objected that his work was 
not like the ancient Art, the King replied, “it is true, 
but it is French Art.” The group representing the 
junction of the Rhine and Saone, once at Marly 
and now in the Tuileries Gardens, is due to this 
great sculptor, and gives a perfect idea of the grace- 
fulness of the work of this Artist, and his genius 
in decorative work. His father was the author of the 
celebrated Chevaux de Marly, about which we spoke 
in our preceding article. 

At this moment, when the Art of statuary became 
graceful and even a little mannered, its high value 
permits us to dwell somewhat on this magnificent 
work, and the difficulties which the sculptor had to 
conquer in its execution. For his celebrated Chevaux 
de Marly, Couston had to compose two groups from 
one identical subject—a rearing horse held in check 
by his groom ; he had to make them exactly similar 
to each other as regards silhouette, and yet very 
different as regards composition ; but again, the con- 
trast between the two groups was not to be too great, 
or the similarity too monotonous. Guillaume Couston 
triumphed admirably over these difficulties ; we see 
in one and the other group the same purity of 
silhouette and the same energy and boldness, and the 
eye goes from one to the other charmed by the 
wonderful harmony and unison between the two 
groups. His great renown as a sculptor was 
also enjoyed by his son (1716-1777), about whom 
Frederick the Great wrote—‘I have already 
Homer-Voltaire; I should like to have also Praxi- 
tiles-Couston.” 

After the Coustons came the Adams, artists from 
Lorraine, a province which produced so many great 
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artists at this epoch, such as Lambert, Sigisbert and 
Adam. This last, the most renowned, is the author*’ 
of the group personifying the junction of the Seine 
and the Marne, which so admirably crowns the fine 
cascade of Saint Cloud. But his famous group of 
Neptune and Amphitrite, which decorates the basin 
of Neptune at Versailles, shews even better inspira- 
tion and greater mastership. 

These remarkable works, like those of Couston, 
were marvellously suited to the tastes of the time by 
reason of their distinguished form and the mannerism 
visible in their style of execution. Like all decora- 
tive work, they should be judged only when their 
true destination in taken into account. Placed in the 
severe interior of an ancient Temple they. would 
appear small; but again, the finest work of Classic 
days would seem stiff and cold in one of the Salons 
of the Regency. However, the bas-relief of horses 
sculptured by Robert le Lorrain for the stables of the 
Prince de Rohan, whether it be left in its place or 
transferred to a museum, retains in either case its 
incontestable charm. 

We notice much more ampleness in the work of 
Bouchardon ; his compositions do not possess the 
airy peacefulness of those of Watteau ; they are more 
in keeping with the ample charms of the paintings of 
Boucher. The bas-reliefs of Bouchardon and his 
pretty figure of Cupid were sufficient to make him 
celebrated. His name is best known in connection 
with a most interesting piece of decorative work, the 
Fountain—or rather the Chateau d’Eau—of the Rue 
de Grenelle, of which he designed, not only the 
sculpture work, but also the Architecture. We illus- 
trated one of the bas-reliefs of this Fountain in our 
last article. The panel represents Winter, and we 
may notice that the style of work and the round- 
faced chubby Cupids playing in the bas-reliefs repre- 
senting the Seasons, forestall the charming figures of 
Clodion, the wonderful master for whom the brothers 
de Goncourt had such high admiration. French 
sculpture of the eighteenth century was the expression 
of life in cold stone; the desire to give breath to 
inanimate objects, to produce the very tremor of the 
flesh, the gracefulness of motion ; the love for curved 
and sinuous lines permitted attitudes and poses 
which gave the illusion of reality to the groups and 
statues half hidden behind the green of the skil- 
fully designed groves. The sculptors were especially 
triumphant in the representation of woman form, the 
great mistress of the Art of the epoch, and sometimes 
the statues of men were so cleverly draped as to 
almost give the illusion of the forms of the other sex. 

Many other sculptors, who were important in their 
epoch, might be mentioned, such as Allegrain and 
Falconnet, the latter of whom was so highly praised 
by Diderot, and was the author of many charming 
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DOORWAY IN RUE DES FRANCS BOURGEOIS, PARIS. 


designs for -work of industry ; Cyfflé, and Guibal, 
author of the Fountains of Amphitrite, at Nancy. 

The town of Nancy contains many admirable 
souvenirs of the style of Louis XV. This town was 
from olden time an active artistic centre, first of all 
thanks to the Dukes, and then to King Stanislas. At 
Nancy Art was not studied and produced simply for 
the sake of Art, it was applied logically to decorative 
and industrial uses. Under Louis XV., from amongst 
the local artists, Jean Lamour, a worker in iron, rose 
the foremost ; an artist who loved his Art, and was 
gifted with high artistic feeling and education. He has 
endowed his native town with a chef-d’euvre which 
is universally appreciated -the decorative wrought- 
iron railings which surround the Place Ducale. 
M. René Menard, who has made a special study of 
the Art of Lorraine, says—“ The buildings which 
decorate the Place Royale, of Nancy, were con- 
structed after the plans of the Architect Héré, but 
the iron-worker Lamour is the sole author of the fine 
railings which connect the buildings. He conceived 
and composed them all, drew them with his own 
hand, and also executed them himself, including the 
large balconies of the windows, which add so much 
to the really royal aspect of the square. 

The most important are the two monumental 
screens which face the Hotel de Ville, and frame the 
fine fountains of Bartholemy Guibal. These screens 
form a quarter-circle in plan, and are forty feet in 
height. The flat portions of the pilasters are console 
shaped, and are enriched with beads and rounded 
orngments. The capitals, although somewhat similar 
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to the composite order, are yet of a very individual 
character and form, for the author had the intention 
of designing that which he called the French order, 
and therefore made several modifications, which pro- 
duced a perfectly new feature of decoration. These 
two immense screens are each composed of three 
porticoes, and form a magnificent frame for the 
groups sculptured by Guibal. 

As regards the execution of the work, the following 
are the words of Jean Lamour himself—* All the solid 
portions, such as the carcase, the uprights, the plinths 
and the pedestals, the bases, the pilasters, the 
capitals, the architraves, the cornices, &c., are of 
wrought-iron rivetted to the framework. The iron 
plates are so perfectly fitted to the frames that they 
appear to form one piece. The projections of the 
cornices and the various mouldings are so carefully 
worked and are fitted with such precision that it is 
difficult to believe that they are not formed out of 
wrought-iron, the rivets and the joints are scarcely 
perceptible. 

“In order to ensure perfect regularity it was neces- 
sary to roll the cylinders and form the templates 
very carefully, to sort out all the portions and use 
all precision in the thicknesses of the various parts, 
both in plan and elevation, to carefully observe that 
all the lines were parallel and the uprights vertical, 
the horizontals level, and to so adjust the different 
parts and strengthen them by tenons, mortises and 
fillets, that the completed work formed a perfectly 
strong and well-built whole.” Jean Lamour had a 
high opinion of his work and the part he played as 
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Architecture in France. 


designer and manual worker. The following lines, 
placed as a preface to a book on metal working, 
which was published by Jean Lamour, would, we 
think, not be displeasing to Mr. John Ruskin: “A 
workman cannot become skilful unless he is pene- 
trated with the prerogatives of his Art. It is 
the advantage of being useful to mankind, it 
is honour and glory, the just rewards of merit, the 
universal movers of talents, which produce master- 
pieces ; self-interest alone is not capable of quick- 
ening genius, its ideas can never be anything else 
but limited, it even delays the progress of Art if it is 
not combined with this fertile germ of great things, 
honour. This persuaded me to trace here for the 
use of students a few general ideas in honour of the 
anvil and the art of metal working, a distinguished 
branch of the forge, in order to incite their courage 
and stir up in them a noble desire to strive for and 
attain perfection.” 

It is scarcely necessary for us to say that the arts of 
gold and silver working, cabinet making and pottery, 
were carried forward on an equal footing with the 
other arts during this fortunate period for Architecture, 
Painting and Sculpture. Goldsmiths, such as Germain 
and Meissonnier, consummate artists and skilful work- 
men, are numerous and renowned, as also are makers 
of furniture, such as Crescent fils, the designer of 
furniture to the Duc d’Orleans. Objects of china-ware 
were all the fashion, and were ornamented in the 
charming style of the period ; Rouen especially pro- 
duced many remarkable examples of this work. 

Although the Royal treasure was in a very penu- 
rious state, yet means were found to construct a few 
important buildings. The style adopted for these 
was very different to that employed for mansions and 
private houses ; it consisted of an Architecture much 
more severe in character, inspired by the traditions of 
the Architects of the preceding period, carried forward 
by J. Gabriel, Soufflot, Servandoni, and Antoine. 

The most important attempt, and one which 
shows a real science in style and construction, is the 
Pantheon. But in spite of its mass, its appearance 
does not present the boldness and importance which 
Soufflot wished to produce. The two monuments 
of the Place de la Concorde are more interesting, 
these are the Garde Meuble and the Ministére de la 
Marine, built by Gabriel, who was also the Architect 
of the building of the Ecole Militaire. The elegance 
of the buildings on the Place de la Concorde, the 
justness of their proportions, and the spaciousness of 
the colonnades which resemble a vast tribune of a 
Place de Féte, by which name indeed this square 
was known under Louis XV., and was at that time 
ornamented in its centre by the equestrian statue of 
the King, by Bouchardon—form an ensemble of the 
finest aspect. Gabriel had also conceived a fine 


scheme of decoration, of which the pavilions sup- 
porting the statues of the great towns of France are 
only a vestige, which comprised the present Rue 
Royale and its majestic houses of exceptional beauty 
as regards stone dressings. At that time the builders 
knew how to construct in the best manner both 
small houses and the largest buildings for dwelling 
purposes, and examples of this excellent work are 
numerous in many of the towns of France,—at Paris, 
Versailles, Nancy, Rheims, and others. The stone- 
work was always of the best quality, and the joints 
and courses strongly accentuated ; masks of clever 
design ornamented the doorway and the keystones 
of the windows. 

The graceful doorway of the Church of Saint 
Sulpice was due to Servandoni, and the work of 
Antoine is seen in the massive but clever building 
of the Hotel des Monnaies, more ornamental than 
fitting to its d-stination, a defect which an artist 
overlooks when examining its sober but excellent 
decoration, consisting of horns of abundance, foliage 
and fruits, which are perfect models of ornamenta- 
tion. However, on its completion the building 
underwent severe criticism by the utilitarians, and 
Mirabeau, speaking of this monument in a report 
which he made in December, 1791, respecting the 
administration of the Mint, said : “I see at Paris, a 
building constructed and decorated, both on the 
exterior and in the interior, with a profusion of 
luxury and the most stupid ignorance of the first 
principles of Art or the simplest notions of com- 
Instead of sacrificing everything to 
the stables and coach-houses, instead of a bad 
arrangement of the offices, why not have given 
greater attention to the laboratories! The work- 
shops for gold and silver are not properly divided, 
and the laboratories for melting these metals, placed 
absurdly above the ground floor, are so small that 
accidents may daily be expected. In short, you have 
built a palace where a manufactory was required.” 

Whether these criticisms are just or not, it is 
unfortunately true that we find very few con- 
temporary monuments to which they may not be 
applied with a considerable amount of truth. 
Without any proper regard for the purposes for 
which their buildings were intended, many Archi- 
tects of the period were only concerned with the 
effect upon the vision. Elaborate ornamentation and 
clever effects were their first thoughts. The result was 
that very frequently buildings very inconsistent with 
the character of their use were erected, and in the case 
of the Hotel des Monnaies, the operations of coinage 
(requiring the careful arrangement of departments) 
had to be carried on in a place where less attention 
had been bestowed on the essential character of the 
work than on the decorative features. 
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HE TRINITY ALMSHOUSES 
MILE END BY W HENRY 
BROWN 


SHADOWED by the unwholesome traditions which 
lurk around Whitechapel and protect East London 
from visitation by any but venturesome folk, the 
ancient Trinity Almshouses have long stood apart 
from the world of publicity. Lying back from the 
great broad thoroughfare that leads from the City 
boundary far into the County of Essex, this hospitable 
home for decay- 
ing mariners and 
their widows has, 
like its inmates, 
borne the battle 
and the breeze. 
Within the last 
two years—as if 
to mark the 
bicentenary of its 
erection — this 
haven has felt 
the current of 
Philistinism that 
sweeps away his- 
toric memorials 
and washes over 
picturesque 
places with dis- 
regard and con- 
tempt. 

The associa- 
tions of Trinity 
Almshouses are 
with the past ; 
its interest lies 
in the _ pictur- 
esque buildings 
that surround the 





to Mr. C. R. Ashbee, M.A., who was then devoting 
himself to the Guild and School of Handicraft in 
the locality, a Committee was formed that quickly 
asserted national concern and aroused an opposition 
that was only silenced by success. The Almshouses 
will not be razed to the ground ; in fact they seem 
to have entered upon a perpetual lease, for an 
entirely modern system of drainage is now being 
carried out and various improvements made in 
the sanitary arrangements without disturbing the 
excellent interiors or affecting the quaintness of the 
general appearance. Behind the Chapel and facing 
a small street to 
the rear, a row of 
fifteen abomin- 
able modern 
houses will be 
pulled down in 
order to increase 
the breathing 
area, and the wall 
which divides 
this quiet spot 
from the noisy 
world without 
will be heighten- 
ed, thus render- 
ing the tran- 
quility even 
more complete. 
However | grati- 
fied the lovers of 
ancient buildings 
must be at the 
decision to allow 
these houses to 
remain, their 
pleasure is but 
scanty joy com- 
pared to the 
feelings of the 





quadrangle; it 
is one of those DETAIL OF THE WEST WING 
Architectural 

treasures whose value cannot be ascertained on 
reference to the accountant’s book. Therefore, 
the Elder Brethren of the Corporation of Trinity 
House sought its destruction. The ideas of its 
founders were to be converted into out-pensions, 
and those who had found a home in the Mile End 
Road were to commence life again—many at the age 
of threescore years and ten. The flagstaff was to go 
to the timber yard ; the statues to be hidden away ; 
the finely detailed houses were to be demolished, 
and not a vestige to remain of one of the few remain- 
ing historical buildings in East London. But, thanks 
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dwellers there- 
in. For many 
months they 
suffered the twitchings of suspense ; now they rest 
assured of their homes, and look out upon the 
statues of old Captain Maples and Captain Sandes 
with proud satisfaction. ’ 

Like most other Guilds of the medizval age, those 
which served the interest of seamen were of a com- 
prehensive character. They reconciled conflicting 
interests, they asserted ancient rights, and acquired 
privileges ; they sustained those who were sick, and 
maintained their poorer brethren in declining years. 
All along the east coast of England were various 
Trinity Guilds, which gradually grew into defensive 
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Trinity Almshouses. 


authorities as well as recognised organisations of 
the maritime service generally, and it was not until 
the greater necessities of the navy were recognised in 
the troublesome days of the Stuarts that the Trinity 
Guilds lost much of their dual character. As that 
severance took place other functions were given the 
Guild, so that their active co-operation with the 
national maritime operations was not entirely lost. 
During the transitionary period these Almshouses 
were erected at “ Milend,” in the parish of Stepney. 

Originally the Almshouses were at Deptford, 
standing on ground given by Sir Robert Browne, the 
father-in-law of Evelyn. Why the pensioners should 
have been transferred from Deptford, with its 
memories of shipping, to Mile End—a region equally 
boisterous but essentially a locality for landsmen—is 
not now so apparent as in the days when William III. 
was king. Then “ Milend” was a rural neighbour- 
hood but little changed from the aspect it wore wherr 
Wat Tyler’s presumption was checked within its 
borders many years before. From the great road 
might be seen the traffic up and down the river, and 
long after Henry Mudd’s widow had contributed to 
her late husband’s benefactions the recipients of their 
kindly thought were able to watch the tall masts and 
identify old vessels which they loved. Now the 
nautical character of Stepney is but a memory— 
expressed in stone on many a tombstone in its 
churchyard, and the view from the steps of Trinity 
Hospital Chapel is a dull vista of commonplace shops 
and houses, obtruding the view and isolating these 
hardy pensioners from the scenes of early days. In the 
seventeenth century a roam across the fields would 
lead to the river ; the journey is now a tortuous and 
sinuous passage along narrow alleys and streets of 
mean proportions. Thus, the site cannot have been 
otherwise than suitable when Evelyn, the diarist, as 
a man much respected at the Trinity House, first 
became acquainted with it. More than that, the site 
was a gift—as is set forth on the gable ends of the 
houses nearest the Mile End Road, where orna- 
mental tablets record the fact as follows :—‘ THis 
ALMSHOUSE wherein 28 decay’d Masters and 
Comanders of Ships or y* widows of such are 
maintain’d was built by y* Corp® of Trinity House 
An 1695. The Ground was given by Cap" HEN” 
Mupp of Rattcliff an Elder Brother whose widow 
did also contribute.” 7 

These tablets are just below niches in which 
statues undoubtedly once stood, as indicated in a 
sketch now hanging in the library, and above are 
magnificently modelled ships, typical of the character 
of the dwellers within. 

Captain Robert Sandes was another Elder Brother 
much interested in the almshouses, and upon his 
death, in 1720, he left the reversion of an estate in 


Lincolnshire in their favour. So much was the gift 
appreciated that, in 1745, the statue seen in the front 
court was placed in position. 

Captain Sandes had been associated with Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and Evelyn in the Greenwich Survey 
of 1695—the year in which the Trinity Almshouses 
were commenced. What more probable, therefore, 
than that the great Architect should have been con- 
sulted with reference to the design. More than that, 
Wren had been engaged in a survey of the estates 
in the vicinity of Stepney Green—distant about a 
quarter of a mile from Mudd’s site—so he must have 
been acquainted with the district. Still further, he 
was the Architect responsible for the erection of the 
Customs House for the Trinity Board, and was 
closely identified with their work. Thus, although 
documentary evidence is not in existence, the popular 
notion that from Wren’s brain was evolved the 
general plan of the Trinity Almshouse may be con- 
fidently accepted. Possibly the splendid open space 
between the Chapel and the road, and the equally 
fine grass plots to the rear of the Chapel, were due 
to the suggestion of Evelyn, whose hobby thus found 
expression. 

Not often do we see houses for aged people 
designed with such regard for the convenience of 
their occupants. From whichever window we look, 
the view is as cheerful as is possible in such a loca- 
tion. Originally the plan was that of a parallelogram. 
A chapel, supported by two cottages, formed the 
southern side, the east and west consisting of houses 
for pensioners, and the north side, facing the road, 
being enclosed bya palisading of remarkable outline, 
overcoming a perplexing difficulty in a most success- 
ful manner. Robert Seymour described the general 
appearance in 1734, referring to the College or 
Hospital as “a handsome structure of brick and stone 
near Mile End, near to the high road, with a graceful 
entrance, consisting of two rows of building, one 
storey high, fronting each other, the length whereof 
on both sides is paved with freestone ; in the middle 
a grass plot, enclosed with pallisadoes and set with 
young fir trees, and at the further end, northward, 
stands a very comely chapel, with a clock ascending 
with divers steps.” These houses were of red bricks, 
stone and stucco, plentifully embellished with 
wooden cornices, the central ones on each side 
having pediments of a similar character to those on 
the east and west gables. The ornaments, shewn in 
the elevation of the east wing, were cast separately 
and hung on iron hooks and staples, and are in keep- 
ing with the nautical character of the building. 
Apart from these decorations, the whole of the 
houses are similar in character, and a descent into 
one is illustrative of the whole of the remaining 
twenty-three. ; 
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Three low steps lead through the door that also 
serves the purpose of a window to the kitchen, 
which is matchboarded, and possesses a fine open 
fireplace, the whole presenting an air of cosiness, 
excluding all draughts, and affording a pleasant 
enough compartment for the old dames of sixty, 
seventy and eighty years, who there cook their 
own simple fare or prepare nice dainties for their 
old mariner husbands, who are generally found 
grouped on the greensward, or puzzling themselves 
over the fortunes of some chess match in the reading 
room and library, which occupies the end house 
facing the street on 
the eastern side. 
A small bunker-like 
recess provides a 
bedchamber, and 
on the same floor is 
given accommoda- 
tion for sanitary 
purposes. Old- 
fashioned appli- 
ances have hitherto 


are enabled to enjoy life without much clambering 
upstairs and downstairs—a consideration which they 
regard with more favour than any quantity of fresh 
air. This is gained by leaving open the doorway or 
window in the front—no other means of ventilation 
being provided—and none in the days of their erection 
being deemed necessary. 

The Chapel, a plain square building, was, until 
twenty years or so ago, supported on either side by 
small houses, thus forming a complete view to those 
on the road. The ascent was by means of stone 
steps—a difficult path to the old people on worship 
bent, and equally 
unsafe after service 
wasover. For when 
ice rendered the 
surface slippery the 
aged mariners 
found their feet 
going faster than 
their bodies. A 
serious accident 
determined the 








held sway, and 
great is the con- 
sternation of most of 
the inmates at the ~ 
displacement of the 


closing of the doors, 
which had _ been 
used nearly two 
hundred years; the 
floor was lowered 





old time sanitary 
imperfections in 
favour of the appli- 
cation of the latest 
principles ruling 
the healthy condi- 
tions of our dwel- 
lings. Ashort stair- 
case leads to the 
upper room forming 
a living or best 
room, in which 
visitors can be re- 
ceived. This hasa 
spacious cupboard 
which could be used 
much as a ship’s DETAILS OF EAST GABLE 








bunk, if necessary, 

thus keeping to the appropriateness which charac- 
terises the planning. In this room is the front 
door, from which we descend half a dozen steps 
and regain the greensward. Not in any way 
lofty, the apartments are nevertheless comfortable, 
and provide very convenient havens for these old 
people. On S. Guilibert’s drawings, made a few 
years after the houses had been erected, dormer 
windows were shewn, but these have long been 
removed. In their present state the old people 
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about six feet, the 
adjoining rooms 
were taken down, 
and now entry is 
found below the 
steps. The interior 
is severely simple 
and devoid of any 
ornamentation but 
a couple of plaster 
centre pieces. A 
small vestry of 
modern erection is 
utilised as a pay- 
office on quarter 
days and for the 
DRAWN BY JOHN ALLEN. convenience of 

the Chaplain on 

Sundays. The windows, which appear somewhat 
near the ceiling owing to the lowering of the floor, 
are plain, with the exception of the two looking 
south. These contain some fine stained glass 
bearing the arms of various brethren and benefactors 
of the Trinity House. The panes were removed 
from the older building at Deptford, and the sug- 
gestion for their transfer to some better known spot 
has been made by enthusiasts. We would, however, 
incline to the view of Mr. Ashbee. Those whose 











Wren’s City Churches. 


memory they revive were associated with the spot 
wherein they are placed; why remove them ? There 
seems no good purpose to be served by robbing the 
Trinity Houses of one of their most treasured relics 
in order to provide a holiday crowd with something 
to look at in some museum or other. Together with 
the various coats-of-armsand memorial tablets brought 
from Deptford in 1734, which adorn the walls 
around, they should remain as testimony to the 
ancient character of the Guild. The Church is 
roofed with green slate, and the outer walls were 
rendered with cement lined to resemble stone, 
giving it an appearance severe indeed when con- 
trasted with the houses upon which it looks. 

Regarding the forecourt in the Chapel as the stem 
of a T, we go to the rear to find another series of 
almshouses, raising the present number to seventy- 
nine. These form the top line of the T, being in 
the shape of another parallelogram, placed with its 
centre opening to the rear of the Chapel. Again 
spacious grass plots, intersected with paving, form 
easy promenades for these recipients of a later 
charity. The houses are of more recent erection, 
in stock brick, and their design is that of those 
four-roomed abominations with which the East End 
and suburbs of London abound. In the centre of 
the greensward is a statute of Captain Maples, in 
the elaborate dress in which the captains in the 
Mercantile Marine paced the deck at the beginning 
of our East India trade. Like that of Sandes in 
the main quadrangle, it represents the man as he 
was, a novel proceeding on the part of sculptors 
when Roman togas and other fanciful attire were 
fashionable accoutrements for any great man in 
marble or metal. Apart from the tablets on the 
walls—all removed from Deptford—there is nothing 
of interest in this section of the ground—nothing 
but another instance of how easy it is for Public 
Institutions to neglect the obvious in Art, and how 
difficult it is for them to be influenced by anything 
that is really good. 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND 
THE CITY CHURCHES'- BY 
ARTHUR STRATTON ARIBA 


II. 
THE five domed Churches, which we have already 
discussed, stand out as pre-eminently successful 
examples of the architectural embodiment of a ritual 
requiring an uninterrupted central area ; the modifi- 
cation brought about by the substitution of the vault 
for the dome being productive, in Wren’s hands, of 


interior effects second to these alone. The Greek 
Cross plan for a Church has much to commend it in 
preference to the Latin Cross from the congrega- 
tional point of view. The Western Church, how- 
ever, so exclusively adopted the latter arrangement 
that in all probability there was nothing at all ap- 
proaching the Eastern or Greek Cross to be found in 
England before Wren’s time. 

His first designs for St. Paul’s Cathedral were 
based upon it, and there is no doubt but that he was 
fully cognisant of its advantages and would eagerly 
have used it in its entirety had he been allowed 
todo so. The model of “his favourite design” for 
St. Paul’s, still preserved in the Cathedral, is a stand- 
ing witness to the restrictions imposed upon him. 

Even in the three Churches which are generally 
known as the Greek Cross ones—St. Mary-at-Hill, 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, Aldersgate, and St. Martin, 
Ludgate Hill—the area enclosed is aregular rectangle, 
coinciding in each case with the already existing 
site, and the cross form is only produced in the 
superstructure by the manipulation of the several 
vaults. 

A fourth example—St. George, Botolph Lane—is 
identical in arrangement on plan with these three, 
having four detached columns similarly placed, but 
owing to the central aisle being vaulted continuously 
along its length, it assumes a character quite distinct 
from them. 

St. Mary-at-Hill, close to Billingsgate, was the first 
to be built on the Greek Cross plan, and it is in many 
respects the most successful internally. It shews an 
ingenious combination of the domed and vaulted 
Church, for the barrel vaults spanning the four arms 
of the Cross—instead of intersecting in a groin, as in 
the other two examples—are treated as arches and 
carry a well-designed cupola resting on pendentives. 
The surfaces throughout are relieved by plaster work 
in low relief, but, with the exception of two circular 
windows in the eastern arm, are not pierced at all 
for light. The columns, of a sort of composite order 
of Wren’s invention, are fluted and cabled and stand 
on pedestals of the height of the pews ; the entabla- 
ture is continuous round the building. This Church 
has been much renovated, and is now fitted with the 
electric light. The woodwork, which is of a 
more recent date than the fabric, is good, but the 
sword and mace rests, which are original and excep- 
tionally fine, constitute the chief treasures in the way 
of fittings. Much of the old Church was incorpo- 
rated in this structure, and as the tower was not 
much damaged, it was left till 1780, when the present 
uninteresting brick one was built. 

The foundation of St. Martin, Ludgate, is of very 
remote antiquity. We learn from Stow that the 
Church had fallen into such a state of decay in the 
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time of Henry VI. that it was necessary to rebuild it 
during that reign. This edifice, of course, perished 
entirely in the Great Fire, situated as it was in the 
heart of the area devastated by it. The existing 
Church was rebuilt about 1684-5 on the old site, 
which presented the peculiarities of having its greater 
dimension north to south instead of east to west, and 
of being approachable only from the south, as it is 
completely hemmed in on the other three sides. 
This naturally suggested a spacious entrance Vestibule 
on the south side, which not only provided a good 
entrance, but improved the relative dimensions of 
the interior. This Vestibule is approached by three 
doorways in the fagade, as shewn in the accompany- 
ing elevation, but the two side ones are now blocked 
up, the floor level behind them being five steps 
higher than that beneath the Tower. Three large 
arches, with coffered soffits, open into the Church, 
the lower portions filled in with screenwork, the two 
sides containing doors. 

Much has been done to this Church in recent 
years, but it has been handled so thoughtfully and 
with such restraint that the dull depressing atmos- 
phere, which seems inseparable from so many of the 
schemes of modern improvement carried out else- 
where, is altogether avoided. 

Four excellently proportioned columns with carved 
capitals, now gilt, stand on exceptionally high octa- 
gonal pedestals, carryingan entablature with modillion 
cornice, above which springs a plain circular vault 
spanning each arm of the cross. These vaults inter- 
sect over the centre in a regular groin, which is 
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relieved at the apex, by a large circular flower. 
The walls are wainscoted, and the same is carried 
round the pedestals to a height of nearly eight feet. 
A portion only of the Gallery remains, and that is 
transformed into an Organ Loft at the west end. 





* For scale to all pians in these articles see page 371 ante. 
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Altogether this interior—as it stands to-day—must 
be considered to be one of the most imposing and 
elevating within the City area, and one regrets that 
only for so short a time each day is it open to public 
inspection. But if this much can can be said of the 
interior, doubly worthy of praise is the exterior. 
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ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET. 


Possibly no two buildings have been more spoken of 
in relation to one another, nor depend more upon 
one another, than St. Paul’s Cathedral and St. 
Martin’s Church. Sir Christopher Wren foresaw 
this. The Tower of St. Martin’s and many another 
was finished long before the Great Dome soared 
aloft, yet they all lead up to it, sometimes adding to 
its greatness, sometimes borrowing from its power. 
Nowhere is this so pronounced as in the case of the 
softly-modelled contours and the subtle grace of that 
elegantly poised spire half-way up Ludgate Hill, 
contrasted with the robust and vigorous masses of 
the Cathedral hard by. Wren never seems to have 
been at a loss. If one expedient was denied him 
another was forthcoming. He had no means of 
keeping the axis of St. Paul’s central with Ludgate 
Hill, which would have materially added to the 
impressiveness and grandeur—but at the loss of 
perspective—from this approach, so, realising that 
formality and dignity were denied him, he was not 
indifferent to the picturesque aspect. Partly to add 
to this he gave the Cathedral as great an inclination 
as was practicable, and then enhanced it a thousand 
fold by ‘erecting this Spire, which is obviously 
designed with such a motive. Had the Cathedral 


















































THE ELEVATION OF ST, MARTIN, LUDGATE HILL. 
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Wren’s City Churches. 


been placed symmetrically we should have expected 
a very different handling of the Churches in its 
immediate proximity. 

The stone scrolls on either side of the Tower 
cannot be said to serve any structural purpose : 
they justify their presence, nevertheless, by their 
zsthetic value in leading up to the centre of the 
composition. His study in France may account 
for their detail. 

In the design of fagades such as these, he was 
always governed by certain guiding principles, which 
he enumerates in his writings ; for instance, “ Fagades 
should always be elevated in the middle, not de- 
pressed, and should stand forward rather than recede. 
The ancients always gave dignity to the centre.” 

St. Anne and St. Agnes, Aldersgate, has little out- 
side to commend it to the passer-by ; but the interior 
is full of interest. The design is on very much the 
same lines as that of St. Martins, but the barrel vaults 
are rather less than semi-circles, and, instead of 
being plain, are ornamented with bands of enrich- 
ment, and the groin at the intersection is moulded to 
suggest a flat rib. The architrave is sometimes 
caught on brackets at the responds, instead of upon 
pilasters. The woodwork is mostly modern, but in 
character with the building. 

The whole of these vaults and domes are con- 
structed entirely of lath and plaster, upon a frame- 
work of rough carpentry. It has been urged from 
time to time that such a mode of construction is 
deceptive, inasmuch as it is strongly suggestive of 
stone construction. Deception, however, can only 
exist when an effort is made to disguise any portion 
of a structure, or any material, in such a manner that 
it may appear to be something which it manifestly 
is not. 

There is no such attempt in any of Wren’s work. 
When he had the means at his disposal, he never 
hesitated to use good stone and brick logically and 
legitimately, and through no fault of his have we so 
many slight pieces of work which at times verge on 
makeshifts. The fault was rather with his patrons, 
whose limited means forbade the carrying out of his 
loftiest conceptions in the nobler and more lasting 
materials. Moreover, he never seems to have allowed 
himself to be fettered in the manner of latter-day 
Purists, who proclaim that truth mainly depends 
upon the exposure of all constructional members. 
There is little precedent for such strictures, and an 
analysis of the masterpieces of the world does not 
tend to convince one of their catholicity. The dome, 
from its very nature, demands freedom and breadth 
of treatment, and it is but a false sentiment which 
would reduce it to a skeleton, and insist upon 
the inner and outer shells being 
associated. 


indissolubly 


One of the most interesting traits of Wren’s work 
generally is to be found in the constant conflict 
between the convictions of his own mind, as the 
outcome of observation and mathematical research, 
and the endeavours exerted all around to keep alive 
almost obsolete traditions, and this is rendered all 
the more intense, owing to the secret workings of 
these selfsame traditions within himself. Born under 
the shadow of a Gothic fane, educated in the one 
town where Gothic traditions lingered in their en- 
tirety later than anywhere else in the country, and 
constantly surrounded by the buildings, ecclesiastical 
and secular, which were produced in that great 
period, it is rather cause for wonder that he freed 
himself to the extent that he did. 

The Renaissance movement had long obtained firm 
footing, not only in Italy, but also in France and 
Spain, by the time that Inigo Jones planted the first 
seeds of it in this country and paved the way for his 
successor. Whether Wren would ever have attained 
the high standard of perfection which justly entitles 
him to rank foremost amongst our Post-Reformation 
Architects, without the path having been thus clearly 
defined for him, is open to conjecttre. As it was, he 
began where Inigo Jones left off. Classic forms were 
by no means unknown in this country by his time, 
for the importation of Italian craftsmen long before 
had familiarised them to a certain extent, but, 
guidance and complete control had to be vested in 
one mind when using them. It was no longer possi- 
ble to leave the workman to supply details of his 
own invention. 

Instructions were necessarily conveyed to him 
through the medium of drawings, which on account 
of the reliance upon proportion, symmetry and or- 
derly repetition, needed to be accurate and complete 
in every respect. 

The ordinary artizan of the time was skilled in his 
work, as far as it was required of him, and there was 
no lack of mechanical labour. With a few solitary 
exceptions Wren may almost be said not to have 
known the artistic craftsman. Accordingly it be- 
came a matter of supreme importance that he 
should at all times design only in such a way that 
his conception could be conveyed to the workman 
readily by drawings, and that they could be 
executed from them without unduly taxing the 
resources of the period. This meant an un- ° 
daunted reliance upon plain wall surface, and never 
has an Architect turned what might have been a 
crushing restriction into a more constant source of 
happy inspiration. 

And yet another motive for restraint, almost to 
barrenness on some occasions, is to be found in the 
impoverished state of a great proportion of -the 
population of London at that time. In all directions 
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it was necessary to amalgamate what had hitherto 
been distinct parishes. Of the 86 Churches which 
were burnt down, 52 only were rebuilt or restored to 
the uses of divine worship ; this was mainly brought 
about by the fact that money was not forthcoming to 
be expended upon them. Economy had to be studied. 

In several instances most munificent donors came 
forward to help on the work, and Wren himself set 
the noblest example of self-denial in giving his ser- 
vices unstintingly and persistently, throughout the 
best years of his life, for a remuneration, which, to 
say the least of it, was altogether disproportionate. 
Making allowances for the relative values of the 
current coinage then and in the present day, a 
stipend of £200 per annum for designing and super- 
intending the carrying out, not only of everything 
in connection with the whole of the City Churches 
but also the great Cathedral itself, can but be 
regarded as a mere pittance. 

It clearly shews 
that Wren was 
actuated by the 
highest motives, 
and that he worked 
not merely for his 
own advancement 
and the glitter of 
his name, but essen- 
tially for the love of 
his art and the wel- 
fare of his country. 

It is not to be 
wondered at that 
with such a multi- 
plicity of conditions 
to fulfil, the stan- 
dard of excellence ST. MARY-AT-HILL. 
attained fluctuated 
very considerably, and, indeed, in one or two less 
fortunate examples sank to an exceedingly low level ; 
but there is not a single instance in which even now, 
after repeated “ improvements,” one is not fascinated 
by the clever handling of the masses, or the ingenious 
arrangement of the planning or some one of a 
hundred evidences of deep thought and care. A 
peculiar interest attaches toeach. Wren never spared 
thought, but lavished it as freely upon the smallest 
and least conspicuous of his works as upon the most 
pretentious, always guiding himself by certain 
canons of art which he laid down. “ There are two 
causes of beauty,” he wrote, “natural and customary ; 
natural is from geometry, consisting in uniformity 
(that is equality) and proportion ; customary beauty 
is begotten by the use of our senses to those objects 
which are usually pleasing to us for other causes, as 
familiarity or particular inclination breeds a love to 
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things not in themselves lovely. Geometrical figures 
are naturally more beautiful than irregular; the 
square and circle are most beautiful; next, the 
parallelogram and the oval. Straight lines are more 
beautiful than curve ; next to straight lines equal 
and geometrical flexures ; an object elevated in the 
middle is more beautiful than depressed.” 

Some of the least interesting of the City Churches 
to an Architect are, or rather were, to be found in 
the third group, which comprises those which consist 
simply of a central apartment, without any aisles at all. 
The destroyer’s hand has been busy indeed amongst 
them, and already eight have been demolished out of 
a total of fourteen, whilst another is on the verge of 
destruction. This is St. Michael’s, Wood Street. 
With the exception of the east end, of which we 
give the elevation, it is poor both inside and out. 
The facade to Wood Street, too, is quite plain, but on 
good lines; the same treatment carried out more 
elaborately can be 
seen on the east 
ends of St. Peter, 
Cornhill, and St. 
Lawrence, Jewry. 
The old tower was 
left almost intact, 
and simply  sur- 
mounted by a lead- 
covered lantern. 

St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman Street, 
has been much 
modernized. The 
walls are far from 
being parallel. It 
has a flat ceiling 
with a well pro- 
portioned cove, 
which redeems the interior. The circular-headed 
windows run well into it, and so it is groined back 
to enclose them, each bay marked by a broad band 
which terminates in a scroll and springs from a 
bracket of charming design. The Church is 
approached through a stone gateway, remarkable for 
a crude and curious sculptured representation of the 
Last Judgment. 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey was one of the first to 
be entirely completed after the Fire—according to 
records. It has been opened up to view by the 
formation of Queen Victoria Street, and is now very 
prominent. The present approach and steps date 
from that time. It is a simple parallelogram, divided 
internally into bays by pilasters, with a coffered 
ceiling ranging with them. The pendants in the 
ceiling are modern. The west end is cleverly 
planned, and internally shews the same arrangement 
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Wren’s City Churches. 


of three lofty arches as we noticed in the south side 
of St. Martin’s. They are filled in below with screens 
containing doors, and the organ occupies the central 
bay above. The windows on the south side have 
been blocked up, and the smoke and fumes from a 
railway cutting beneath continually discolour the 
walls. The tower at the west end is surmounted by 
a lofty lead-covered lantern. 

St. Edmund the King is a prominent feature in 
Lombard Street ; the fagade is good, but spoilt by 
the insertion of the square-headed windows in the 
lower part. The tower projects very slightly ; just 
enough only to carry its lines down to the ground, 
and to make a break in the composition ; it is sur- 
mounted, like the tower of St. Nicholas, by an 
octagonal concave-sided lead lantern. The outline 
is broken more than Wren was wont to do, by urns 
and scrolls at different levels. Inside, the Church is 
a plain rectangle, with a recess for the Altar. The 
site would not possibly allow of correct orientation, 
and it lies almost due 
north and south, the Altar 
being at the north end. 
The ceiling is flat, with- 
out coffers ; a large cove 
runs round, but returns 
on itself against the Altar 
recess, which, by way of 
variety, is covered by a 
flat saucer dome on pen- 
dentives. 

All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, and St. Michael, 
College Hill, were build- 
ing simultaneously, and 
in their main lines the 
plans bear considerable resemblance, especially as 
regards the position of the tower and the arrange- 
ment of the west end. They are very typical 
examples of the class of Church with which we 
are now dealing, and are free from all abnormities 
consequent upon cramped and unwieldly sites. 
The walls in each are spaced symmetrically 
and truly square, which is far from being the 
general rule. For the most part, however, such 
irregularities are only noticeable on paper, so skil- 
fully have they been masked. In some cases this 
obviously could not be achieved with any degree of 
success. Wren then preferred:-to accentuate any 
peculiarity rather than to cripple his work by make- 
shifts. The plan of St. Olave Jewry was evolved in 
this way ; few less satisfactory plans could be cited, 
and, although pulled down some years since, its 
gruesome coffin shape will be long remembered. 

There is little of architectural interest about the 
outside of All Hallows ; indeed, it is so completely 
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hidden away and so seldom free of access, that it 
might pass from notice altogether were it not for its 
beautiful fittings and the marvellous carving in wood 
which bedecks them. The Altar stands in a recess, 
as at St. Edmund the King, close by; the ceiling is 
flat, relieved by a cove groined back over each 
window head. 

It is the endless variety of vault and cove, of 
groin and dome, to be found within these City 
Churches which will ever redeem them from the 
commonplace and make them models of design. 
There is such living charm, such wealth of idea, 
such confidence in the use of simple form and mass, 
and such disdain for over-elaboration and restlessness 
of detail, that many a lesson is yet to be learnt from 
them. Artis est celare artem they would impress upon 
us more forcibly than ever mere written words 
could do. 

St. Michael Paternoster is rendered rather more 
conspicuous owing to the elegant stone lantern which 
surmounts the Tower. 
This was added about 
1713, after the erection 
of somewhat similar ones 
at St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
and St. James, Garlick 
Hithe. 

The name of Sir 
Richard, or more popu- 
larly “ Dick” Whitting- 
ton, is closely connected 
with the annals of this 
Church, and close by is 
the College founded by 
him. 

St. Mary Somerset, in 
Thames Street, has disappeared, but as the result 
of an agitation, led by the late Mr. Ewan Christian, 
the Tower was spared and stands by itself to 
this day. Although it cannot be said to possess 
any special artistic value, it forms an invaluable 
landmark from the river, and its loss would cause 
a grievous gap in the grouping about the south 
side of St. Paul’s. The array of obelisks and vases 
upon the parapet gives a degree of picturesqueness» 
but as a composition it is curious rather than beauti- 
ful. It is to be regretted that the funds derived from 
the demolition of the fabric have been allotted without 
due regard to the maintenance of this Tower. It stood 
against the south-west wall and did not protrude at 
all into the Church, so that the removal of the latter 
was easily achieved without impairing its stability. 
The Church was exceedingly plain but contained 
some fairly good fittings, some of which have been 
refixed at the Church of St. Mary, Hoxton, which was 
built out of the proceeds of the sale of materials, etc. 
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St. Mary Magdalen, Knightrider Street, perished in 
a fire which originated in an adjoining warehouse, 
some ten years ago. Fate thus forestalled the 
spoiler’s hands. 

St. Benet, Gracechurch Street, too, has gone. Its 
delightful lead-covered lantern, which grouped so 
well with the other Towers in its vicinity, could ill be 
spared, but the tide of gain is not to be stemmed by 
such subtle considerations when once it begins to 
flow, and London has been impoverished year by 
year, till it is as far behind other cities, in point of 
monumental grandeur, as it is ahead of them in the 
spirit of progress and commercial enterprise. 

The gulf between these comparatively small and 
unimportant Churches and the larger and better 
known ones which come into our Fourth group, or 
Basilican Churches with aisles, is wide indeed ; yet 
the difference is one of degree rather than of kind. 

St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, was one of the first 
of all to be commenced after the Fire, but it was far 
from being the first to be completed, for it was here 
that, about 1680, the queen of all Wren’s spires was 
raised. Many are the associations centreing round 
this spot. 

It was from the Belfry of the old Church that the 
bell rung out every night at the close of the day’s 
work, and it was from here that the Sovereign 
witnessed the pageants of the various City Com- 
panies. “In early days of the Sadlers’ Company 
tilts were held in Cheapside, and the King of Eng- 
land used to sit in a gallery near the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow to watch them. In the rebuilding, 
Wren placed a little railed balcony in the Tower to 
commemorate the old days of tilting in the Royal 
Gallery.” The old Norman Crypt still exists under 
the present Church, and the Tower stands upon a 
Roman roadway some eighteen feet beneath the 
present level of Cheapside. The Church itself is 
irregular on plan, and almost defies classification. 
It is set quite back and the Tower alone has a 
frontage to the main thoroughfare. Wren designed 
a fagade in his favourite Doric, shewn in the accom- 
panying plate, but, unfortunately, it was never built, 
and the Church is now hidden by commonplace 
buildings. The part visible in Bow Lane is of red 
brick with stone dressings, and there is nothing 
particularly worthy of remark in the lower portions, 
with the exception of the two entrance doorways, 
which are very boldly designed and quite equal to 
any thing of their kind in this country. The projec- 
tion of the columns, and entablature over, is managed 
without breaking the main wall face by setting the 
whole back within large concave rustications. A 
very keen sense of appropriateness to the situation 
is displayed in such a treatment, and the same idea 
of an unbroken dignified base to the steeple is fostered 
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in setting back the gallery before referred to and 
giving it only a slightly projecting balcony. This 
portion of the Tower is thirty-two feet square, and 
it runs up intercepted only by horizontal strings to 
the Belfry stage, where the transition from simple 
dignity to elegant grace commences. Coupled 
Ionic pilasters at the corners carry a well-designed 
entablature with pulvinated frieze, and above that 
is a moulded balustrade with angle piers support- 
ing vases. At this level the interior is domed 
over upon long moulded corbels, and the crown is 
pierced for a lofty stone cylinder eleven feet inside 
diameter, which runs right up the steeple, contain- 
ing a newel staircase. The thrust from the upper 
portion of this is sustained by what are practically 
flying buttresses, which range over the circular 
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peristyle of columns. These columns are now of 
granite and take the place of the originals of Port- 
land stone. 

The construction throughout is eminently logical, 
and the design grows out of it and expresses it both 
truthfully and beautifully. It is a masterpiece in 
itself and worthy of the hand which produced 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. We shall enter more fully 
into the motif of Wren’s Towers and Spires in the 
next article. It is not too much to say that this one 
has never been surpassed by any subsequent work, 
and that in it Wren reached his zenith. George 
Dance obviously drew his inspiration from it when 
designing his St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch ; but, as in 
Wren’s other chef-d’euvre, to alter is but to spoil, 
and to reproduce but to rob of the individuality, and 
to break the charm which links the original with 
the mind of the man who first conceived it. 
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RAILS AND GATE AT HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
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The Tate 


HE TATE COLLECTION AND 
ITS GALLERY BY THE 
EDITOR 


“This Gallery and sixty-five pictures is presented to 
the nation by Henry Tate, for the encouragement and 
development of British Art, and as a thank-offering for 
a prosperous business career of sixty years.” 


Although painting is a sister art of Architecture, it 
is not.to England or to English artists that we must 
turn for the finest_examples of decorative work. It 
may be that the indifference shewn to Architecture 
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as an art by the National authorities is answerable 
for much. 

When Mr. Henry Tate, a private individual, 
became desirous of offering to the nation a collection 
of modern pictures, and to build a‘suitable gallery 
for its exhibition and “for the encouragement and 
development of British Art, and as a thank-offering 
for a prosperous business career of sixty years,” as 
he modestly puts it, what has happened on so many 
previous occasions, happened again. Had this 


generous patron of Art resided in Paris, or been a 
subject of any other Crown but our own, his munifi- 
cence would have been accepted with open arms. 
In England, however, shockingly deficient as it is in 
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all artistic impulses, the generous donor meets with 
calm indifference from the authorities, and eventually 
is almost compelled to agree to a site which is cer- 
tainly not the best London should have afforded for 
the purpose. ‘“ Now or never,” must have been Mr. 
Tate’s final reflection, when the British Government 
invited his approval of Millbank for his Gallery. 

In the last century an Act was passed authorising 
the establishment of a penitentiary in London ; so 
many localities were suggested, and so many objec- 
tions raised by local residents, that in sheer despera- 
tion the Government resolved on forming a penal 
colony at Botany Bay, whither the excessive popula- 
tion of our prison houses could be drafted. 

Early in the present century another agitation 
broke out, and, with a promptitude that surprised 
everyone, it was announced that Millbank should 
harbour the great prison which, until quite recent times, 
has frowned down upon the river Thames. In 1813 
a commencement was made, and, some four years 
later, the huge building was completed at a cost of 
just upon half a million of money. All the causes 
which led to the rise and ultimate decline of the 
great criminal structure are of no moment now. 
They find statistical expression in the returns of the 
Prison Commissioners and of the Educational Depart- 
ment, and upon the site of this old Millbank prison 
Mr. Henry Tate has erected his Gallery, henceforth 
to be known as the Gallery of British Art. 

Most of the modern works which Mr. Tate had 
collected have been publicly exhibited. . We- have 
seen before Keeley Haswelle’s delightful river scene 
which has not secured a very good position on 
the walls of the Tate Collection. Why Keeley 
Haswelle’s delicate work should be hung high up 
above the line of sight, instead of below it, is a 
mystery. 

We all know Orchardson’s magnificent works in 
chromes, yellows and russet browns. One almost 
hungers for an “ Orchardson” apartment to live in, 
free from the myriad “kickshaws” of a modern 
room. “The First Cloud” is as fine as ever; “ Her 
Mother’s Voice,” indeed, is finer. It seems to have 
gained, these last few years, in mellowness. William 
Hunt’s delightful little bit of Windsor Castle, Water- 
house’s grand canvas of the “ Lady of Shalott,” and 
James Clarke Hook’s three seascapes, are as rich 
and grand as ever. Briton Riviere, perhaps, is not 
at his best in the Tate Collection, but Leader’s fine 
swelling “Valley of the Llugwy” makes amends. 
Then there is the “ North-West Passage,” surely 
one of the strongest pictures Millais ever painted, 
and one touch of the decorative art in Leighton’s 
“The Sea Gave Up its Dead,” originally designed 
for the decoration of the dome of St. Paul’s. We 
have elsewhere in ARCHITECTURE spoken of the 
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wonderful decorative genius of Lord Leighton, and 
further contemplation of the remarkable drawing of 
this picture proves to our mind how magnificent 
Leighton’s decoration of the dome of St. Paul’s 
would have been. 

Of the wonderful creations of Mr. Watts, of the 
splendid pictures which owe their national position 
to the foresight and generosity of Sir Francis 
Chantry, R.A., and of the one or two fine pieces of 
modern sculpture, we will not here speak, except to 
acknowledge how beneficial they are in giving the 
first generous impression of the structure which 
holds them. 

The Gallery itself is to some extent imposing, 
although upon a closer inspection the exterior lacks 
dignity and expression. There is no cohesion in the 
design, which is fretful in detail, and possesses upon 
its front some of the most illogical attempts at 
sculpture and carving it has ever been our lot to 
discover on a national building ; but if the Architect 
has not been happy in his elevations, and one can 
trace the influences of “rush” upon them, he has 
given usa plan which is very little short of perfection. 
It would be ungenerous to under-estimate the value 
of the fine entrance hall and sculpture gallery which 
leads from it. Indeed, if we forget for one moment 
the impurity of much of the detail, the altogether 
illogical entasis which is put upon columns and 
pilasters, and the complete determination of its 
Architect to get a “battered” wall or pedestal 
wherever it was possible, we must admit that the 
interior of the building is as fine as it would be 
possible to make it. 

We have always considered that “free” Classic 
is somewhat of an abomination, but that we advance 
as a personal conviction. If it be admitted that 
Classic may be “ free,” then, perhaps, the detail of 
the British Art Gallery will pass muster, but we can- 
not help thinking that our contention is proved by 
this very instance, and that had Mr. Sydney Smith 
been purer in his style and beén permitted more 
time for the elaboration of his work, he might have 
given us an art gallery that could compare favourably 
with any of its size in Europe. 

The domed roof over the circular apartment, 
immediately in rear of the sculpture gallery, is 
inaccurate on the section. The roof is only slightly 
domed, with a bull’s eye light in the centre. It was 
a happy idea to glaze these peep holes with yellow 
glass, giving a delightful tinge to the specimens of 
sculpture lining the walls. There is a nude figure 
here by Mr. Pomroy, purchased under the terms of 
the Chantry bequest, and a glance at it tempts an 
architect to regret Mr. Pomroy was not commissioned 
to execute the whole of the sculptured work on the 
exterior of the building. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL ACROSS THE RIVER SEVERN. 


BBEYS AND CATHEDRALS 
OF THE WORLD No 7— 
GLOUCESTER 


ALTHOUGH Gloucester Cathedral has shared in most 
of the bloody deeds which enliven the history of the 
Royal western town, it does not form so prominent 
an integral portion of the city as do most of the 
fanes which glorify the Cathedral cities of the north. 
Nothing leads up to Gloucester Cathedral, it holds 
no vantage ground, commands no respect of position, 
except what an artful artist with a lens can make out 
of foreground and middle distances. Its precincts 
aré poor, the hush of the Cathedral Close is wanting 
—you feel nothing of reverence as you approach it, 
and when that happens something is amiss. 

Much of the history of the town is the history of 
its fine Church. Gloucester is known, indeed, as the 
City of Churches. They are almost innumerable, 
and of little architectural interest. The records of 
the place, indeed, go back to B.c., and Claudius, 
Emperor of Rome, sent Plautius with a large force 
against the Britons, whom he drove before him until 
he reached the fortified city of Caer Glome, which 
he conquered and formed into a Roman colony, 
naming it Colonia Glevum. Samuel Lysons, in his 
“ Achievements of Gloucestershire,” gives most in- 
teresting historical facts about this individual, 
Plautius, who married a lady named Pomponia, con- 


sidered by most writers to have been a Briton. By 
what means she became converted to the Christian 
faith is not exactly known; but it is a matter of 
history, recorded by Tacitus, that on Plautius’ return 
from Rome after his triumph, his wife was brought 
to trial for being a Christian. Now at Plautius’ court, 
which was kept at Glevum, or Gloucester, and some- 
times at Corinium, or Cirencester, there was a young 
female, a relative of the British Chief Caractacus, 
whose name was Claudia. She was married to Rufus 
Pudens, an officer of Plautius’ army, residing with 
him in this country. One of the sons of this marriage 
was Linus. Now all these persons are brought 
together under the denomination of Christians by two 
writers of such different characters and tendencies, 
that there can be no room to doubt the truth of their 
assertions ; the one being no other than the Apostle 
Paul, in his second Epistle to Timothy, c. iv., v. 21, 
the other being the noted, witty, but profligate con- 
temporary poet, Martial. Here then we arrive at the 
fact that there were British Christians resident in 
Gloucester in the year 43, just ten years after our 
Saviour’s death ; and two years after the disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch. The tradition 
of the Church—which may be fully believed, since it 
is confirmed by the best authorities—is that St. Paul 
came to Rome at the instance of Claudia before- 
mentioned, and if so, undoubtedly to the country of 
Claudia’s nativity among the Dobuni, or inhabitants 
of Gloucestershire ; and thus commenced the nucleus 
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Architecture. 


of that Christianity which has been our glory and 
our blessing. 

The city remained in the hands of the Romans 
until is was reconquered by the West Saxons some 
four centuries later. About the end of the sixth 
century it was taken possession of by King Penda, 
whose son Wolphera began building a stately 
Monastery to the honour of St. Peter, and it is upon 
its very site that the present Cathedral Church now 
stands. 

Of the original Church nothing whatever is known; 
no facts, no remains, no traditions~we only know 
that is was destroyed by fire, as was also, in 1058, a 
Benedictine Minster which superseded it. In 1088 
Abbot Serlo set about a scheme of restoration and 
completion, which was accomplished some twenty 
years later; but, owing to further destruction by 
fires, it was not until 1237, on the 16th of September 
to be exact, that the Church was dedicated to St. 
Peter, by Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of Cirencester. 
The Crypt, the Choir, the Transepts, the Central 
Nave and North Aisle are of this period (1100), and 
it is beyond question that Abbot Serlo ceiled his 
Nave with a flat wooden roof, some twenty feet 
higher than the present vaulting, which was com- 
pleted in 1243, after the destruction of Serlo’s roof 
by fire. Of this vaulting we shall speak.later. Serlo 
also erected a western Tower, which eventually fell, 
and was replaced at a later period by two western 
bays, as we shall presently see. 

It was to Abbot Thoky and to the untimely death 
of Edward II. that Gloucester Cathedral owes so 
much. This zealous man, whose virtues are even 
now well-established, built the South Aisle of the 
Nave in 1318—29, and commenced the scheme of 
elaborating the Norman fabric of his predecessors, 
the Choir and Choir Aisles and the Transepts, by 
covering the interior with that remarkable tracery 
which is as unique to-day as it was six hundred years 
and more ago. 

But it was the death of Edward II. that enabled 
all this to be commenced, as Dean Spence so delight- 
fully relates in his little book upon the Cathedral, 
recently published by Isbister. 

“The story of the gorgeous Choir,” he says, “ is 
a singular one. It seems as though the monks of 
Gloucester had long dreamed of beautifying and 
enriching their stern, plain Norman Church. Thoky, 
abbot in the days of Edward II., in the early years of 
the fourteenth century, evidently a great architect, 
perhaps began this scheme of ornamentation. The 
result of his labours is with us still. The stately 
decorated windows which light the southern Aisle 
are his. Men come from far to see his curiously 
beautiful work. Only a few days ago the most re- 
nowned of our living architects, who had seen these 
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windows again and again, called my attention once 
more to their exceeding beauty. Abbot Thoky, 
however, had but slender means at his disposal, and 
his task in the South Aisle took long years before it 
was finished. He was then an old’ man, but a 
strange incident, which had a great effect upon the 
fortunes of Gloucester, occurred just before the close 
of this blameless abbot’s life. 

“When Edward II. lay murdered in Berkeley 
Castle, some seventeen miles from Gloucester, the 
neighbouring religious houses of Bristol, Kingswood 
and Malmesbury, dreading the vengeance of the 
dead king’s widow, Isabella, who had done her 
husband to death, declined to grant a sepulchre to 
the remains of the unhappy monarch. The brave 
old man, who ruled in Gloucester, had a stouter 
heart than the disloyal and time-serving abbots of 
these houses, and, caring nought for the anger of 
Isabella, Thoky boldly sent to Berkeley Castle and 
begged that the body of Edward might be laid to 
rest in his holy house of Gloucester. His prayer 
was granted, and, with all respect and honour, the 
dead king was buried in the Abbey Church. 

“ A few months later the wheel of fortune turned, 
Isabella was a captive. The murdered king’s son, 
the third Edward, was firmly seated on the throne, 
and all honour was paid the brave and loyal Church- 
man who had given Christian burial to the dis- 
credited remains of the murdered Edward II. A 
stately tomb was erected. by the new king, and, 
strange to relate, a stream of pilgrims to the 
royal tomb began to throng the old Norman 
Minster. 

“Tt was a strange cult, this of the murdered 
sovereign, and one hard to explain. It seems as 
though men in England felt that a curse lay on them, 
and on their homes and hearths, owing to their 
having suffered the Lord’s anointed to be cruelly 
done to death in their midst. So thousands came 
and prayed at the dead king’s shrine. Their offer- 
ings enriched the Abbey coffers. Soon there was 
wealth enough, says the tradition, to have rebuilt the 
whole Church from its very foundations. At all 
events, the desire of the monks to adorn their ancient 
home with new work could now be gratified. There 
is no doubt but that there existed among the 
Gloucester monks what we should now call a school 
of Architecture. In this holy house, undoubtedly, 
was devised that favourite English form of Gothic 
usually known as Perpendicular. From the same 
school at Gloucester, too, issued later that beautiful 
form of vaulted roofs known as Fan-vaulting. When 
the stream of wealth began to flow in from the 
countless pilgrims to the tomb, Thoky was a very 
old man, too old to guide the new works he so 
earnestly desired to see completed, so he resigned 
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the abbot’s chair, and his friend Wygmore was 


chosen in his room.” 


The tomb of this great king was erected between 


the second and third columns of 
the North Choir Aisle. A por- 
tion of these columns was cut 
away to give greater freedom to 
the pilgrims who walked -round 
the tomb, and it is stated that 
the revenues provided by these 
pilgrims became so enormous, 
that the funds at the disposal 
of the Monastery were sufficient 
to have met the expense of 
pulling down the entire Church 
and re-erecting it from beginning 
toend. This fortunately was not 
done. 

Abbot Thoky was succeeded 
by Abbot Wygmore, who cased 
the walls of the South Transept 
with the earliest Perpendicular 
tracery, and carried out various 
repairs and restorations to other 
parts of the fabric. 

The vaulting of the Choir was 
constructed by Wygmore’s suc- 
cessor, Adam de Stanton, who 
also erected the stalls on the 
prior’s side of the Choir. Then 
came the erection of the first 
portion of the Tower by Abbot 
Horton, who also added the stalls 
on the abbot’s side of the Choir, 
and the presbytery. He also 
completed Abbot Wygmore’s 
idea of Perpendicular tracery by 
casing the North Transept, or 
St. Paul’s Aisle, as it is sometimes 
called ; and in 1375 commenced 
those magnificent Cloisters which 
for all time will be the one great 
glory of Gloucester. These he 
erected as far as the Chapter 
House in the east walk, the con- 
tinuance and completion of which 
is due to Abbot Froucester, who 
spent no less than forty years on 
the work. The Tower itself was 
eventually finished by Robert 
Tully, afterwards Bishop of St. 
David's. 

To continue chronologically the 
order of construction, Abbot 
Morwent, between 1420-37, 
erected the West Front, the 
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original South Transept, and the two western bays 
To accomplish this, the old Norman 
front, which had practically fallen down, was entirely 


removed, and the Nave and 
Aisles lengthened out by the 
two Perpendicular bays, as we 
see them to-day. 

The Lady Chapel, which is re- 
markably fine—as fine, indeed, as 
it is possible to be, considering 
its enormous area of glass—was 
begun by Abbot Hanley in 1457, 
and was not completed until 
twenty years later by Abbot 
Farley, who also erected the east 
end of the Chapter House, 
built the little Cloisters, now 
in ruins, and made other altera- 
tions and additions of minor 
importance. 

This is the extent of the area 
of the Cathedral buildings chro- 
nologically detailed. 

The Nave—of which we publish 
two views, one of which gives a 
very fine impression of the scale 
of the arcading, the Triforium and 
the Clerestory—consists of nine 
bays, seven being the original 
Norman work of Abbot Serlo, 
the remaining two being Perpen- 
dicular ones of Abbot Morwent. 
The columns of the Norman 
arcading are immense, measuring 
no less than 41 feet in circumfer- 
ence. The Triforium is eminently 
overpowered by these massive 
piers, although this effect could 
not have been nearly so pro- 
nounced when the Nave possessed 
its original flat roof of Norman 
work. Upon the destruction 
of this roof by the first fire, the 
present vaulting was constructed, 
the springing of the ribs being 
brought down to the springing 
of the arches of the Triforium. 
This has had the effect of squeez- 
ing the Triforium level between 
these two overpowering features 
—the arcading and the groining. 
The erection of the groin vault 
necessitated the reconstruction 
of the Clerestory, although some 
traces of the original Norman 
Clerestory still remain. 
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ACROSS THE SOUTH TRANSEPT, FROM THE SOUTH AISLE. 
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Architecture. 


THE LADY CHAPEL—-TOWARDS THE EAST. 


Over the two eastern Perpendicular arches there 
is no Triforium, the arches themselves being carried 
up almost to the Clerestory level, and the vaulting 
enriched beyond the plain quadripartite with 
the central rib and boss at the intersection, by 
lierne work and enriched bosses of foliage. There 
can be no doubt that from an architectural point of 
view, the Nave of Gloucester was not improved 
when the original Norman roof was destroyed. 

The North Aisle contains much of the original 
Norman work, corresponding architecturally to the 
Nave. The late Norman windows, with zigzag 
mouldings and side shafts, are filled with Per- 
pendicular tracery, continued on the wall below. 
The two doorways leading into the Cloisters are 
very fine, the geometrical elevation of the western 
one being here given. The ribbed vaulting of the 
North Aisle is Norman. 

The South Aisle was groined and altogether 
re-faced in the Early Decorated style by Abbot 
Thoky, although some portions of the exterior 
Norman wall, with its half piers, remain. 

In the Transepts the original Norman work still 
stands, and the two eastern transeptal Chapels (one 
of which, that in the South Transept, was brilliantly 
decorated by the late T. Gambier Parry), run up 
through the Triforium level, and have entrances from 
the Choir Aisles. 

As we have seen, it was in the South Transept 
where the magnificent tracery panelling was com- 
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menced, and it is extremely interesting to notice the 
effect of the early Perpendicular work—work actually 
of the Transitional period between Decorated and 
Perpendicular—pieced, as it were, on to the rigid 
Norman masonry behind. A very curious and daring 
piece of construction is shewn in the eastern and 
western walls of the Transepts. In the eastern 
walls a flying buttress was constructed at the time 
the Tower was built, which was boldly brought 
down through the opening between the Transept 
and the Choir Aisle, and continued across the arch- 
way into the transeptal Chapels. In one of Mr. 
Newcombe’s drawings this flying buttress is distinctly 
seen across the arch from the South Aisle to the 
Transept, and beyond this, although not clearly 
shewn on the drawing, is a similar buttress, which, as 
we have stated, not only crosses the arch to the 
Choir Aisle, but is continued through the adjoining 
opening into St. Andrew’s Chapel. No one can con- 
ceive the actual effect of the tracery panelling, except 
one studies it upon the spot. It is very weird and 
yet beautiful, but the daring subtilty of the whole 
thing is only gauged when one sees it in the 
Triforium, from the back of the Norman work. 
Below the windows in the South Transept runs an 
open arcade of no striking worth. In the south 
side are two doorways, which originally formed 
entrances into subterranean passages which ran 
across the Cathedral precincts into Northgate Street, 
at the time when the old hostelry, known as the 








Gloucester Cathedral. 


“New Inn,” was the lodging-house of the Monks. 
One of these doors was originally guarded by the 
figures of two angels, no longer in existence, while 
the other has a curious carved figure of Satan over 
it, which doorway was very probably used as an 
entrance by those who were not prepared to make 
confession. The roof of the South Transept has 
plain lierne vaulting without bosses. 

The North 
Transept, by the 
angularity of its 
mouldings and 
the greater rich- 
ness of its roof, 
up to which the 
mullions of the 
tracery are 
carried, is natu- 
rally of later date, 
and more purely 
Perpendicular 
in treatment. 
Against the north 
wall is a fine 
early English 
reliquary or 
treasury—a 
structure in three 
arched compart- 
ments, with a 
doorway in the 
centre, and win- 
dows at either 
enriched 
with foliage and 
shafts of Purbeck 
marble. St. 
Paul’s Chapel, 
leading out of the 
North Transept, 


side, 


is reached by 
seven steps, and 
has a Perpen- 
dicular Reredos 
on the north side. 
The Chapels in 
both the 
septs 


Tran- 
have, as, 
indeed, have 
nearly all the Chapels to be found in the Crypt, 
double piscine. 

The Choir, true to customary Norman work, 
extends one bay into the Nave, and is separated 
from it by a heavy stone Screen, erected by Dr. 
Griffiths, in 1820. The organ itself, which is a very 
poor one in design, stands above this screen, and 





THE LADY,CHAPEL—TOWARDS THE WEST, 


does not form a very elegant addition to’the;interior 
of the Church. Some most remarkable drop tracery . 
of extreme delicacy has found its way into the arches 
of the crossing. The original roof of the crossing 
was not taken down when the Tower was built, and 
the lowering of the Nave roof some 20 or 30 feet 
undoubtedly accounts for the western window in the 
western wall of the Tower over the Nave roof, and 
a very fine effect 
is to be obtained 
in the Choir 
when the setting 
sun comes full 
tilt through this 
window. The 
vaulting of the 
Choir ranges 
with the vaulting 
of the crossing, 
and is more than 
80 feet from the 
floor. Restora- 
tion of a very 
rigorous charac- 
ter has been 
carried out in the 
Choir, Transepts, 
and their vault- 
ing, 
vious to the time 
that Sir Gilbert 
Scott handled 
the fabric, and 
passed on the 
care of it to Mr. 
F. S. Waller, 
who _ has for 
years devoted a 
keen and affec- 
tionate regard 
for the Church. 
The whole of the 
Choir walls are 
overlaid with the 
Perpendicular 
tracery 


even pre- 


already 
but 
polygonal 

end of the east 
limb was in a daring and altogether remarkable 
fashion destroyed when the Perpendicular work 
was completed, and thus we have the fine east 
window of the Choir, and the Lady Chapel 
This transformation was accomplished 
by removing the two easternmost bays. 
of a _ very terrible 


spoken of, 
the 


beyond it. 


In place 


Reredos, which Grindley 
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DOOR TO CLOISTERS—FROM NORTH AISLE OF NAVE. 
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ACROSS THE NAVE INTO THE NORTH AISLE 
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THE CLOISTERS—DETAILED PLAN. 


Gibbons must either have had some handling 
in or influence over, we get the modern creation 
of Sir Gilbert’s in 1873, the funds for which were 
provided by the Freemasons of the Province of 
Gloucester, who seem to have taken a very fraternal 
interest in the proper upholding of the fabric of 
the Cathedral. Of Sir Gilbert’s Reredos, little 
may be said. It is a thing updn which architects 
will have different opinions. The structure is divided 
into three principal compartments, in which are 
groups of figures representing the Nativity, the 
Entombment and Ascension of our Saviour, figures of 
Moses, St. Peter, St. Paul and David occupy the 
minor niches of the sides of this compartment, and 
in the small niche above are nine figures of angels 


bearing the emblems of our Lord's passion. Some 
of the canopy work in this Reredos is, however, far 
more delicate than one expects to find in much of 
Scott’s work. 

The North Choir Aisle is Norman, the same date 
as the Choir itself. The Choir Aisles contain two 
apsidal Chapels, enclosed by Perpendicular screens, 
the north east apsidal Chapel containing an elaborate 
Perpendicular Reredos, with niches and canopies 
containing figures of the Apostles, and shields of 
arms and benefactors of the Monastery, all enriched 
At the west end of the Aisle is an old 
stone lectern, really a pilgrim’s lectern, by which 
all the pilgrims passed on their way to Edward’s 
tomb. 


in colour. 
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DETAIL PLAN OF LAVATORIES IN CLOISTERS. 


The South Choir Aisle resembles its sister in its 
general features, except that it retains a larger pro- 
portion of the original Norman work. 

Before the two eastern bays of the east limb were 
removed, the Triforium of the Choir naturally en- 
circled the eastern end, but when the alteration took 
place the Triforiums were connected by a gallery 
constructed in the thickness of the eastern wall, 
which now possesses a most remarkable whispering 
effect. But before we touch upon the Triforium, it 
is as well to remark upon the fact that the Chapels 
in the Transepts and Choir Aisles all have corre- 
sponding Chapels in the Triforium and in the Crypt, 
all of which contain the piscine, and were un- 
doubtedly in use up to the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

The Choir vaulting is one of the richest examples 
in any of the English Cathedrals, and although its 
lines of ornament are drawn out in every direction 
like those of a spider’s web, Willis has truly re- 
marked that the complication is really a defect of 
perspective, since when reduced to drawing the 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY A. J. DUNN. 


lines are based upon simple geometrical forms. 
When the decoration of the Choir vaulting was con- 
templated, it was intended to decorate the ribs and 
leave the interspacing plain, but it was eventually 
and happily decided to leave the ribs untouched, 
only decorating the flat surfaces of the vaulting, and 
the elaborate bosses at the intersections of the ribs. 
The effect is, indeed, quite grand, so that the vault- 
ing of the Choir at Gloucester may be considered 
one of its most perfect features. The magnificent 
east window is the second largest in England; much 
of the glass is in wonderful preservation, considering 
the age of it. This glass was cleaned and re-leaded 
some 35 years back, when the stonework of the 
window was, to all intents and purposes, renewed. 
The Norman Crypt, up to a few years back, was 
almost inaccessible, Chapels and vaults being heaped 
up to the vaulting with human bones, the windows 
themselves being under the level of the ground out- 
side. When the cleansing operations were under- 
taken, the whole of the area of the Crypt was 
concreted to the depth of several feet, and it was 
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found that it extended under the entire area of the 
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Choir, the Ambulatory and the Transepts. 


The Lady Chapel, which has been recently restored 


and re-opened but a 
few days since, is, at 
the first glance, one of 
the most sumptuous 
and gorgeous Lady 
Chapels in England, 
but the huge expanse 
of glass materially 
interferes with the 
otherwise charming 
interior. This was 
the last great work 
of the Monastery, con- 
structed, as is shewn, 
so as not to inter- 
fere with the great 
east window in the 
Choir. 

The Lady Chapel is 
divided into four com- 
partments, and has 
two other small square- 
sided Chapels of two 
storeys on either side. 
It is groined, and the 
whole of the walls are 
profusely decorated 
niches and 
tracery, until not a 
square inch of its in- 
terior surface is devoid 
of ornament enriched 
to the highest pos- 
sible degree. 
window is of nine 
lights, filled with 
figures of the Virgin 
and Child, saints and 
priests, and fragments 
of other windows, 
which have been 
illogically inserted 
more for their colour 
than for any possi- 
bilities of design. 

On the south side 
are three Sedilia with 
pendant canopies, 
beautifully carved, and 
in the side Chapels, 
which have groined 
roofs, is 


with 


Its east 


a monu- 
Bishop 


ment to 
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A PASTORAL STAFF, FRENCH 
LIMOGES, THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 
FROM GLOUCESTER MUSEUM, 


yoldsborough, dated 1604, a flat altar tomb of 
Thomas Fitzwilliams, 1579, and a monument with 
effigy to a daughter of Bishop Smith, dated 1622. 

Over the entrance 
vestibule, _ originally 
one of the Chapels 
from the Choir Am- 
bulatory, the monastic 
builders formed a 
minstrels’ gallery, seen 
behind the tracery in 
the view of the Lady 
Chapel given on page 
443, and until the re- 
opening ceremony 
took place last month, 
this gallery had not 
been used for four 
centuries. It is just 
at the back of this, 
and between the ex- 
terior wall and the 
east window of the 
Choir that the whispering gallery runs from one 
side of the Triforium to the other, and although this 
gallery is 70 feet in length and runs round three sides 
of an oblong, it is possible to hear the faintest 
whisper or the scratch of a pin upon this wall at 
either end. This is all the more curious because the 
surface of the wall is broken by a series of windows 
looking into the minstrel gallery. 

During the recent restoration, the whispering 
effect was entirely lost, although the gallery itself 
was untouched, but now that the restorations are 
practically completed the effect has returned, to the 
great interest of visitors to the Church. 

The Chapter House at Gloucester cannot compare 
with the beautiful structures we find in most other 
Cathedrals, but its historic records stand high in the 
annals of the Church. It has recently been restored, 
and its dimensions are 72 by 34 feet. It is, there- 
fore, a long parallel room of four bays, three of 
which are Norman, the most easterly one being a 
Perpendicular addition. 

The Cloisters, which are very profusely illustrated 
here, especially by the fine drawings of Mr. A. J. 
Dunn, are claimed by Gloucester folk, and, indeed, 
by many students of the Church, to be the finest in 
the world, but although they do not quite so appeal 
to us, they are truly magnificent in detail, and are 
unquestionably the earliest fan tracery work erected 
in England. 

The most remarkable thing of the Cloisters is that 
the whole four walks are of the same period, from 
about 4370—1412; they have a uniform width of 
25 feet, with an average length of 150 feet. 
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In the south walk are the carols, the recesses in 


which the monks pursued their studies. In the 
north walk are the lavatories in which the monks 
washed. Some fragments of ancient glass exist in 
the windows, several of the quarries exhibiting the 
broom plant. 

Dennis says that during the Commonwealth the 
total destruction of the Cathedral was intended, and 
that the persons who designed it had agreed among 
themselves for their several proportions of destruc- 
tion. The demolition of the little Cloisters and the 
Lady Chapel, and part of the great Cloisters was 
commenced, and tackle was actually brought to the 
Cathedral for the destruction of the Tower, but by the 
exertions of the town authorities and the influence of 
Captain Purey with Cromwell, the whole fabric was 
granted to the Mayor and citizens in 1657. The 
Lady Chapel, the side Chapels, and portions of the 
great Cloisters still bear marks of the injuries inflicted 
by the Puritan soldiers. 

The principal historic tombs of Gloucester are all 
in the Choir. The canopy tomb by the altar is the 
resting-place of the founder of the Abbey. Then 
comes the tomb of Edward II. already mentioned. 
‘Some thirty years ago,” says Dean Spence, “ doubts 
were entertained respecting the real place of the 
sepulture of the unhappy Edward. Canon Jeune, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, caused the paved 
floor underneath the slab on which the royal effigy 
rests to be opened, and found the enormous oaken 
chest which contained the body of the king. The 
corpse, doubtless embalmed, was carefully enveloped 
in folds of lead wrapped round and round, and many 
fragments of tarnished tinsel, the sad remains of the 
hasty lying-in-state arranged by Abbot Thoky, still 
adhered to the lead wrappings.” 

There is a bracket tomb on the left, which Leland 
says marks the grave of Serlo, whose name will for 
ever remain bright in the history of Gloucester. 

The first impression one obtains of the exterior of 
Gloucester Cathedfal is the extraordinary admixture 
of styles and periods, although the Norman origin of 
the Nave has been entirely obliterated by the Perpen- 
dicular parapets and Early Decorated windows which 
have been constructed. The eastern limbof the Church 
still contains purely Norman features, the most per- 
fect of which are the turrets at the corners of the 
Transepts, the Norman windows to the Crypt, which 
have within the last few years beén exposed to view 

by the ground surrounding the Cathedral having 
been dug away to the depth of seven or eight feet. 

The Tower of Gloucester Cathedral is unquestion- 
ably second in elegance only to that of Lincoln. It 
is in two stages, divided by a bond of quatrefoils, 

and has richly crocheted windows in each stage, the 

upper stage being finished with a bold string-course 
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and embattled parapet of truly wonderful refinement 
of design. At the angles are open pinnacles. The 
West Front is not particularly imposing, the western 
entrance being somewhat mean, although the great 
western window above it is finely recessed, being 
divided into three sections by buttressed mullions of 
peculiar construction. 

The South Porch, which might have been very fine 
originally, was totally restored by Scott, who carried 
out a very large amount of restoration in the interior 
of the Cathedral. The wooden appearance of all 
Scott’s work is apparent in this South Porch, as else- 
where in the fabric, and we confess to no apprecia- 
tion of the sculptured figures which occupy the 
niches on either side. 


ERRATA.—On page 439 of this issue, please read: ‘‘ The columns 
of the Norman arcading are immense, measuring no less than 19 feet 
in circumference,’ instead of 41. The illustration on page 439 is a 
Bay of the Sedilia, not of the Piscina.—Epitor). 


HE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE 
RENAISSANCE BY ARTHUR 
VYE-PARMINTER AND 
CHARLES SAUNIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CHAILLY. 
VII. 
STYLE OF LOUIS 


(1754-1793-) 

THE delicious style of Louis XV., so poetic and 
charming in all its manifestations of Art, appears, 
after enjoying so many years of happy fortune, to 
have acquired the right of perpetuating itself. But 
this was not to be so, for the King who gave his 
name to this elegant style was still living, when a 
great reaction took place in Architecture, through 
the influences of Gabriel, Servandoni, and 
especially Souftot. 


THE XVI. 


more 


Under Louis XVI. this reaction becomes much 
more accentuated, especially as regards the decora- 
tion of the exterior of buildings ; the ornamentation 
of the interior resists for some time against the cold- 
ness and stiffness which commences to dominate 
Architecture, and although it becomes more soberly 
elegant, it nevertheless remains not less graceful. 

The causes of this evolution, which tend to make 
Art revert once again towards antiquity, are various 
and interesting. Above all things we must note the 
great influence of the philosophers, Voltaire, Rousseau 
and Diderot, who, whatever may have been their 
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personal tastes, affected a certain scorn for things 
present, and glorified simplicity in all its forms, be 
they antique or simply rustic. The frivolous Queen 
Marie Antoinette, who was so rigorously exacting in 
her toilettes, 
was, on the 


works of the Italians with their mannerisms, which, 
from the sixteenth century, had been constantly 
increasing. Under Louis XIV. and Louis XV., the 
artists who now appear to us to have possessed very 
little  senti- 
ment of the 





other hand, 
filled with a 
tenacious love 
for the coun- 
try and rustic Ay 
scenes, and it 
was to her 
caprice that 
were due the 
“Village” of 
the Trianon 
Gardens, and 
the ‘“ Laite- 
rie” of Ram- 
bouillet. 

But a much 





more import- 
ant event 
arrived to 
influence the 
productions of 
the artists, 
who, although 
they obeyed 
the whims of 
fashion, were 
more inclined 
to follow the 
desires of their 
own enthusi- 
asm. This 
event was the 
discovery of 
Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, 
and the bring- 
ing to light of 
marvels of 
Architecture, 
Sculpture and 
Painting, or 
again simple 
decorative 





work, which 
had been hid- 
den by the 
ashes of Vesuvius for eighteen centuries. 

The French artists—with the exception of a few 
works of ancient origin, Roman for the most part— 
were accustomed to look at antiquity through the 
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antique, and 
to have quite 
belonged to 
their epoch, 
artists such 
as Coysevox, 
Bouchardon, 
in Sculpture ; 
De Troy and 
Van Loo, in 
Painting ; as 
well as the 
pretentious 
Le Bernin, the 
Italian, in 
Architecture, 
themselves 
firmly be- 
lieved that 
they were 
producing 
works of style 
and inter- 
preting the 
antique in its 
proper _ senti- 
ment. But the 
marvels _  dis- 
covered in the 
unearthed 
cities, and 
made known 
in France by 
means of 
drawings, 
casts and 
engravings, 
quickly unde- 
ceived even 





the most con- 


3 = vinced, and 

; ‘ set them at 

< r once to un- 
~~ URE “a ss) 


learn all they 
knew, in order 
to be more 
fit to seize and render justice to the newly 
discovered beauties of Art. Vien was one 
of the first to shew his enthusiasm for the 
unearthed antiquities, and David, his pupil, placed 
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even more strength and will in learning the new 
style of Art. 

Although Art, it is true, was to gain much in 
sincerity and truthfulness, it lost much in fancifulness 
and gracefulness. If this return to antiquity enabled 
David and Ingres to produce chefs-d’euvre, on the 
other hand it tended to create that academic sehool 
which so greatly compromised French Art of the 
nineteenth century. 

The initiators of this movement, which was at first 
chiefly .a literary one, were from the beginning 
Heyne, the philologue, and Winckelmann, the 
zsthetic enthusiast, whose history of Art took the 
importance of a revolution. Sulger, Hamilton, 
Lessing, D’Agincourt and De Caylus followed 
them. Lessing published his ‘“‘ Laocoon;” Mengs, 
the savant and antiquary, as well as painter, imitated 
in his paintings the style of the ancient work ; whilst 
Sir William Hamilton (1730-1803), for a _ time 
British Ambassador at Naples, shewed much zeal_in 
following the excavations of the buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, and made a most in- 
teresting and valuable collection of vases, which he 
measured and reproduced in drawing, thus also 
helping greatly to influence the art of the time. 
Soon after Gessner published his “ Idylles,” and by 
means of his text in rural style, and his vignettes 
inspired from antiquity, connected the neo-classic 
movement to the naturalistic one of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

The various tendencies of this evolution are 
plainly visible in the ornamentation of the epoch. 
The curved lines of the preceding period are almost 
abandoned, but the style remains graceful—the dry 
and cold lines of Architecture are reserved for the 
styles of the Revolution and the Empire—the 
shepherd’s crooks entwined with ribbons, the straw 
hats of the shepherdess, and the bleating sheep, 
become mingled with the palm leaves and the lyres 
of Greek tradition. The medallions are decorated 
with garlands of roses, and the innocent-looking 
quivers appear to have been forgotten by some 
timid Cupid. 

This is especially noticeable in private houses, but 
the public monuments become each day more severe 
in style, the fagades have a meagre and mean 
appearance, the simplified decoration produces an 
almost acid dryness, and plain cubes replace the 


pretty balusters of the Louis XV. style. Sculpture 


on wood, on the contrary, remains in all its charming 
delicacy, as may be seen in the Faubourg Saint 
Germain and the Faubourg Saint Honoré, at Paris, 
where the mansions of this epoch still possess their 
charming portes-cochére soberly but finely sculp- 
They are still lofty and monumental, with 
figures surmounting the pediments, generally two 


tured. 
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figures of cupids, but sometimes lions or sphinx 
copied from those of Egypt, examples of which may 
be seen at the Hotel ‘de Villette, rue de Beaune, 
where Voltaire died. 

The large public monuments constructed during 
this period were very few in comparison with the 
many built during the two preceding reigns. It is 
true that enough arches of triumph, palaces and 
mansions had been erected by the predecessors to 
suffice for the glory and the administrative necessities 
of the following reigns. 

The Pantheon, which was not completed at the 
death of Soufflot in 1781, was continued by Rondelet. 
This mass, for the construction of which all the 
science of stereotomy possessed by Soufflot had been 
needed, was however endowed with no greater 
stability than the boldest monument of Gothic times, 
a style at that moment so poorly appreciated. It 
was found necessary to strengthen the foundations 
of the building. 

Chalgrain constructed the Church of St. Philippe 
du Roule, and Brongniard built St. Louis d’Antin, 
both of them monuments cold in style, and, what is 
worse, very mediocre in design. But the greatest 
architectural error was the construction of the 
barriers of ancient Paris. Theywere due to Ledoux, 
who, however, was considered to be a clever archi- 
tect. He also prided himself on his ability in inter- 
preting the antique, an interpretation, however, very 
strange and unshapely in its diversity. He con- 
ceived for the building of the Octroi offices a series 
of square, oblong, round, or oval pavilions, decorated 
with columns having round and square courses alter- 
natively, with heavy entablatures surmounted by 
useless domes. He pretended thus to imitate the 
old Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and even Assyrian 
temples. Unfortunately for this architect a few 
specimens of these strange conceptions still remain, 
some at La Villette, on the Place du Trone, and on 
the Place Denfert, and their aspect does not even 
profit by the poetry which surrounds ancient objects. 
Claude Nicolas Ledoux, of whose work something 
more appreciable than the above buildings remains, 
was a pupil of Blondel. His work as regards private 
Architecture was much appreciated ; to him are due 
the Hotels of Montmorency, d’Halbeville, de Montes- 
quiou, de Theluson, and the monumental entrance of 
the Hotel d’Urgés. 

The best monument of the epoch, due to Gondouin 
(1737-1788), is the Ecole de Medecine, whose elegant 
portico has, however, no connection with its desti- 
nation; the most illustrious architect was Louis 
(1735-1807), to whom is due the Grand Theatre of 
Bordeaux. The monumental staircase of this build- 
ing is at the same time convenient and elegant, in 
spite of the soberness of its ornamentation. This 
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architect was the first to conceive, as he has pro- 
duced at Bordeaux, the circular ceiling of the 
theatre, supported by four wide low arches, one of 
which corresponds with the stage, the other three 
being reserved for the arrangement of the galleries. 
The audience is in this manner separated into three 
groups, thus shewing off the size of the interior with 
the best effect, without tiring the eye by unnecessary 
divisions and details. 

To Victor Louis is also due an architectural 
decoration of fresco painting in one of the chapels 
of the Church of Sainte Marguerite, in the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine, a conception full of boldness and 
grandeur ; likewise the galleries and buildings which 
surround the garden of the Palais Royal, at Paris, 
on the east, the west and the north sides; the 
threatre hall of the old opera, which no longer 
exists, and the old proscenium of the Theatre 
Frangais. 

During nearly the whole of the reign of Louis 
XVI. the decoration of the interior held its own 
against the influence of the new tastes, that is to say, 
it avoided the dryness and the coldness which will 
pervade it a little later on. As we have already 
said, the curved and sinuous lines were abandoned, 
and the charm of the rustic work existed no longer 
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in its completeness, but the palm branches and 
ancient lyres, designed and composed in elegant 
forms, were allied to the old pastoral ornaments and 
the garlands of roses, producing a style of decoration 
quite in keeping with the more modern views, and 
worthy of framing the luxurious toilettes of the 
woman of that period, and even of the most exacting 
of all as regards fashion, Marie Antoinette. Beauti- 
fully chiselled bronze ornaments were married to 
the marble work, as may be seen in the fine chimney- 
piece of the boudoir of the Marquise de Serilly, 
lady of honour to Marie Antoinette. This chimney- 
piece is formed of turquoise blue marble, ornamented 
with gilt bronze work, and the caryatides which 
decorate it were sculptured by the celebrated 
Clodion. This chimney-piece, as well as all the 
other portions of the boudoir ; the ceiling, painted 
by Natoire, and the delicious panels ornamented 
with antique attributes, tempered by wreaths of 
foliage and garlands, may be seen to-day in the 
South Kensington Museum, for which they were 
acquired in 1869. 

Another example, by no means less exquisite, may 
be seen at the Trianon, where the hangings of the 
boudoir of Marie Antoinette, more fortunate than 
the most part of the rest of the furniture, are happily 
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preserved ; as are also the bed and the celebrated 
jewel cupboard, which may be seen in the Museum 
of the Garde Meuble. 

This is the epoch of the celebrated cabinet maker, 
Reisener. For the proper embellishment of the 
interiors of the period, much decorative work of 
wood and bronze was necessary, and during no 
other period, perhaps, was produced so much 
charming and excellent work of sculptured wood 


live, and the smoke from the torches of love takes 
form and seems to vanish in the air, so great was the 
talent of this artist. And here, however, this won- 
derful skill and talent is in itself a fault, for it made 
the artist forget the necessity of leaving surfaces of 
repose in his work. Gonthiére, to whom are attri- 
buted all the best examples of gold and silver and 
bronze work belonging to the end of the eighteenth 
century, the artist who was the furnisher of the 





PALAIS DE JUSTICE, PARIS. 
and carved and chased metal. Gonthiére was 
the most accomplished of the workers in chased 
iron and bronze, silver and gold. Copper and 
bronze became supple under his chisel, and was 
transformed by his art into flowers and _ fruit, 
and into vine branches and leaves on which he 
cut the finest ribs and veins. The ribbons of 
metal seem to float in the air, the birds appear to 


kings and their favourites, was, however, destined to 
end his life in extreme poverty. As early as in 1771 
he obtained the title of “carver and gilder to the 
” and under this title he was commissioned 
with the execution of the work in the Pavillon de 
Luciennes for Madame du Barry, mistress of Louis 
XV. ; work which was very luxurious and consider- 
able, and for which she spent, says a contemporary, 
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more than the combined mistresses of ten kings 
would have spent during their lifetime. 

The account sent in by Gonthiére must have been 
a formidable one, for at the time of the Revolution, 
when the possessions of Madame du Barry were 
confiscated, he presented a claim on the estate for 
756,000 francs, or £30,240, for sums not then paid. 
The matter, however, took a long time to consider, 
and in 1806 Gonthiére, who up to that time had not 
received the smallest sum in payment of his claim, 
fell into deep 
poverty, and 
was obliged to 
seek an en- 
trance into an 
almshouse, 
where he died 
shortly after. 

In a large 
portion of his 
various work, 
Gonthiére had 
the opportunity 
of co-operating 
with the sculp- 
tor Clodion. 
This latter was 
indeed the last 
sculptor whose 
work, by its 
gracefulness 
and the charm 
of its fanciful- 
ness, main- 
tained the tradi- 
tions of the Art 
of the preced- 
ing period ; his 
Bacchantes, 
figures of young 
girlsand cupids, 
are well known 





and admired. 
The Goncourts, . speenienttniin 
who so. well 


PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, PARIS, 
appreciated 

and loved the things of the eighteenth century, held 
him in the highest esteem, and would have added 
the master and his works to their well-known book, 
“ The Art of the Eighteenth Century,” if the death 
of Jules de Goncourt had not so unfortunately put 
an end to the work. As they fail us, we will borrow 
the following appreciation of Clodion, written by 
M. René Ménard : “ But the true heir to the tastes 
which were so eminently French, and which 
dominated the Art of the eighteenth century, was a 
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modeller of terra cotta, who, when only in extreme 
old age, attempted the art of monumental statuary. 
Clodion, who was born at Nancy in 1738, was a 
charmer without equal, an artist who no doubt felt 
some alarm at the new ideas which were arising 
around him, but one who, whilst remaining constantly 
faithful to the tastes of his youth, found satisfaction in 
modelling statuettes and consecrating his talent to 
industry, was, nevertheless, able to impress an 
exquisite delicacy on the decorative sculpture of his 
time. We might 
say that in his 
own small style 
of work, he was 
a marvellous 
artist, his Bac- 
chantes and 
Satyrs, his de- 
liciously posed 
statuettes, and 
his adorable 
small groups of 
young children, 
prove that he 
was a consum- 
mate master of 
his art. Clodion 
has a very great 
importance in 
our eyes, be- 
cause he was an 
artist on such a 
small scale but 
an extraordi- 
nary decorator, 
although we 
must admit that 
at the period in 
which he lived 
his ideas were 
somewhat old- 
fashioned, and 
the naturalism 
which the 
statuaries of the 
time, Pigalle 
and Houdon, endeavoured to impress on sculpture, 
was diametrically opposed to his manner of seeing.” 

After Clodion, in purely decorative art, comes 
Pajou, who was also a remarkable sculptor, whose 
busts, especially that of Buffon, are well known. 
Pajou also produced a large number of models for 
industrial work, notably the timepiece offered by 
Lovis XV. to Marie Antoinette on the occasion of 
her marriage with the Dauphin, he who later on 
became Louis XVI. Shortly after, being requested 
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by the Queen to model a group to be reproduced 
by the Sévres manufactory in biscuit ware, shewing 
the Queen presenting her son to France, he was 
daring enough, in a work which was exquisite, 
to represent her by a figure which was a 
perfect resemblance to the Queen, but nude, or, 
at least, without other covering than a fragment 
of fleur-de-lis drapery. Far from being scanda- 
lised, the young queen saw, in this assimilation to 


the Revolution are well known, Auguste Du Pré, at 
this time still lingering in the style and tastes of the 
eighteenth century, conceived, on the occasion of 
this birth, a bas relief of a wonderful charm. 

Le Miré and Marin were also amongst the group 
of decorative artists, those charming “ petit maitres,” 
and a last reflection of the prouder art of Coysevox, 
the decorator of the gardens of Versailles, seems to 
have shewn itself in Julien, who ornamented the 


























VERSAILLES—LE TEMPLE DE L’AMOUR. 


Venus, an intention which highly -flattered her self- 
esteem. 

The birth of the first Dauphin, Duke of Normandy 
—who must not be confounded with the future 
Louis XVII. who took this title on the death of his 
elder brother in 1789—was a great source of inspira- 
tion for the artists. An engraver of medals, about 
whom we shall have more to say when speaking of 
the following period, for his works in the style of 


‘Laiterie” of Rambouillet with bas-reliefs, a speci- 
men of which is possessed by the Louvre Museum, 
entitled “ The Young Girl and the Goat,” the chaste 
style and classic sentiment of which does not, how- 
ever, exclude considerable gracefulness of composi- 
tion and execution. 

In a parallel line with these smaller artists came 
the original Pigalle, and the celebrated Houdon, 
whose style of art now commenced to gain strength 
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and affirm itself. Pigalle, a sculptor firmly im- 
pressed with a great respect for life and sincerity, 
and possessing a realism of the highest excellency, 
did not produce any purely decorative works. The 
tomb of the Marechal de Saxe is, however, due to 
this sculptor, who executed it in 1777. The hero is 
presented standing before a pyramid covered with 
trophies ; the figure of Death, leaning forward with 
a taunting and yet obsequious expression, opens the 
tomb and invites the Marechal to descend therein, 
despite the supplications of France, in tears, and the 
grief of Hercules, standing in front of Death. On 
the left of the figure of the Marechalare the military 
attributes of the vanquished countries : the Eagle of 
Austria, the Lion of Belgium, and the Leopard of 
England lie fallen over their broken standards, whilst 
on the right hand side, in allusion tothe gallant life of the 
Marechal, the god of Love holds his torch reversed. 
This figure of Love brought forth the most violent 
criticisms against the sculptor and his work. “ It 
was considered,” says M. René Ménard, “ that the 
figure of Love was quite out of place in a funereal 
monument.” Pigalle replied that the figure of a child 
was necessary in his group, and as this monument 
possessed a historical character, he thought that it 
ought to shew that the life of the Marechal had 
been shared between 
military glory and 
love adventures. The 
Minister of War wrote 
in ‘angry terms to 
Pigalle, saying that 
the weaknesses of the 
Marechal need not be 
held up to posterity, 
and that if he really 
found it necessary to 
place the figure of a 
child in his group, he 
should make it the 
representation of the 
genius of War and not 
that of Love. He 
added that it was not 
an advice, but an order 
which he thus sent to 
the sculptor. 

Pigalle was obliged 
to obey this order, 
and therefore altered 
the figure of the child, and placed a helmet on 
its head, but he was exceedingly annoyed, and 
remarked to his friends, “They wish to dishonour 
me by making my group ridiculous; to-day I 
bend to their will, but shortly I shall have my 
redress.” The sculptor, indeed, had!,prepared a 
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scheme which he hoped would meet with success ; 
he published a drawing of the monument with the 
figure of Love changed into that of the genius of 
War—the critics were satisfied, and turned their 
attention to other matters. The sculptor so arranged 
his work that a long delay was made before 
placing the group in the Church of Saint Thomas, at 
Strasburg, and, when it was installed there, he 
surrounded it with a scaffolding of wood which 
entirely hid the work, and at once set about replacing 
the new figure by that of Love, as he had at first 
conceived it. When the monument was inaugurated, 
Louis XV. had just died, and public opinion took 
little interest in the Marechal de Saxe ; the alteration 
which the sculptor had made passed unnoticed, and 
Pigalle thus won the day. 

Tenacity was the predominant virtue of Pigalle. 
The celebrated statue of Voltaire, aged and nude, 
now preserved in the Library of the Institut, is one 
of the most amusing proofs of this. This statue, 
which is really a remarkable piece of work, is so 
perfect in its qualities of anti-decorative realism, that 
it is kept half-hidden in a corner of one of the rooms. 
The philosophers, being desirous of honouring their 
senior, decided to have a statue made of him. Each 
one subscribed, even the unsociable Rousseau, who 
accompanied his dona- 
tion by an_ ironical 
letter. Pigalle was 
chosen to execute the 
work. Before leaving 
for Ferney, the philoso- 
phers invited him toa 
banquet, during which 
he was assailed by 
numerous questions 
and opinions regarding 
portraits and statues, 
and the manner in 
which a sculptor of 
classic times would 
conceive the statue of 
the great philosopher 
Voltaire. Pigalle said 
but little, but remained 
firm in his opinion 
that Art should render 
Nature as_ she is, 
and that . truthfulness 
and sincerity was the 
best apotheosis. Besides, the aged and wrinkled 
Voltaire interested him as a model, and he saw 
in him a possible fellow to the African Fisherman, 
of the Louvre. He decidedly wished to make 
the statue of Voltaire nude. When Pigalle informed 
his clients of his ideas, everyone was much alarmed, 
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VERSAILLES—CARVED PANEL FROM PETIT TRIANON. 


and the philosophers employed their most remarkable 
arguments in trying to persuade the sculptor to 
change his intention. But it was no use, and even 
the model himself could not influence him, when, the 
news being told him, he wrote to Pigalle the following 
letter in verse :— 


Que ferez vous d'un pauvre auteur, 

Dont la taille et le cou de grue. 

Et la mine tres peu joufflue, 

Feront rire le connaisseur. 

Sculptez vous quelque beauté nue 

De qui la chair blanche et dodue, 

Seduise l'ceil du spectateur, 

Et qui dans nos sens insinue 

Ces doux desirs et cette ardeur 

Dont Pymalion le sculpteur, 

Votre digne prédecesseur, 

Brula, si la fable en est crue 
Pigalle, however, took no heed of this advice, and 
produced a statue of an old man, representing 
Voltaire perfectly nude, thin in flesh, and covered 
with wrinkles and folds of the skin, all admirably 
sculptured. 


The veritable statue of Voltaire was sculptured by 
Houdon, a follower of Pigalle, an artist who knew, 
in this circumstance as well as in all his work, how 
to combine sincerity with decoration. He executed 
the celebrated statue of the Philosopher, the 
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original of which, a fine marble, toned down by 
time into ebony transparency, is placed in the foyer 
of the Theatre Frangais. 

It really seems as if circumstances in the reign of 
Louis XVI. were combined to be unfavourable to 
the traditions of decorative art. The schools of 
Watteau and Boucher had been celebrated by their 
delicious decorations of piers and wall surfaces. 
But now the method of manufacturing mirrors, 
which had commenced to appear in the salons and 
take the place of painted work towards the end of 
Louis XIV., was greatly improved. The mirrors 
were no longer made and fitted in several pieces, 
but were produced in large and limpid surfaces in 
which the fair sex loved to admire itself. All the 
seductive gracefulness of Fragonard was necessary, 
in this end of the eighteenth century, already 
troubled by the certain approach of the Revolution, 
to perpetuate this charming art of wall decoration. 
He was, however, able to execute a small number 
only, taken from the large number of his paintings, 
and the pure decorators also found little encourage- 
ment for this style of work; Prieur was one of the 
last who found opportunities to display his talent in 
arabesque work, but even he was obliged to sacrifice 
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himself to the tastes of the time. His work was, 
however, no longer in Chinese style, like that of Le 
Prince, but chiefly resembling the decorations 
discovered at Pompeii. 

The last decorators, therefore, employed their 
time in the embellishment of small objects, and it 
was from this epoch especially that date the light 
fans, the pretty snuff boxes, and the ornamental 
watch cases, in which the arts of the painter, the 
goldsmith, and the enameller are combined. It was 
also the time of the extension of the manufactory of 
Sévres, and the production of soft porcelain, so apt 
for receiving decorative work. 

We know how great was the vogue of the porce- 
lain of China as soon as it was imported into the 
West, in the sixteenth century, and later on when 
Hollandand England possessed direct communication 
with the Empire of Asia. All the work of faience 
and enamel produced up to that time were put into 
the shade by the beauties found in this new material. 
The ambition of all the producers of ceramic ware 
was to imitate this wonderful material, porcelain. 
In 1695, a manufactory of St. Cloud, which already 
produced a soft pottery, endeavoured to imitate the 
porcelain of China. A workman deserter from 
St. Cloud established a second manufactory at 
Chantilly in 1735, followed, ten years afterwards, by 
a third works, which was installed at Vincennes by a 
company which, possessing Louis XV. as a share- 
holder, took the title of Manufacture Royale; but 
the premises were soon found to be too small, and a 
large building was erected by the company at Sévres, 
to where the manufacturing was transferred in 1756. 
This manufactory, founded under the auspices of 
Madame de Pompadour, and patronised by Madame 
du Barry, who was one of its best customers, pro- 
duced some fine pottery of “pate tendre,” orna- 
mented with marvellous taste, principally with 
coloured flowers. It was the time of the royal blue, 
turquoise blue, carnation pink called Pompadour, 
jonquil yellow, and pansy violet. This period of 
exquisite art lasted until the days of the Revolution. 
The designs and models were made by Duplessis, 
goldsmith to the King, and the flowers were painted 
by Bachelier. The manufactory also produced vases 
and cups, epergnes, and small figures, of which the 
models were made by Falconnet, Pajou, Clodion, 
Boisot, La Rue, and others. 

These objects of soft porcelain, although they lent 
themselves so well to decoration, were unfortunately 
very frail, and could not be employed for any prac- 
tical use. But when, in 1770, layers of kaolin were 
discovered at Limoges, thus providing France with 
the primary material so much envied of China, 
objects of hard porcelain were produced. However, 
this material lent itself with difficulty to decoration, 
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and therefore tended to produce the decadence of 
Sévres, when, in 1802, under the direction of the 
eminent chemist, but wretched artist, Brongniart, 
articles of this ware were exclusively manufac- 
tured. Extraordinary endeavours were made _ to 
paint on porcelain and reproduce the most cele- 
brated chefs-d’euvre, and the deteriorating taste of 
the time aiding, the decoration became cold and 
hard, and the charming fancifulness of the old 
artists was replaced by the science of the chemists, 
which was, however, incapable of giving to the 
objects, in form as in colours, the seductive charm of 
the older work. 

At the present day the manufactory, although 
celebrated for the difficulties it has vanquished and 
the technical perfection of its products, has not 
recovered the artistic renown it enjoyed in the 
eighteenth century. 

A great change took place also in the art of design- 
ing gardens and parks; these, which had been 
magnificent and majestic in the time of Le Notre, 
became picturesque under Louis XVI. The alleys 
become curved and lead one into another, decorative 
rockwork is everywhere present, rustic bridges cross 
the meanders of a stream, and further on a temple is 
met with, or else a rustic cottage. The French of 
that time called this style of work a “ Jardin Anglais,” 
and sometimes, perhaps more correctly, a “ Jardin 
Chinois.” 

An example of the kind is that of Trianon, and it 
was there, in the happy days of her youth, that the 
little red-haired princess, who later on met with such 
a tragic death under the name of Marie Antoinette, 
passed the best moments of her life. “A dress of 
white cambric, a scarf of gauze, and a straw hat, 
were,” says Madame Campan, “ the only adornment 
of the princess. The pleasure she found in running 
about the farmyards of the village, to see the cows 
milked, or to fish in the lake, delighted the Queen, 
and each year she shewed more and more dislike 
for the ceremonious journeys to Marly.” It was at 
Trianon also that the princess organised and played 
in amusing stage pieces, and amongst the comedies 
chosen by her was the “ Devin du Village,” by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, the philosopher who later on was 
destined to inspire the most violent revolutionary 
ideas. “The idea of taking part in comedies,” adds 
Madame Campan, “a custom which was much in 
vogue at country places, accompanied the desire of 
the Queen to live at Trianon freed from all Court 
ceremonies. It was agreed that, with the exception 
of the Comte d’Artois, no young man would be 
allowed in the troup of players. The Queen 
was highly amused at the voice of Monsieur 
d’Adhemar, once fine and powerful, but now weak 
and quavering, and the costume of the shepherd 











Colin, in the ‘ Devin du Village,’ made his age still 
more ridiculous ; the part of Colette was taken by 
the Queen, who played it very well indeed.” 

It was also at Trianon, this place of innocent joy, 
that the “ Barbier de Seville,” the terribly satirical 
piece of Beaumarchais, was performed on the 19th 
of August, 1785. The Queen took the part of 
Rosine, and the Comte d’Artois that of Figaro, 
and Madame de Vaudveuil that of Almavira. And 
all this nobility had no suspicion at that time of the 
events which would happen so shortly afterwards. 
Of the piece of Rousseau they saw nothing beyond 
its pastoral insipidity, and the violent attacks of 
Beaumarchais against the rule of the time appeared 
to them to have been a mere sharpness of wit. 

These two men, however, prepared the Revolution 
which would carry away everything, the kings, the 
princesses and the delicate art which made their 
charms more apparent. 


ITHIN RANGE OF 
WORCESTER CITY 
BY A WANDERER 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. A. FORSYTH. 
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Within Range of Worcester City. 





pleasant dales, the county of Worcester has preserved 
its character wondrously well. Railways and modern 
industry have blackened many a country side and 
destroyed many a lovely picture, but, so far, our 
central county has not been greatly transformed by 
the shadows of the twentieth century—an age when, 
according to the pessimists, there will be little 
beauty left in the fields and scarcely any English 
scenery worth the journey to see. According to 
ancient chroniclers, who described what they actually 
saw, Worcester was ‘a well wooded county long 
before it became the scene of strife ; orchards and 
plantations giving a quiet beauty to the landscape, to 
which the well-located religious houses added a 
greyness and a grandeur all theirown. And if to-day 
many of the woodlands have been converted into 
timber, and some of the orchards are uncultivated 
and neglected, the truth remains that-the county 
still sustains a reputation for its park-like appearance. 
Fine avenues of elms and picturesque lichen-covered 
apple trees give the scenery a character and distinc- 
tion that can only be associated with a fully 
afforested Past. 

What acharming park is that of Westwood—about 
a mile and a half from the briny town of Droitwich. 
The splendid plantations that radiate from the 
mansion are possibly unique, and certainly the whole 
area of two hundred acres possesses a wealth of 
undulating beauty more than sufficient to give fame 
to the locality. The land was given to Sir John 
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Pakingham when the family seat was at Hampton 
Lovett, and the house was built by a later Sir John, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The builder of 
Westwood House died in 1625, and the mansion was 
occupied by his descendants until 1830, when the 
male line became extinct. Mr. A. F. Godson, M.P., 
is now the resident of this fine old Elizabethan 
dwelling, a view of which indicates some of its 
architectural glories. It is a large quadrangular 
edifice of red brick, with four storeys and wings of 
equal height projecting diagonally from the corners. 
Each of these terminate in a square tower, with 
continuous oriels in every face. 
Although so prominent in the 
general ensemble, these towers were 
an afterthought, being added in 
1592, as was ascertained about 
eight years since. It was then 
necessary to restore the lofty roof 
which surmounts the open parapet, 
and upon one of the beams of a 
tower was discovered the date 
already mentioned. The arrange- 
ment of the interior is_ well 
designed to maintain the impres- 
sion of boldness gained from the 
outside. The width of the first 
floor towards the south-east is 
occupied by the saloon, which is 
lighted by four lofty bay windows, 
and on the north-west side is a fine 


carved fireplaces of the Elizabethan period, with 
a florid plaster carving of later date. Four large 
bay mullioned windows add to the effect of the 
entrance hall, in which a remarkable oak staircase 
presents some curious carving. The historic interest 
and architectural features of Westwood Hall will 
always render it a place of delight, while the many 
fine paintings collected by the present resident 
give it another claim to the student seeking the 
inspiration of Art amid the beauties of Nature. 

Droitwich is the most important town near West- 
wood Hall, and although it contains some stone 
Churches and a number of houses, shewing signs of 
great settlement, and others “tottering to their fall,” 
the interest is chiefly confined to the regions below 
ground, rather than above, for here salt springs 
undermine the place, while the various processes in 
the manufacture have covered everything of archi- 
tectural interest with a grimness that makes dull the 
brightest day in Droitwich. That there are ‘ bits”’ 
to be discovered may be seen from the sketch I made 
of a lantern turret in the town. 

All around are historic homes, chietly of the 
Elizabethan period, and many others associated 
with the stirring days of the Civil War. Mere Hall 
is not the least interesting, bearing the date 1337, 
and although this should probably have been 1537, 
it can claim recognition on architectural grounds, 
as well as a respectable old age. 

Southward is Worcester, a city long famous in our 
annals, and of some importance in the days before 
the Conqueror. In fact, it probably loomed larger 
then than now, when other towns have, by the de- 
velopment of industry, made greater claims to public 
recognition. In the days of the Romans it was a 
military station, and later was regarded by the 





specimen of the lofty and elaborate ENTRANCE LODGE, WESTWOOD HALL. 
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Danes as worthy an act of pillage. Through several 
centuries it heard the clank of “armed men,” and 
its citizens continued the spirit of war until Cromwell 
won the Battle of Worcester and cried “ halt!” to 
the troops from Scotland. As an ecclesiastical centre, 
too, it has a long and interesting history associated 
with its noble Cathedral, the restoration of which 
was superintended by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
But as an account of this stately edifice will doubtless 
appear in the series of articles on “ The Cathedrals 
and Abbeys of the World,” further reference would 
now be out of place. Apart from the Cathedral, 
there are many features remaining to connect the 
“ Faithful City” with its honourable past. The 
Worcester of old was chiefly constructed of oak and 
plaster, and beautiful specimens of Architecture were 
to be seen, if we may judge from the examples 
which have been allowed to remain. Many have 
disappeared during the last decade before aggressive 
business enterprise, and even such a delightful old 
place as the Commandery is not wholly unassociated 
with the requirements of trade. 

The Commandery at Worcester is one of the 
numerous hospitable havens for the aged poor which 
the city possesses, and from its uniqueness one 
of the most noteworthy. The charity was founded 
about 1090 or 1095 by St. Wulfstan, and was intended 
for a master, a chaplain, and four unfortunate 
brethren. Not content with the designation of 
master, one of those who served in the capacity took 
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unto himself the title of Commander—a name that 
attracted so much attention as to become a perma- 
nent cognomen, and the building has since been 
known as the Commandery. Like the religious 
houses round about—and there were scores of sacred 
buildings in Worcestershire — the Commandery 
experienced many violent changes. In 1524 Wolsey 
suppressed the hospital in order to supplement the 
resources of his own colleges at Ipswich and Oxford. 
On the death of the Cardinal it was seized by Henry 
VIII., whose despoiling hand stretched everywhere 
and left little for others, and was nearly forgotten 
until its commercial value was found, and it was 
leased to a local chemist. Thus were the good 
intentions of St. Wulfstan frustrated. Fortunately its 
business career has not necessitated the Commandery 
being shorn of all that seemed admirable—architec- 
turally. The Commander’s House and the great 
hall which were rebuilt in the reign of Henry VIII. 
are all that remain, but the fine open hammer beam 
roof, with its beautiful carved bosses and spandrels, 
filled with tracery, are attractive enough, while the 
minstrel’s gallery assists the imagination in recalling 
the pleasant times that the aged wayfarers must have 
had in the spacious chamber. Of course it has its 
association with the great, and it was at the 
Commandery that the Duke of Hamilton died in 
1651, after he had been mortally wounded in 
the attack made by Cromwell on the forces of 
Charles II. It now remains a relic of the past 











and a useful testimony to the good work done 
by old builders. 

Many other almshouses have sustained the people 
of Worcester in days 
of trouble, among them 
that founded by Judge 
Berkeley in the reign of 
Charles I., at the north- 
east of the Foregate. 
This is a quadrangular 
building with a chapel, 
having, in front, a good 
sculptured figure of the 
founder. 

Wherever one wanders 
in Worcestershire the 
ecclesiastical importance 
of the county is impres- 
sive. Within afew miles 
of the city is a wealth of 
sacred buildings—some 
distorted by restoration, 
others well preserved, a 
few serving as relics of 
But a 
wandering architect, like 
Autolycus, must be a 
gatherer of smaller things 
than Cathedrals, Abbeys, 
and Priories, and the 
Abbeys of Evesham and 
Tewkesbury, with the 
priory of Malvern—all within a short radius of 
the Cathedral of Worcester—are worthy a longer 
study. But at each of these places are buildings 
that were worth the building. What a pleasant 
situation, for instance, was selected by the founders 
of the Abbey of Evesham, on the banks of Shakes- 
peare’s Avon, and how they flourished!. Time 
was when the monks of Evesham possessed great 
riches—when they constituted the largest establish- 
ment inthe county. But the great Dissolution came, 
and the ecclesiastical dwellers at Evesham went. 
And when Leland visited the spot he found the 
Abbey “gone, and a heap of rubbish.” But the 
aspect of the site is still pleasant. In the old church- 
yard stand two Churches, and the few stones that 
remain of the conventual building, overshadowed by 
the high square Tower built by Clement Lichfield, 
who was an ecclesiastical dignitary of some im- 
portance in the sixteenth century. This Tower served 
the purpose of a gateway and belfry, and its beauty 
would have been enhanced—but Henry VIII. was 
on the throne, and ere it was finished the religious 
houses of the locality were impoverished. The 


the days of yore. 


people of Evesham are proud of their Tower, for, 
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with the exception of a few old houses in Bridge 
Street, the town is becoming modernised. 


While in the locality the Tower and Choir, all that 
are left of the Abbey of 
Pershore, should be seen. 
Ethelred, King of Mercia, 
founded a religious house 
at Pershore in the seventh 
century, and this was 
subsequently devoted to 
the use of Benedictine 
monks by King Edgar. 
The buildings were des- 
troyed by fire in the year 
1000, and later attempts 
at rebuilding were re- 
pulsed by the same 
agency until, in 1299, the 
Church was ‘“recon- 
ciled” by the Bishop of 
Llandaff, with the result 
that a permanent edifice 
was possible. For it 
must be explained that it 
was owing to the care- 
lessness of a monk, who 
went on love’s errand 
within the convent 
walls, that the outbreak 
occurred: He carrieda 
but thought 
more of the lady, and 
the lantern having dropped set fire to the Abbey 
and nearly destroyed the whole town. The remains 
of the new building, erected in 1299, are now 
utilised in the parish Church of the Holy Cross, 
and form a sflendid example of the Early English 
style of Architecture. The town itself wears an 
air of respectability, its red-bricked houses, faced 
with stone, and many having pediments over their 
front doors, giving a neat and pleasing appearance, 
while the curious will discover that many of the 
square windows in the town are blocked, as they 
have been since the imposition of the window tax. 

A few miles from Worcester may be seen the 
Cotswold Hills, and the intervening distance is filled 
with a land of orchards and market gardens, of which 
Evesham is the centre, a beautiful country in which 
old timbered houses and ancient dwellings may yet 
be found well preserved. Among the long straggling 
villages through which one passes, after leaving the 
Gloucestershire boundary for Worcester, is that of 
Broadway. Being on the London road it was once 
an important place, and in the days of coaches and 
road traffic enjoyed a prosperity unknown to recent 
generations. The houses of the district, a typical 
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example of which I have sketched, are somewhat 
larger than in many of the surrounding villages, and 
there is a good specimen of the Architecture of the 
seventeenth century in one of the hostelries. Of 
older date is the parish Church of S. Eadbourg, a 
cruciform building lately restored and chiefly re- 
markable for the old carved oak which it contained. 
Near by is the Middle Hill Estate on which, exactly 
a century ago, the Earl of Coventry erected a Tower. 
It stands 1,031 feet above the sea level and affords a 
prospect of thirteen counties on a clear day, ac- 
cording to local reports. 








WESTWOOD HALL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Crossing the border of the county we come to 
several charming little villages. Buckland, Stanton 
and Stanway are delightful hamlets, full of those 
English 
countryside, while each has an interest more than 
nature has given. Stanton Court is a fine old man- 
sion, which was inhabited by Captain Wynniatt in 
1690, and has remained in the possession of his 
descendants ever since. Adjoining the Court is an 
Early English Church, delightfully located. Stanway 
has a triple architectural attraction in the mansion, 
Church and tithe barn, the latter being excellently 
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‘noted far and wide. 


well preserved. It belonged to the Abbey of 
Tewkesbury till the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 
The mansion, in the Tudor style, was erected by Sir 
Paul Tracy, who died in 1626, and the courtyard is 
now embellished with a handsome gateway designed 
by Inigo Jones, while the gardens, laid out in the 
style that was usual in the reign of William III., are 
The property now belongs to 
Lord Elcho. 

With Worcester as a centre, and making some 
Abbey the destination, few more delightful visits are 
possible than in this fruitful county. Thus a journey 








to Tewkesbury enables one to pass through many 
villages where halls and houses of half-timber con- 
struction afford delight. At a small 
Church which had been described to me as Norman, 
and, although I found arches and doorways of this 
period, there was also one of the pleasantest sur- 


Pirton was 


prises of my wanderings—a sixteenth century half- 
timber Tower. The Church has undergone con- 
siderable restoration, but the with the 
exception of retiling, has not been touched—and what 
Some of the structural 
timbers are of immense size, which. probably accounts 


Tower, 


a graceful outline it has! 
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Within Range of Worcester City. 


for the present sound condition of the fabric. The 
lower part of the Tower appears to have had a 
vestry, over which, in the square part, were the bells. 
The belfry portion is about 14 or 15 feet square, and 
the Tower itself 56 feet high. 

Wandering from the pretty village of Pirton, still 
en route for Tewkesbury, I came to Besford, also 
possessed of an interesting Church. Here the Nave 
and Porch are built of half timber, the construction 
shewing both inside and outside. There is also a 
gem of a rood-loft, beautifully carved and effectively 
decoratéd in colours. All along the road to my 
destination I scanned architectural beauties and 
rambled along charming lanes. One old house I 
saw was of timber construction, and had a wonderful 
group of red brick chimneys. The house is supposed 
to have had a courtyard, and the remains of a moat 
are also to be seen. 

Tewkesbury contains many architectural treasures, 
foremost, of course, being the Abbey, with its 
Norman Tower, elaborate stone vaulting and numerous 
beautiful side Chapels and tombs. For eight cen- 
turies it has stood looking down upon strife and 
battle, preserving its appearance despite all the 
storms that have raged around, for it was here that 
the decisive battle in the Wars of the Roses was 
fought in 1471. Few Towers have such an impres- 
sion of strength, while the exquisite carving with 
which some of the upper stages are embellished, 
give it that sense of beauty which should never be 
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DEERHURST—ODDA'S CHAPEL. 


absent from such edifices. From the ground to the 
coping of its battlements is a height of 132 feet, and 
the fourteen huge cylindrical columns that bear the 
roof of the Nave give the same idea of strength 
within the Abbey as without. The town has three 
principal streets, with many timber houses of renown. 
Not many years ago some of these magnificent half- 
timber buildings were covered with plaster, others 
with rough cast, while a movement was in progress 
to take down not a few and replace them with 
modern brick structures. Fortunately Tewkesbury 
housed some gentlemen who were possessed of more 
than commercial instincts, and they inaugurated a 
counter movement to restore the most interesting 
ancient houses, and so secure their beauties for the 
eyes of posterity. Not only were many thus saved 
from destruction, but the charms of others were 
brought to light by the removal of the coating which 
had hitherto obscured their main points of interest. 
Prominent in this good work of restoration was Mr. 
T. Collins, one of whose best results is seen in the 
sketch of some gables at Tewkesbury. In 1894 he 
commenced some repairs to the plastering which 
covered the whole of the house, and came upon the 
timber work and the beautiful fourteenth century 
carving. The entire gable with traceried portion was 
eventually restored to its original state, which estab- 
lished the claim of this house to be considered, along 
with its neighbour, almost the most ancient house in 
the town. The Town Hall is not without interest, 
having been erected at the expense of Sir William 
Codrington, who represented the town in Parliament 
from 1761 to 1792. 

The neighbourhood of Tewkesbury is rich in old 
houses and Churches. Pull Court, two miles away, 
originally belonged to the Abbey, but was sold to 
Roger Dowdeswell after the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries. It remained a conspicuous example of 
the Elizabethan style until, in 1835, it was rebuilt by 
Bloore, who demonstrated the possibility of adapting 
the older style of Architecture with the requirements 
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of modern luxury. Bloore also built the Church at 
the near village of Bushley eight years later, to 
which, in 1865, was added a Chancel designed by 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Deerhurst is, perhaps, the most famous hamlet in 
the vicinity, and contains a Chapel built in Saxon 
times, which formed part of a farmhouse, until, in 
1885, its original service was discovered. This is 
illustrated in the accompanying photograph. The 
village also contains the earliest dated Church in 
England, the inscribed stone being among the 
Arundelian marbles at 
Oxford. The Tower is in 
the Anglo-Saxon style, the 
masonry being wide jointed 
rag work with some herring 
bone. Here, too, is one of 
the finest brasses in Great 
Britain. This is on a large 
tomb of grey marble, and 
is a figure of Sir John Casey, 
the chief baron, who died 
in 1401. 

Returning to Worcester, 
one can pass through Upton- 
on-Severn, near which is 
Eastington, where the chief 
object of attraction is an old 
farmhouse — an_ exquisite 
specimen of a Tudor timber 
house, which stands in need 
of considerable repair. The 
brick chimneys are entirely 
covered with ivy, which, 
judging from the other 
parts of the building, must 
hide something of beauty ; 
the timbers are well-pro- 
portioned, the barge boards ee = 
beautifully carved with a 


“vine” enrichment, and an 7 2s 


additional charm is given 








to the whole by the plaster = = 


End, near here. The town possesses some half- 
timber work, well worth inspecting, and presents 
the appearance of a quiet agricultural town, -little 
likely to quickly change its old-time character to 
meet the claims of modern business that are else- 
where conceded. Thus its old Market Hall retains 
its old character, being still utilised on market days 
for the purposes of trade, and a most suitable place 
itis. Similar halls are to be found in other English 
counties, but few contain such large scantlings, 
some being 21 inches square. The hall above the 
market spaceis supported by 
16 oak pillars, approached 
by the modern staircase, 
shewn in the sketch; as 
may be imagined, it is a 
most effective ornament to 
the scene around. It is just 
over thirty years since it 
was restored, and long may 
it remain to remind us of 
the days when business was 
more leisurely done, and 
such towns as Ledbury the 
thriving centres of our agri- 
cultural industries. 

Ledbury has been in the 
wars, the last and most 
memorable occasion being 
when the Parliamentary 
forces were defeated near 
the town in 1645. The 
Church exhibits many 
styles of Architecture, from 
Romanesque to  Perpen- 
dicular, and near about are 
various family mansions, 
associated with historic 


ea SM incidents and full of archi- 


et tectural beauties; while 


ee many modern houses serve 


as contrasts to the quaint- 
ness of the others. 


coves to the upper window _ prorrwicH—LANTERN AND VENTILATOR TO A STABLE. This brief record of a 


and to the large gable. The 
chimney shewn is in the Great Hall and forms 
an inglenook. In the same locality is another 
historical house—a moated grange—Birtsmorton 
Court. Some of its rooms are richly panelled and 
carved, and also have elaborate plaster ceilings. 
Within range of the City of Worcester are some 
interesting parts of Herefordshire, and a trip over the 
Malvern Hills leads to Ledbury—full of associations 
with the past, and a place of pilgrimage to all 
who love the poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
many years of whose early life were spent at Hope 
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less brief holiday will serve 
to perpetuate some of those humbler buildings which 
are the delight of many an enthusiast. Specially 
rich is the range of, say, twenty miles from Worcester 
in Elizabethan and. Tudor mansions, while the re- 
mains of religious houses of earlier days are excel- 
lently preserved and numerous. Sufficient has been 
drawn and written to warrant the belief that here we 
have given Architects a desire to see more, and 
examine with their own eyes some of the glories of 
that central England that may be said to radiate 
from the “ Faithful City.” 














FRONTISPIECE DESIGN, BY PERCIER, IN THE EMPIRE STYLE. 


HE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE 

RENAISSANCE BY ARTHUR 

VYE-PARMINTER AND 
CHARLES SAUNIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CHAILLY. 
VIII. 
THE REVOLUTION AND THE EMPIRE. 


No period of Art is more open to discussion than 
that of the French Revolution. Those few years, 
full of disturbances, riots, war and 
bloodshed, were so terrible that the 
firm struggle made by a few men 
who had the courage to continue 
their search after the ideal is almost 
forgotten and overwhelmed in the 
remembrances of the terrors of that 
dire time. We can scarcely believe 
that these men would have found 
the time or opportunity to think 
and consider, or have felt the desire 
to build after having so greatly 
destroyed, and we are astonished 
that any genial or artistic idea 
found power to pierce through the 
darkness of those days. 

However, at no other epoch, 
perhaps, was there such search made after ideas, 
or such conception and dreams of work worthy 
of execution. The artists, although they by no 
means remained inactive, did not create to any 
great extent, but they thought and reflected over 
things of Art, and discussed much. If a marked 
style, a characteristic and lasting one, was not 
born from their efforts, the fault is that of circum- 
stances, but in any case they left a decided imprint 
of their desires in many things. 





FILIGRANE DU PAPIER, 
BY AUGUSTIN DUPRE. 














One man especially, a man who was exceptionally 
aided by circumstances, possessed a considerable 
influence. He was the incarnation of the Art of the 
epoch of the Revolution, not in an incoherent 
manner, as might be supposed, but, on the contrary, 
in the manner of a firm follower of ancient tradition ; 
for the Art of the Revolution was a Classic Art. The 
influence of this man, Louis David, lasted through 
the following period, that of Napoleon. Up to a 
certain point, although much weakened and mis- 
understood, like all ideas which have become too 
old, this influence still rules the teaching of Art in 
France. Tarnished and banished 
for nearly a century by the repre- 
sentatives of rival schools, the name 
of this great artist has once again 
returned to honour. We of the 
present day, better informed and 
able to judge, are willing to make 
excuses for his errors born of an 
imperfect knowledge of ancient Art, 
and notice only the sincerity and 
truthfulness of this author of so 
many immortal portraits, and several 
fine paintings. 

The hazard of events made this 
artist most powerful during a period 
of over thirty years (1789-1820), his 
name therefore will come frequently 

His influence, especially great in 
painting, will extend itself to statuary and furniture, 
and even public fétes. He will become the inter- 
preter of the zsthetic ideas of the Revolution and 
the advocate of all artistic rights and claims. 

To employ his influence and gain his ends, he 
acts with the Governments; the Constitutional 
Revolution of 1790 found him ready, and that of 
1793 finds him not less ardent. He becomes a 
member of the terrible committee of public safety, 


under our pen. 
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he acts as a conventioner, and when his artistic 
talents are not sufficient to impose his influence, his 
political talents are there to aid him in gaining his 
ends. 

Spared from the proscription of the Thermidor, 
he wins the welcome of Napoleon, who makes him 
his chief painter. Although Vivant Denon becomes 
the Director of Art, the voice of David remains 
respected, and is always listened to; the painter 
remains the preponderant and supreme adviser ; for 
it is well to remark that under these two rules, 
which in spite of their contradictory names are very 
similar — Republic, 
Empire —in_ spite 
of the apparent 
anarchy of the first 
and the absolutism 
of the second, the 
will and desires of 
a few men were 
very powerful, and 
Jacques’ Louis 
David was of the 
number of these. 

In our study of 
the style of Louis 
XVI. we _ noticed. 
the evolution of 
French Art in its 
return towards 
antiquity, but we 
remarked that this 
Art remained in an 
uncertain transi- 
tional state until 
the eve of 1780. 
The revolution of 
Art, preceding that 
of politics, com- 
menced to take a 
definite form in 
painting in 1785, 
viz., from the time 
when David break- 
ing away without return from the mannerisms of 
his century, introduced into Art the boldness and 
harshness which he thought he observed in ancient 
Art, or to be more precise, in Roman Art, the 
only one he knew. The first example of this 
revolution was the painting entitled the “Serment 
des Horaces,” which so impressed the visitors 
to the Salon of 1785. This scene, made pur- 
posely cold and severe by the painter, not 
only aroused the feelings of his brother artists, 
and thoroughly stirred up the public, bringing 
down favourable and adverse criticisms, but it 
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enjoyed the highest consecration which a scene of 
combat can obtain, the appearance of persecution. 
The Comte d’Angivilliers, Superintendent of the 
Batiments du Roi, who had ordered this work of 
painting, thought that it was his duty to refuse it, a 
dangerous decision at that moment when all the dis- 
contented were on the side of the artist. A renown 
of David, which was already very great, was increased, 
and he became a leader of a school of style. 

All the sculptors, even the realists like Pigalle, 
accepted the influence of David, and the report of 
the reception at the Academie Royale de Peinture et 
de Sculpture, made 
by Bocquet in 1788, 
shews the sculptors 
quite taken with the 
ideas of David, and 
with that Art which 
took its inspiration 
much more from 
Rome than from 
Athens. 

David himself 
felt and admitted 
that there was much 
in his work liable 
to criticism, and the 
following remarks 
made by his pupil, 
E. Delecluze, are 
witness of this; 
however, towards 
the years 1796-1800, 
when he_ was 
greatly occupied in 
searching out the 
Grecian doctrines, 
David judged his 
picture of the 
Horace with re- 
markably severe 
equity. He over- 
came the difficulty 
relative to the 
composition by saying that it was theatrical, but 
he considered the drawing poor and trivial, giving 
the anatomical details with too much precision ; 
at last he condemned the colouring, saying that the 
samples of various colours destroyed the harmony 
of the local tones. “This work,” he remarked, 
“possesses the sentiment and the tastes of the 
Roman monuments, which were the only things 
studied during my stay in Italy. Ah! if I could only 
recommence my studies now, when antiquity is better 
known and studied, I would go straight to the goal 
without losing the time which I have employed to 
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LOUVRE—SALLE DE L'HARNSPICE. 


clear the road which I should follow; after all, there 
is energy in this painting, and my group of the 
Horace is a thing which I shall never disown.” Now 
what was the opinion of the ordinary public? The 
terrible Pére Duchesne in his “ Lettres Patriotiques”’ 
tells us, when speaking of the Salon of 1789, ‘‘ David 
has told us more with his picture of the Horace, and 
that of Brutus, than all the writers who on account 
of their works were burned by the libertine Seguier. 
These pictures read like a book, a book respected by 
the powers that are, a book placed without fear 
before the very faces of the kings, who innocently 
paid for these elegant lessons, these chefs d’euvre of 
republican pride.” 

His great merit (and one thanks to which David 
remains a remarkable artist) was the purity of line in 
his drawing, which permitted him and his followers 
to produce those portraits whose close drawing and 
scrupulous sincerity of expression assured to their 
authors a considerable renown and position in Art. 
We have said that the influence of David extended 
itself even to objects of furniture, and it is for this 
reason that we dwell rather lengthily on the works 


and ideas of this artist, for it was greatly through his 
influence that the characteristic style of this and the 
following period was born. He was, indeed, the first 
who thought of executing furniture imitated from the 
antique, and which became so much 4 la mode later 
on. E. Delecluze says, in speaking of the picture of 
Brutus returning to his home after having condemned 
his sons, exhibited with great success at the Salon of 
1789, “ The furniture of the studio was of a special 
kind, not less an object of curiosity than of novelty, 
for until this epoch the furniture of even the richest 
houses at Paris was still made after the models of 
that of the time of Louis XV. or of Marie Antoinette, 
whilst that of the studio of David was of quite 
another style and character. The chairs made of 
dark mahogany, and covered with cushions of red 
wool with black palm branches near the seams, had 
been copied from those which are frequently seen on 
the Etruscan vases. Amongst the furniture on one 
side might be seen a bronze curula chair, the extremi- 
ties of the two crossed supports of which were 
terminated on the top and bottom by the heads.and 
feet of animals; on another side was a large seat 
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made of massive mahogany, ornamented with gilt 
bronze work, and covered with a cushion of black 
and red drapery ; all had been scrupulously imitated 
from antiquity, and executed by the most skilful 
cabinet-maker of the time, Jacob, after drawings 
made by David, or his pupil Moreau. The comple- 
ment of this furniture was an elegant bedstead, also 
copied from the antique, but which as a rule, in 
order to gain more room, was put aside in the large 
dark lumber-room next to the studio, peopled with 
artists’ dummies, and full of dust.” 

All these ob- 
jects, executed 
after the taste 
and orders of 
David, were, 
strictly speaking, 
studio furniture, 
for the painter 
copied them in 
his works, and 
this can be seen 
on examining 
the furniture 
portrayed in the 
pictures of 
Socrates, the 
Horace, Brutus, 
Helen and Paris, 
and in the rough 
portrait of 
Madame Re- 
camier. Itshould 
be remarked that 
thisfurniture had 





been executed 
six or 
years before the 
public taste for 
this style began 
to shew 


seven 


and 
spread itself. 
The furniture, 
imitated 
antiquity, made 
by Jacob, was 
talked about as a novelty. Quinquet was, perhaps, 
not more proud of his invention of lamps than 
of the Etruscan ornaments which the pupils of 
David painted on their mountings, and very often 
hairdressers might have been taken by surprise in 
the depth of their shops, found reflecting seriously 
before a dummy head, and endeavouring to imitate 
the head-dress of the sisters of the Horace, or 
of the wife and the daughter of Brutus, in David’s 
pictures. 
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PARIS™LESSENAT, ESCALIER D'HONNEUR. 


This infatuation was rather offensive to the direct- 
ing members of the Academie Royale de Peinture et 
de Sculpture. Faithful, in a great majority, to the 
old traditions of Lemoyne and Van Loo, they con- 
sidered the new master and his followers to be very 
turbulent in their ideas. This was the cause of the 
reciprocal injuries which greatly hurt David, a spirit 
so ardent and convinced, and made still more sensi- 
tive by the difficulties he had experienced at the 
commencement of his career. 

David, therefore, and the partisans of classicism, 
welcomed the 
revolution with 
joy, this revolu- 
tion already 
pregnant with 
the Greek and 
Roman souvenirs 
whiclegave being 
to their Art. 
Thanks to it, and 
the help which 


they _ received 
from the Inde- 
pendents, they 


succeeded in 
overthrowing 
the old Acade- 
mie Royale de 
Peinture et de 
Sculpture, which 
still maintained 
the traditions of 
the Art of the 
Regency, and in 
its place founded 
first the Com- 
mune des Arts, 
and later on the 
Société 





Popu- 
laire et Repub- 
licaine des Arts. 
In the absence 
of work, they met 
and discussed 
all matters of 
Art, and the journals, organs of their Societies, 
the “Journal de la Société Populaire,” edited 
by Destournelles, and the “Journal des Hommes 
Libres,” have preserved the speeches and dis- 
cussions which took place. Prud’hon was especially 
noticed therein for his opinions, inspired by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. In spite of the best 
desires of the members of the Convention to come to 
the aid of the artists, who were nearly all patriots, 
they were obliged to resign themselves to expend 
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their energy in words only, for few or scarcely any 
buildings were raised, and there was even still less 
work of decoration to be done, excepting that of the 
Convention Hall. The large buildings now unoccu- 
pied by reason of the flight of the masters and the 
suppression of the convents, afforded spacious and 
numerous meeting places, much beyond the needs of 
the Councils of the Revolution. The painters, 
having no clients, were especially noisy, David 
notably so ; taken up as he was by politics he scarcely 
found the time to sketch out the Serment de jeu de 
Paume, and the Funerailles de Lepelletier, although 
on the occasion of the death of Marat, he managed 





PARIS—PALAIS DE LA LEGION D’HONNEUR, 


to paint a remarkable picture ; and that was about 
all. In 1791, when one of his pupils requested his 
advice and opinion of a drawing he submitted him, 
he exclaimed, “I have not the’ time, the Jacobins 
have need of me; I really cannot risk missing a 
meeting of such great interest.” But, although he 
painted but little, he wrote much, organized all the 
civic fétes, and at the Convention meetings pro- 
nounced a number of interesting speeches relative to 
the arts. He firmly believed in the educative 
importance of works of Art, and it was he who pro- 
posed to erect those monumental statues which were 


executed in plaster by masters such as Houdon, 
Dumont, Cartellier and Gois, and although they 
have now disappeared, were, at the time, by no 
means to be despised for their great merits. 

We will mention one of the proposals made by 
David, that, for instance, relative to the erection of a 
colossal statue representing the People, to be placed 
on the western point of the isle of the City, at Paris: 
the People, which the men of that time, both artists 
and orators were pleased to personify by the figure 
of Hercules. The proposal was made in the concise, 


pompous, and yet half sarcastic form, which well 
“Art. I—The people 


shews the spirit of the time. 


have triumphed over tyranny and superstition; a 
monument will consecrate the souvenir. Art. II.— 
This monument shall be colossal. Art. II1I.—The 
people shall be represented standing. Art IV.—The 
victory shall supply the bronze. Art. V.—It shall 
carry in one hand the figures of Liberty and 
Equality, with the other hand it shall rest itself on a 
club. Art. VI—The statue shall be fifteen metres 
high.” Jules Renouvier, in speaking of this, makes 
a remark very apropos relative to David, “this re- 
markable painter appears not to know the calm side 
of the Revolution, he has not even proposed to erect 
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a figure of Liberty.” And this is true, for David who 
organized and arranged all the fétes of the Revolu- 
tion, from that of the soldiers of Chateauvieux to 
those of the Regeneration and the Etre Supreme, 
conceived them always in a style harsh and severe. 
It must, however, be remarked that the terrors and 
wars of that time made this severity almost a 
necessity ; the people were little inclined to joyous- 
ness when so many of its sons, shoeless and without 
bread, were fighting far away on the frontier of the 
Rhine, or still more sadly in the Vendéen brush- 
wood. 

The Revolution has left very little as regards 
Architecture at least. When we have cited the two 
marble exedres, now in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
destined as seats for the aged men who presided 
over the games of youth ; the two pylons and the 
two rather 
rich statues 
placed in the 
garden now 
occupying the 
position of the 
old Tuileries ; 
and again the 
characteristic 
fagade of the 
amphitheatre 
of the Acade- 
mie de Mede- 
cine, in the 
Rue des Saints 
Péres, we 
know nearly 
all the work 
of this epoch. 
The Fontaine 
Desaix, in the 


Place Dau- VERSAILLES—CABINET DE TRAVAIL DE NAPOLEON lI. with 


phine, how- 
ever, although dating from the early years of the 
Empire, and the work of Percier and Fontaine, by 
reason of the fully intended harshness of lines and 
decoration, may be taken as the work of the revolu- 
tionary period. ? 
We must look for the style of the period of the 
Revolution in the remarkable vignettes and stamps 
which decorated the official paper. Prud’hon, Morceau 
le Jeune and Gatteaux, applied their talent to endow- 
ing these revolutionary symbols with beauty. We see 
it also in the fine series of medals due to Augustin 
Dupré, the chief engraver at the Mint during the 
whole period of the Revolution. Dupré, who had 
also worked for the American Republic, who com- 
missioned him with the designing and engraving of 
the medals of Franklin, and the Generals Green and 
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Morgan, as well as that of Admiral J. P. Jones, was 
placed at the head of the Mint, in 1791, at the insti- 
gation of David, and only left his position, in 1804, 
when Napoleon I. became all-powerful. The “ Genie 
Ecrivant” of the gold piece of twenty francs, and 
Hercules, placed between the figures of Liberty and 
Equality, which decorates the silver five franc pieces, 
are due to Dupré. Pupil of the eighteenth century, 
he knew how to skilfully harmonise the gracefulness 
of the fallen rule to the Classic hardness of the 
revolutionary epoch.* 


THE EMPIRE. 


The men of the Revolution, occupied with necessi- 
ties without number—the pacification of France, the 
expulsion of the foreigner, and the organisation of a 
new society—had not the time to raise lasting 
buildings. 

When Napo- 
leon became 
Emperor and 
sovereign 
master, in 
spite of the 
wars’ which 
made him 
hated of the 
French and 
foreigners, 
they were able 
to dispose of 
more time 
for making 
known their 
desires. The 
Classic _ style 
began to 
affirm itself 
increas- 

ing strength, 
and its ardent representative, David, then official 
painter, became predominant in matters of Art. 
This style became still more accentuated under 
the influence of Vivant Denon, Director of the 

Museums, who was also very much taken with the 
traditions of antiquity, and had been for some time 
Keeper of the Cameos and Engraven Jewels of the 
Pompadour: he had been one of the first to popu- 
larise, by means of engravings, the discoveries made 
in Italy at the end of the reign of Louis XV. To the 
influence of these two men was added that of the 
Architects, Percier and Fontaine, who were impreg- 
nated with the sentiment of antiquity. 

But the Egyptian Art, brought into fashion in 


* “ Augustin Dupré,” by Charles Saunier. Preface by O. Roty, and Helio- 
gtavures, in 4to. Paris. 
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consequence of the Egyptian expedition, also began 
to enter in line with Classic Art. Lotus flowers, 
Oriental palm leaves, and pylons had their influence 
in the decoration of monuments, as well as in that of 
furniture, the bronze ornaments of which bear all 
the characteristics of the souvenir of these ancient 
works. Although these marvels of Egyptian work 
appear almost grotesque when represented on the 
time-pieces in form of pyramids, or the torches in 
form of obelisks—a decoration which to-day would 
cause a smile—yet the palm leaves and the lotus, the 
winged victories, possess a special charm when 
employed by Percier and Fontaine in their Architec- 
ture, as for example, the Grand Galerie of the 
Louvre, or when Prud’hon employs them to decorate 
the furniture of the Empress Marie Louise, or the 
cradle of the 
Roi de Rome. 
Monumental 
Art shews it- 
self in the 
construction 
of the Made- 
leine, due 
to Vignon 
(1739 - 1811) ; 
the river-side 
facade of the 
Chambre des 
Deputés, 
work of 
Poyet; the 
Colonne Ven- 
déme raised 
by Lepére 
(1762 - 1844) 
and Gondoin 
(1737 - 1818) 
under the 
supervision of 
Vivant Denon ; 


the 


VERSAILLES— CHAMBRE DE NAPOLEON I. 


and at length in the Arc de 
Triomphe, commenced by Chalgrain, author of 
the monumental staircase of the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg. The Arc de Triomphe of the Carrousel, a 
monument remarkable for the excellency of its sculp- 
ture and as a skilful reconstitution from the antique, 
is due to Percier and Fontaine. These architects 
continued also the Palais du Louvre, and its interior 
decoration—comprising a staircase which, unfortu- 
nately, has been destroyed—with sufficient taste and 
skill to avoid want of harmony with the older build- 
ings. These two remarkable men were not only 
clever architects, but were also, and of necessity, 
exquisite designers of furniture. Pupils of Antoine 
Frangois Peyre, and both Prix de Rome, Percier 
(1764-1838) and Fontaine (1762-1853) were bound to 





each other by close friendship when they returned to 
Paris in 1792. This moment was, as we have said, 
a most unfortunate one for architects. There were 
few monuments to erect, and none to repair. They 
turned themselves towards industry, designing 
models of furniture for the celebrated cabinet maker 
Jacob. 

The Empire was proclaimed and work of building 
with it; but these artists did not abandon their work 
of the earlier unfortunate days, work which others 
might have considered unworthy of their talents, but 
continued to design the fine articles of furniture of 
the Empire, some of which form the glory of the 
Palaces of Trianon, Compeigne and Fontainebleau, 
executed from their drawings by the celebrated Jacob 
Desmalter, furnisher of the ex-convention, and later 
on of the 
Emperor and 
all the Royal 
Courts. Itwas 
Jacob who 
also executed 
for Vivant 
Denon, from 
the designs of 
the latter, the 
furniture of 
celebrated 
Egyptian 
style, of which 
the bedstead 
was one of 
the most 
curious and 
remarkable 
specimens. 





It was sup- 
ported by four 
lions’ feet, 
and three of 

incrusted with silver bas-reliefs, 
representing on the left the figure of Isis placed 
above a scalloped hemicycle, on the front thirteen 
kneeling figures, and on the third side and on the 
angles heads of Urens, sculptured in mahogany, 
with silver ornaments. 

Another skilful workman was Bieunais, the 
sculptor of small ornaments, who, gold and 
silversmith as well, executed, after the designs 
of Percier, the sword and sabre hilts destined 
for the Emperor. Also Thomire and Odiot, 
who, with the aid of the modeller Radiquet, 
executed, after the drawings of Prud’hon, the 
cradle of the Roi de Rome—that unfortunate son 
of Napoleon—to-day preserved at the Imperial 
Treasure-House of Vienna, and the silver toilet 
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requisite offered to the Empress Marie Louise by 
the town of Paris. 

This work certainly no longer possessed the grace- 
fulness of the Regency period, nor the delicacy of 
the furniture of the Louis XVI. epoch, the work of 
Reisener, who died forgotten, or that of the cele- 
brated Gonthiére, who, old and wretched, passed the 
last years of his life in an almshouse ; but it possessed 
a charm which resisted all criticisms, a charm and 
character which the French furniture seems to have 
quite lost—this nineteenth century furniture, with its 
heavy mahogany, its pretentious and badly sculp- 


Prud’hon, “ Justice pursuing Crime”; the works of 
Regnault, of Guerin, and of Lithiére ; and in 1808 
the remarkable picture by Ingres, “ Oedipas and the 
Sphinx.” 

The Sculptors also had much opportunity to display 
their talents; there was the Arc de Triomphe to 
decorate, the bas-reliefs of the Pantheon to complete, 
those of the Colonne Vendéme to execute. Moitte 
and Roland executed the bas-reliefs of the new 
buildings of the courtyard of the Louvre; Moitte 
sculptured the old pediment of the Pantheon, which 


‘had remained incomplete, with work entitled “The 
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FACADE OF THE TUILERIES (before its destruction), AND L’'ARC DE TRIOMPHE DU CARROUSEL. 


tured oak, and its imitations of the work of the 
middle ages, for which no indulgence can be made, 
especially when we compare the productions of the 
workshops of the Faubourg Saint Antoine with the 
elegant and logical creations of English industry at 
the present time. 

Pictorial and Sculptural Art also took a new flight ; 
it was the epoch of the compositions of David, the 
“Ceremonié du Sacre,” the ‘Remise des Drapeaux,” 
and his fine portraits of Pope Pius VII. ; the battle 
pictures by Gros, and the fine composition of 
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Country Crowning Civic and Warlike Virtues” ; he 
also executed the bas-reliefs of the Colonne de 
Boulogne and the Mausoleum of Desaix, on the 
Mont Saint Michel. Cartellier made himself famcus 
with his bas-reliefs of the Arc du Carrousel, and 
Rude, a pupil of Gaulle, worked on the bas-reliefs of 
the Colonne Vendéme, erected by Lepére and 
Gondouin under the supervision of Vivant Denon. 
The Chapelle Expiatoire, on the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, was the work of Percier and Fontaine, inspired 
by the ideas of L. Alberti. 
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Wren’s City Churches. 


To resume in a few words the sentiment and 
spirit of Art under the Revolution and the Empire, 
we must especially dwell on the great and equal 
influence of four men, David, Vivant Denon, Percier 
and Fontaine, and the events and circumstances of 
the epoch in which they lived. Under the Regency 
and Louis XVI., we dwelt on the renaissance of 
Classic traditions, brought about by the discoveries 
made in Classic lands; under the Revolution, the 
Painter David strengthened these new ideas, and 
possessed an extraordinary influence over Art, firstly, 
by his great talent, and, secondly, by his pre- 
ponderance in politics. He was, however, by no 
means a despot, for he remained a firm friend of the 
Independents, Fragonard and Prud’hon. Under 
the Empire the talented Vivant Denon became the 
Chief Director of Art, David the Official Painter, and 
Percier and Fontaine, whose education had been 
essentially Classic, were the Architects, interpreters 
of good taste. 
The Revolution 
created’ the 
Museum of the 
Louvre, and 
displayed the 
marvels of an- 
tiquity to the 
masses; the 
Empire created 
the order of 
the Legion of 
Honour, which 
was installed 
in the building 
which forms one 
of our illustra- 
tions. In our 
following study 
of Modern Architecture, we shall be able to appre- 
ciate the result of the influence of these four men 
and their followers, in a few examples of the best 
work of the men of the nineteenth century in 
France. 


ST. MAGNUS, LONDON BRIDGE. 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND 
THE CITY CHURCHES’ BY 
ARTHUR STRATTON ARIBA 


Ill. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


“To both see and hear the preacher distinctly ” 
was as much the dominant motive in designing 
the strictly Basilican Churches as in those of 








the widely different type which we have already 
discussed. It is the same problem, only solved in a 
different manner. Each one tells its own tale, and, 
generally speaking, there is a total lack of stereotyped 
forms, and of that narrowness of treatment which 
might have marred the work of any one less alive 
to sentiment and less prolific of ideas than Wren 
himself was. In fact, no more emphatic argument 
in support of his claims to greatness as an Architect, 
no more forcible standing witness of the versatility 
of his genius, could be cited than his handling of the 
City Churches. Considering that they are a group 
of buildings erected by one man for one object, they 
are probably quite unique in this respect. 

A long Nave, with side Aisles, lent itself most 
readily to the site of a pre-existing Gothic structure, 
and that is why we have so many designed on these 
lines, and, unfortunately, so few which allowed of the 
dome. But if we deplore the sacrifice of interior 
effect to prac- 
tical require- 
ments, we must 
bear in mind that 
the loss was 
more than com- 
pensated for by 
other means. 
The Churches 
which possess 
most entrancing 
interiors have, 
with one or two 
exceptions, ex- 
teriors, as we 
have seen, quite 
unworthy of 
them. The case 
is now reversed, 
but the discrepancy is ‘not quite so pronounced. We 
know these Basilican Churches pre-eminently for the 
towers and spires which Wren added to them, 
although at the same time there are not a few 
interiors equally worthy of admiration, so that in this 
group some of the most consistent and complete of 
the whole series are to be found. 

By experiment he determined that the human voice 
could be considered to be distinctly audible to a 
distance of 50 feet in front of the speaker, 30 feet 
on each side and 25 feet behind, making an area of 
75 feet by 60 feet, and he laid it down broadly that 
the “‘ New Churches should be at least sixty feet broad 
and ninety feet long, besides a Chancel at one end 
and belfry and portico at the other.” 

There was generally a good reason for what may 
sometimes seem to us to be inexplicable incon- 
sistencies. Money, or rather the lack of money, was 
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very often answerable, but not always. In his own 
words, “ Handsome spires or lanterns rising in good 
proportion above the neighbouring houses may be of 
sufficient ornament to the tower without great 
expense for enriching the outward walls of the 
Churches, in which plainness and duration ought 
principally, if not wholly, to be studied.” Such a 
conviction, so tersely expressed, alone would account 
for the meagreness of the body of many a Church, 
and such a conviction was well justified. Even at 
the time of their erection they were hidden away, 
more or less, in the fast re-appearing city ; whereas, 
now that they are for the most part hemmed in and 
surrounded on all- sides by overpowering masses of 
incongruous form, we see how futile it would have 
been to lavish much detail upon them. The one 
chance lay in the treatment of the upper parts of the 
towers and their superstructures. Here certainly 
was a stupendous opportunity. Wren fully realised 
it, and has bequeathed to us a legacy of rare and 





That relation is scarce apparent now, after the 
destruction of some of the keynotes, and owing to 
the increased average height of the skyline every- 
where, there are few that can be seen properly 
at all in conjunction with their neighbours. Never- 
theless, such relation does exist, and the whole group 
has suffered and still suffers grievously by the 
removal of any one member. 

The highest development of the tower in England 
before Wren’s time was a square, surmounted by an 
octagonal spire tapering to a point and divided 
horizontally into stages by bands of enrichment or 
mouldings, and by dormers or lucarnes. Every 
expedient had been resorted to in order to render 
the junction of the two forms harmonious. Buttresses 
placed diagonally, and battering from plinth to para- 
pet, largely helped to do this, but beyond surmount- 
ing them by every species of crocketted pinnacle, 
our Medizval spire builders never advanced. Wren 
was fully alive to the irresistible charm of many of 














ST. BRIDE, FLEET STREET. 


inestimable value in the score or so of fretted forms 
which pierce the sky and transform the City, when 
seen as a whole in the distance, from a dull and 
barren-looking chaos of mediocrity, into a fantastic 
The setting was ever plen- 
tiful enough, but there were no jewels until Wren 
gave them. Such is the impression froma coup d’ail. 
But approach nearer, and from Waterloo Bridge, 
for instance, carry the eye eastward from St. Bride’s 
spire ; or more impressive still, ascend the Monu- 
ment, and commanding the whole area, try to grasp 
what must have been in the mind of the great 
Master Builder when he raised that majestic silvery 
dome and set it about with lesser gems on every 
hand. The scheme is a gorgeous one, even to-day 
after so many gaps have been ruthlessly made in it. 
But apart from the general effect en masse they have 
a subtle relation one to another which must at one 
time have been intensely and remarkably sympathetic. 
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the finer examples, and the spires of Salisbury and 
Chichester Cathedrals were both carefully and skil- 
fully handled by him in his earlier days. In spite of 
his strong Classic predilections, he could never free 
himself from the secret workings of the Gothic art of 
his native land within him. The spirit of it ever 
entranced him, and the free aspiring lines of the 
Cathedral spire, as well as of the village fléche, had 
a meaning for him never to be lost sight of. Seizing 
upon their perfections, and avoiding their defects, he 
gave free scope to his constructive skill and his 
knowledge of Roman detail, and by a stroke of 
genius, lifted the veil which had for so many centuries 
blinded the eyes of men, and evolved an entirely 
new phase of spire and steeple design, as beautiful as 
it was strikingly original. Thenceforth Architects 
no longer hesitated to pile stone upon stone, pot by 
any rule of thumb precedent, but as their fancies 
willed—now poising mass upon mass, now merging 
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Wren’s City Churches. 


one stage into the next, now making each a thing of 
beauty in itself, yet but a fragment of one graduated 
and rhythmical composition. Nothing seemed too 
much to attempt ; nothing too daring to be carried 
out. We can imagine how Wren must have revelled 
in these creations of his, where at heights beyond 
the reach of molest and carking cares, he set his 
work full against the sky, knowing no other limita- 
tions than such as a Master unconsciously imposes 
upon himself. He alone, then, could say whether 
his Tower would be best with nothing at all above 
its parapet, or whether, with timber framing, he 
should rear up one of those dusky satellites which so 
peculiarly lend themselves to their surroundings, or 
whether the position was worthy of, and his scheme 
required, one of those never ending phantasies of 
delight, those poems in stone in which he alone 
found full scope for his boundless imagination. Yet 
with little experience, and with nothing to refer to or 
to set his standard by, we are again amazed to find 
that some of his earliest steeples were never sur- 
passed for freshness and vigour of design and 
adroitness of construction. 

To design thus, a sound knowledge and frequent 
application of the laws of perspective are absolutely 
indispensable. No one ever more openly declared 
this than Wren. He continually proclaimed the 
vital importance of it in his writings, and shewed 
that he put it into practice by the results that 
he achieved. “An Architect ought above all 
things to be well skilled in perspective. The 
Romans guided themselves by perspective in ail 
their fabrics, and why should not perspective lead 
us back again to what was Roman,” he once wrote, 
and the words will bear repetition in a day when it 
is only too obvious that little enough attention is 
often given to the subject in the early stages of 
most designs. 

Considered in its entirety, there is scarcely a 
better example of Wren’s idea of aChurch on the lines 
sketched above than St. Bride, Fleet Street, and its 
steeple ranks second only to that of St. Mary-le-Bow. 
It is a thousand pities that, although close by one of 
the busiest streets in the Metropolis, it is but seldom 
visited and consequently little known, because it is 
not possible to obtain a comprehensive view’ of it 
from any one point, owing to its being shut in bya 
row of small and squalid shops and offices. Is it too 
much to hope that some day this beautiful Church 
may be opened out to view, and with the Cathedral 
and St. Mary-le-Bow complete a trio of monumental 
glories which ought to link the name of Wren to 
London’s brightest visions for all time! As it is, the 
Tower alone is sufficiently lofty to brook obscurity. 
It exceeds the Cheapside steeple in height by about 
ten feet, and is the loftiest within the City, which 


may account for its unhappy record of accidents by 


. lightning. Above the Belfry stage there is nothing 


at all in common with any of the others. The 
variety of form and natural sequence of St. Mary’s 
give place to a repetition of one simple composition 
and a studied diminution of outline, which, however 
grand, from sheer height and bulk, lacks fertility of 
idea aud spontaneity of expression. It suggests a 
laboured mathematical origin rather than birth by a 
sudden inspiration ; or it may be that Wren has 
allowed us here a glimpse into his method of pro- 
cedure, and that after all, the fascinating simplicity 
which so often holds one spell-bound before the 
works of his hand was only achieved after much 
thought, care, and deliberate calculation. 

The Church is large, its dimensions being about 
110 ft. long by 57 ft. wide. It consists of narrow 
Aisles and a wide Nave, separated by coupled Doric 
columns, which support a fragment of entablature, 
above which spring the circular arches of the Arcade. 
The coupling of the columns, without detaching 
them, is particularly in harmony with the general 
design. They are cut into rather unfortunately by 
the gallery front, not that the latter was in manner 
an afterthought—for it was obviously considered from 
the first—but that it is rather the weak point of the 
design. The Aisles are groined over it, but the 
Nave is covered by a slightly elliptical vault pierced 
over each bay by a semi-circular one which encloses 
the Clerestory window. The Altar stands in a 
recess, and the eastern bay of the Nave is now 
stalled for the choir. The tone of the decorations is 
quiet and unobtrusive, and the Church has suffered 
as little as any from the hands of the “ restorer.” 

St. Mary Aldermary and St. Michael, Cornhill, 
are both Gothic in character throughout, and both 
possess lofty stone Towers. They are both vigorous 
and well proportioned, but Wren is not studied to 
advantage in such models. There is a lack of refine- 
ment and appreciation of detail about all his works of 
this class, which makes one think that he could never 
feel satisfied merely to copy old works, and that he 
never took sufficient interest in them to do more 
than vest them with a touch of Classic guise. St. 
Michael’s Tower must have been one of his very 
latest works, executed in the goth year of his age, 
and during the period of his forced retirement at 
Hampton Court. In some respects it bears certain 
resemblances to the Tower of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The interior of the Church has been 
“improved ” to a nauseating degree, and now has no 
longer much to commend it either to the lover of 
Gothic art or to the follower of Wren. « It presents 
a curious medley, restless, vulgar and meaningless in 
the extreme, from the modern porch at the west 
end to the reredos at the east. The plan of the 
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Church is distinctly Medizval in type, and probably 
follows the former structure closely. The Arcade is 
four bays in length, and consists of circular arches 
on single Doric columns, whose bases are unusually 
near the floor level. The ceiling throughout is 
groind with a simple quadripartite groin. The 
crown of each bay in the Aisles is pierced, 
and a circular lantern light inserted. In spite 
of the large amount of window area, this is 
one of the darkest of the City Churches. The 
spirit of the seventeenth century is entirely lost, 
and the Gothic Revival has claimed another victim. 
It is littke wonder that if one of the great leaders of 
the movement perpetrated such horrors, that many a 
less gifted admirer should have been led into the 
error of thinking that, by following in the same foot- 
steps, he was conferring a benefit upon posterity. 

There is a good deal of conjecture about the 
history of St. Mary Aldermary. One would scarce 
think that the Church as it stands to-day could 
possibly have been carried out by Wren. It would 
be interesting to know to what extent the design was 
prescribed by circumstances. The plan is no doubt 
identical with that of the original. Like St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey, it has been made a prominent object by 
the formation of new thoroughfares. The Tower is 
135 feet high, but cannot even lay claim to possess 
all the good points of St. Michael’s ; the angles are 
overdone by octagonal buttresses, which terminate 
in commonplace ogee-headed pinnacles. The interior 
is remarkable for the system of fan vaulting carried 
out in plaster. Although apparently strictly on the 
lines of a fifteenth century Church, a study of the 
details leaves no doubt as to its erection in the 
seventeenth, and the saucer domes in the fan vaults, 
and the scroll ornament in the spandrels of the Nave 
Arcade shew how loath Wren was to suppress his 
individuality. The fittings, too, were in his style, 
but they have all now disappeared and are supplanted 
by modern ones. 

St. Alban, Wood Street, too, has a doubtful origin. 
The Church was so dilapidated by the end of 
the sixteenth century, that it threatened to fall 
down if not put into proper repair. Inigo Jones, 
being the only man at all competent at that time 
to undertake such work, was consulted, with the 
result that he designed and carried out extensive 
rebuilding about the year 1634. This structure 
is supposed to have perished in the Great Fire, 
and to have been again rebuilt by Wren, but 
it is hard to know how much reliance to place 
upon records, and to say where the work of the 


one ends and the other begins. It is extremely 


likely that much of Inigo Jones’ work escaped the 

Fire, and that Wren is really only responsible for 

the upper part of the Tower and for repairs generally 
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.as the same was before the fire.” 


carried out about 1685. “The building is Gothic 
The apsidal 
termination to the east end is entirely modern. 

Near the top of Cornhill is St. Peter’s, which is 
undergoing considerable renovation at the present 
moment, but apparently in safe hands. In many 
respects this is a charming interior and very refresh- 
ing after St. Michael’s. The Aisles are very narrow 
and are vaulted transversely by barrel vaults in bays 
concentric with the arches of the Nave Arcade ; at 
the springing these are cut at right angles by lesser 
circular vaults, the intersection producing a species 
of Welsh groin, an arrangement used with success in 
certain modern Churches. Square piers with attached 
pilasters here take the place of columns, and an 
excellent proportion is obtained by standing them 
upon high wainscoted pedestals. There are some 
good fittings, notably the open chancel screen and 
the fine organ, which at one time was played upon 
by Mendelssohn. The red brick Tower is not so 
prominent as it deserves to be ; it is surmounted by 
a timber-framed lantern, latterly covered with copper ; 
at the summit is a large vane in the shape of a key. 
It is not central with the west-end, but is pushed to 
the south, and the vestry ranges with it to the north, 
each being entered through a very charming carved 
oak doorway. 

St. George, Botolph Lane, as before-mentioned, is 
similar in plan to the three Greek Cross examples, 
but it is vaulted continuously with a barrel vault, 
which alters its character to that of a Basilican 
Church. It is nearly a square, with the Tower 
breaking into the north-west angle. The inter- 
columniation is excessive, but it imparts a delight- 
fully airy appearance, possibly at the loss of scale. 
From the capitals of the columns spring ribs beauti- 
fully enriched with scroll work in plaster. The 
Tower is quite unpretentious. 

St. Magnus the Martyr has suffered by the altered 
approach to London Bridge, for one looks down 
upon it now and it loses height consequently ; 
however, it is still very commanding and well worthy 
of its position beside the great highway of commerce. 
The footway to the old bridge passed through this 
Tower, which accordingly stands quite free on three 
sides, and is pierced towards the Church on the 
fourth. It rises to a height of about 185 feet, 
changing from the square to the octagon immediately 
above the belfry stage. From the design of the 
lower stages one might well have expected that a 
stone steeple was in contemplation, but Wren 
revelled in new exploits and planted one of his 
favourite lead-covered spires, springing from an 
octagonal dome, upon the stone work. This is 
the only Tower of his in which the lines do 
not run uninterruptedly to the ground. This is 








brought about »by the lower stage being treated 
as an Ionic portico, with pediment complete, upon 
which it seems to rest, but of course the bold 
returned sides minimise the delusion. The junction 
of the octagonal portion with the square looks better 
from the ground than from the higher level of the 
bridge, because of the allowance for foreshortening 
in perspective, which can then be fully appreciated. 
The interior is disappointing, and the first thing 
which strikes everyone is the strange irregularity in 
the spacing of the columns, they look too close 
together at the east end and much too wide apart at 
the west ; the reason for it is not apparent. There 
are some good fittings scattered about, but the interior 
never seems to have recovered from the effects of a 
fire which did much damage to it in 1760. 

Although built about the same time, the Church of 
St. James, Garlick Hill, is very different. Not being 
nearly so conspicuous, the exterior is less studied, 
with the exception of the stone lantern. This is of 
the same type as St. Stephen’s and St. Michael’s, 
College Hill, close by. It is only 120 feet high, but 
what it looses in magnitude it gains in elegance. A 
diminishing square, with the entablature brought out 
at 45 degrees at each angle, on coupled columns at 
the lower stage and on flat scrolls at the upper, with 
vases to carry up the pyramidal outline, constitutes 
the composition. It is remarkably pleasing and 
groups well with the Cathedral dome as seen from 
the river. The Church is entered beneath the Tower 
and west gallery, to which two spacious staircases 
ascend. The Aisles are separated by four Ionic 
columns on each side, and the ceiling is arranged 
unlike any of the others. The centre portion is 
flat but brought down on a large cove which 
when repeated forms a barrel vault over the Altar 
recess, and transversely over internal Transepts 
formed at the central inter-columniation, the entab- 
lature returning square into the walls as in the Greek 
Cross examples. Ugly wheel windows have been 
inserted at these points, and the east window has 
been blocked up by a painting, but the combination 
of curved and flat ceiling surface is so exceptionally 
good that it will never lose its distinctive character. 
The pulpit and stalls from St. Michael, Queenhithe, 
were brought here when that Church was pulled 
down and its parish annexed to St. James’. The iron 
standards to gallery, with gilt wood caps, merit 
attention as good pieces of design. 

St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, has a plan 
peculiarly unlike anything else of Wren’s, in all 
probability suggested by the shape of the island in 
the roads on which it stands. It was rebuilt 
between 1680 and 1682, according to an inscription 
inside the Church. It lies without the area of the 


City proper, but the said inscription relates that 
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“Sir Christopher Wren, his Majesties Surveyor, 
freely and generously bestowed his great care and 
skill towards the contriving and building of it.” The 
Tower was only repaired at that time, as much stood 
in a fairly sound condition, and the lower part remains 
to this day. It was surmounted in 1719 by a spire, 
designed by James Gibbs, famous for: his St. Mary- 
le-Strand and St. Martin-in-the-Fields. This spire 
groups remarkably well with the Law Courts. The 
manipulation of the vaults around the Apse is 
certainly ingenious, and the surfaces throughout 
have been treated as the background for wealth of 
delicate ornament. The gallery is interposed 
between the lower piers and the upper columns, 
thus avoiding the awkward appearance noted else- 
where. The Pulpit is very handsome, and altogether 
it is one of Wren’s best pieces of handiwork and 
one which should be preserved at all costs. Owing 
to its position and the obstruction which it is said to 
cause, it has been ominously threatened more than 
once, and may in the end pay the penalty for 
being visible. Meanwhile, the hope may be ex- 
pressed that the City Fathers will deal kindly with 
its associations and allow it to remain in its present 
state for many a long year. Amid the many less 
pleasing structures in that locality it stands, boldly 
proclaiming the greatness of its Architect, and 
reminding us of a period celebrated for the en- 
couragement it gave to ecclesiastical buildings of 
grace and beauty. 

It may be well, after all, that so many of these 
Churches are hidden away, but even that does not 
insure their safety. 

They are not for us to do as we would with; 
they need no improving but only tending with 
a gentle hand, that our day may no longer be 
blighted with the reproach that precious works 
of Art were entrusted to our keeping, and we 
knew them not. The preservation of the Towers 
at all costs should be insisted upon; they cover 
very little space, and are constructed indepen- 
dently in almost every case, but it should be borne 
in mind that a sum should always be set apart for 
their maintenance. At the best, a Church Tower 
standing alone, a landmark to a house of religion 
which does not exist, is a sorry sight ; it speaks of 
such apathy, such disinterestedness in the better 
things of life, that such a compromise should only be 
welcomed asa last resource. In these days of the 
rapid progress of modern civilisation, it behoves 
every true citizen, every lover of Art, to resist to the 
utmost of his power any movement which may 
threaten to bear away such cherished heirlooms, and 
to deprive future generations of all the endearing 
associations of a supremely interesting period of 
history. 
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relation which, from first to last, binds together a 


Architecture. 
HREE CENTURIES OF 
RENAISSANCE WORK IN 


ENGLAND % 


ILLUSTRATED BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A. 


“The arts do not at this moment express the finest intelligence of 
the country. That intelligence is concentrated in other channels, and 
has left its mark in science, in immense commercial enterprise, in almost 
every form of intellectual activity other than the arts. The latter are 
not at present regarded as worthy o serious and sustained attention, and 
until some reasonable 


standard of judgment 


series of historical facts, which have been generally 
regarded as out of relation to each other. 

A great critic once said that an author who was 
“sufficiently and properly mad” could trace anything, 
and bring it to whatever conclusion he might desire. 
Mr. Blomfield, aware of this, no doubt, boldly tells 
us in his Preface that it has not been possible in such 
an endeavour to obtain absolute verification for all 
his facts, but, on carefully reading through the two 
magnificent volumes, it is easy to conclude that 

the author has 
handled his sub- 





has grown into recog- 
nition among educated 
people, it is not likely 
that there will be any 
general improvement in 
English Architecture.”’ 

-REGINALD BLom- 





FIELD, M.A. 

Tus is the 
inevitable __con- 
clusion Mr. 


Reginald Blom- 
field arrives at, 


after immense 
labour and re- 
search, which 


has resulted in 
what is unques- 
tionably the 
ablest contribu- 
tion to the litera- 
ture of English 
Architecture 
offered us for 
the past five-and- 
twenty years. 
The author has 
attempted to 
give some kind 
of consecutive 
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ject in masterly 
fashion, and 
the 
most interesting 
and useful work 
on the English 
Renaissance at 
present existent 
in our libraries. 

After slightly 
touching upon 
the enthusiastic 
acceptance of 
Mr. Ruskin’s 
passionate advo- 
cacy of Gothic 
Art, and his no 
less 


given us 





passionate 
condemnation of 
the Art of the 
Renaissance, the 
author very truly 
says that the 
dispute as _ be- 
tween Gothicand 
Classical Archi- 
tecture is about 
as much out of 











account of Re- 
work 
in England, from 
its first experimental efforts, through its mature 
expression, to its ultimate decay, and he has en- 
deavoured to classify the immense amount of 
material existent during those 300 years, and to 
shew how one phase of its development followed 


naissance 


* “A History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 1500— 
1800," by Reginald Blomfield, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, 
Author of “* The Formal Garden in England.” With drawings 
by the Author and other illustrations. Two Vols. 
Geo, Bell and Sons, 1897. 
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date as the con- 
troversies of the 
school men, and 
that we have 
learned to look upon both forms of Architecture as 
expressions of the human intelligence without regard 
to the ethical valuations introduced by the most 
intolerant and uncritical of amateurs. Except, 
indeed, in so far as its conciseness is concerned, the 
Preface to these volumes (of a few hundred words) is 
one of the most delightful quips imaginable. What 
can be more subtle than this? “There are certain 
considerations of fact which tend to shew that the 
peculiar qualities of Gothic Art are no longer 
attainable ; the conditions from which they spr 
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KNOLE, SEVENOAKS (reduced from original work) 


no longer exist ; but, although it has been necessary 
to point this out, I share to the full the admiration 
which every intelligent artist must entertain for 
medizval Architecture. 
cal Gothic of this century is, of course. another affair.” 
The italics being our own. 

We have never studied a work upon which a 
review was less satisfactory without the aid of 
It starts with the fresh 
departure in Architecture, which began with the 
efforts of imported workmen in the reign of 
Henry VIII., which reached its highest develop- 
ment in the hands of Inigo Jones and Wren, 
“and eventually ran itself out in the uncertainties 
introduced by the eclecticism at the end of the 
eighteenth century.” 

In the history of Renaissance work, the author is 
justified in claiming that the two facts to be 
considered are, on the one hand, the constant 
importation of foreign ideas, and, on the other, the 
tenacious traditions of a people with a great 
historic past in Architecture. From first to last the 
process of fusion and adjustment between these two 
elements occupied rather over a hundred years 
before they were finally united to give it a distinctly 
national character. 

In the early chapters of his history, Mr. Blom- 
field deals with the Italians in England, going into 
minute details of the various artists who became 
pronounced in their work, and the actual buildings 
which were erected under their supervision, from 
the time when Wolsey, according to an indenture of 


The amateur and archwologi- 


voluminous extracts. 





DRAWN BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


January 11th, 1515, leased Hampton Court for 99 
years, and at once set to work to transform it into a 
palace of unexampled magnificence. Mr. Blomfield 
thinks that some of the decorative terra-cotta at 
Hampton Court gave this material its first stimulus 
as far as the English use of it was concerned, 
although, as Digby Wyatt has pointed out, it had 
been used in England before the Italians came, 
particularly along the east coast. Instances cited 
are the ruined house of Layer Marney, Sutton Place, 
in Surrey, the tomb of one of the Earls of Arundel, 
and the FitzAlan Chapel at Arundel. 

Mr. Blomfield says that after the Italians left 
England, the use of terra-cotta ornamentation died 
out almost entirely, and although in the seventeenth 
century one finds it in copings, as at Abbott’s Hos- 
pital at Guildford, and in a balustrade at Hatfield, 
few instances exist of its use in the elaborate manner 
practised by the Italians after the end of the sixteenth 
century. ‘“ With good reason,” says Mr. Blomfield, 
‘the sound taste of the English rejected it as harsh 
and discordant with the beautiful texture of their 
brickwork, and nothing more was heard of terra- 
cotta in this country, as a building material, until it 
was revived as a commercial speculation in the 
latter half of this century.” From all of which it 
may be safely deduced that Mr. Blomfield does not 
believe in terra-cotta as a material which lends-itself 
to artistic handling. 

That Italians were present in England in consider- 
able numbers in the early part of the sixteenth 
century is evident, but in spite of Henry’s lavish 
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cmployment of Italian artists, we cannot point to a 
single instance of a building of the sixteenth 
century designed and carried through by any one 
Italian in England. The evidence on every hand 
points to the conclusion that they were employed 
as workmen, and in no sense as architects. 

One notable point about their work is its local 
character. We find it particularly confined to the 
districts that lay between London and the south 
coast ports, and Mr. Blomfield thinks that the preva- 
lence of Italian work in this part of England is due 
to the settlement of the Italian merchants 
Winchester, and 
their constant pas- 


predominant. The screens and mantel-pieces of 
Charter House, at Longleat and Hatfield, the ponder- 
ous entrance porch of Audley, and the strapwork 
gables to the towers of Wollaton, the barbarous 
notion of using Tuscan and other columns as 
chimneys, the shapes of men and women ending in 
balusters, all shew the heavy and mechanical instinct 
of the German workman ; and Architectural design 
being at a low ebb at this period, or being rather, 
one should say, in an undeveloped state, people 
who built houses had recourse to that last refuge 


at of the destitute, the pattern book, that is, folio 
pages of design 
done into space; 





sage between that 
town and the port 
of Southampton. 
Upon the advent 
of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Architect, 
we now understand 
him, had not de- 
tached himself as 
independent 
designer from the 
general body of 
craftsmen, but was 
still the master 
mason or carpenter, 
who contracted for 
his own particular 
trade, and in this 
capacity provided 
his details ; 
and, indeed, it was 
not until almost a 
century later that 
we find the in- 
dividuality of the 


as 


an 


own 








designs not made 
in relation to speci- 
fic conditions, but 
made merely 
academical or com- 
mercial exercises 
by some facial de- 
signer of tail-pieces 
and title-pages. 

Mr. Blomfield 
traces the employ- 
ment of Germans 
in England until 
they were routed 
by Inigo Jones, 
although towards 
the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, their 
principal work had 
come down to the 
making of monu- 
mentsand chimney- 
pieces. There are 
many _ elaborate 
examples of these, 
but the finest series 
in any house in 


as 








Architect clearly 

expressed. r Gale Kane. Kae 
When Elizabeth * 

wished to develop A GABLE AT KNOLE DRAWN BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 

the mineral _ re- 


sources of the country, she had to import German 
miners and metal workers for the purpose, for the 
Italian workmen had left the technical industries of 
England pretty much where they found them. This 
redirected importation of foreign craftsmen had its 
effect on the details of Elizabethan work, and Flemish 
and German workmen were often brought over for 
important buildings, as at Burghley and Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s Exchange. Sir Thomas actually imported 
not only the design for the Exchange, but the stone 
paving from Flanders. Indeed, throughout the 
entire reign of Elizabeth, the German influence was 
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England is _ pro- 
bably to be found 
at Knole, where 
there are many vigorous and original creations, and 
a sense of scale and proportion not common in 
German work. 

The author thinks that the German effect on 
English Architecture generally was greater for the 
time than of the Italians, but that it was less perma- 
nent in results. The beautiful panel above the 
entrance front of Montacute House, and the “all 
pervading simplicity and reserve of such a design 
as the entrance front of Barrington Court in Somer- 
setshire, are plain evidences that the saner traditions 
of English buildings were not materially affected by 
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the eccentric Germans. The essential parts of the 
English house, its plan and the blocking out of the 
building were not as yet modified at all by either 
Italians or Germans. The traditional English house 
plan, attained by slow development through succes- 
sive phases of civilization, held its own alike in the 
palace and the 
manor house, in 


illusions which students of Architecture have been 
taught to weave round many of the Architects— 
myths of the seventeenth century. 

See what he says of John Thorpe. “Of the 
English master builders themselves, of the men that 
is who were not quite what we now understand by 

builders, and still 





spite of the fan- 
tastic foreign 
dress with which 
the builder’s 
ambition clothed 
it. 

“ The real and 
essential change 
in English Archi- 
tecture, the 
change which 
altered not 
merely its detail 
but its whole in- 
tention in build- 
ing, is not to be 
found in these 
experiments of 
the sixteenth 
century, but in 
the far reach- 
ing revolution 
introduced by 
Inigo Jones—the 
first Englishman 
to grasp, in its 
full significance, 
the art of the 
Italian 
sance.” 

To the Italians 
and the Germans 
in England Mr. 
Blomfield thus 
devotes the first 
two chapters of 
his work, and in 
the third he com- 
mences with the 
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less what we 
understand by 
Architects, very 
little is known. 
The name most 
frequently _re- 
ferred to is that 
of John Thorpe, 
yet for any cer- 
tain knowledge 
about him John 
Thorpe is not 
very far removed 
from that other 
ignis fatuus of 
archeology, 
John of Padua. 
The history of 
his life is almost 
entirely conjec- 


tural, and is 
based on the 
miscellaneous 


collections of 
drawings now in 
the Soane Mu- 
seum, and if, as 
was at one time 
asserted, John 
Thorpe was 
really the Archi- 
tect of all the 
buildings in- 
cluded in that 
collection, it is 
almostincredible 
that a man who 
must in that 
case have been 














English builders, 
who claim his 
attention right through to the end of his endeavour. 
And here is the main section of his work, into which 
it is clearly impossible here to even follow him. He 
writes with a delightful inconsequence of style, which 
makes his subject all the more intensely interesting. 
Of his facts he is extremely wary, and almost with 
the first stroke of his pen destroys the charming 
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widely known at 
the time, should, 
so far as is 
known, be referred to only once in contemporary 
literature.” 
It is somewhat doubtful that the same hand de- 
signed Kirby, in Northamptonshire, and Wollaton, 
in Nottinghamshire, “for though,” says Mr. Blomfield, 
“it is easy in our days for a designer to imitate any 
quantity of styles, at the end of the seventeenth 
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century neither the necessary knowledge nor the 
inclination existed for such extreme versatility of 
design.” 

The gables and treatment of the south side of the 
inner court at Knole resemble an undoubted design 
of Thorpe’s, and it is possible that he may have had 
something to do with this house. That he designed 
Kirby, Mr. Gotch “has established the probability,” 
which, after all, may not have been very difficult. 
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“Inigo Jones was born on July 15th, 1573, in the 
parish of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. His father, 
also named Inigo Jones, was a cloth-worker, and 
though his name does not occur in the Freedom 
Book of the Clothworkers’ Company, Mr. Horne 
suspects that the name of Hugo Jones, entered in 1569, 
is probably a clerical error for Inigo. The father 
was not in very prosperous circumstances, as appears 
not only from his suit in the Court of Requests, 1519, 
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CORSHAM SCHOOL AND ALMS HOUSE. 


After devoting a whole chapter to the fifteenth 
century house planning and architectural treatise, Mr. 
Blomfield at once devotes a large portion of his first 
volume to the life and works of Inigo Jones, the one 
man who stands out triumphant beyond all others 
as the greatest benefactor the Architecture of 
England has ever had. We take leave here to make 
a lengthy extract dealing with the history of this 
remarkable man. 
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in regard to the repayment of a loan, but more 
especially from his will, dated 1596, whereby he left 
to his son, Inigo, and his three daughters, Joane, 
Judith and Mary, ‘all the debtes, Billes, Bondes and 
Bookes that I leave in wrytinge to receave, and to 
paye my debtes so farre forth as they maie be 
receaved.’ It would seem from this that he left 
little or no ready money to his children, and no light 
is thrown on the education of his son, and it is not 














known by what means he was enabled to travel 
and to reside in Italy, as he certainly did between the 
date of his father’s death and the year 1604. 

“ Little, in fact, is known of the first thirty years of 
Inigo Jones’s life. The anonymous memoir prefixed 
to ‘the most notable antiquity of Great Britain, 
vulgarly called Stonehenge,’ &c., 1725, states that he 
was ‘early distinguished by his inclination to draw- 
ing and design, and was particularly taken notice of 
for his skill in the practice of landscape painting.’ 
There is a pic- 
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his first visit to Italy. 
‘Stonehenge Restored’ 


The first paragraph of his 

(1655) opens with the 
words: ‘Being naturally inclined in my younger 
years to study the arts of design, I passed into 
foreign parts to converse with the great masters there- 


of in Italy.’ The anonymous memoir says that ‘he 
travelled over Italy and the politer parts of Europe,’ 
at the expense of William, Earl of Pembroke; Sir 
Christopher Wren says, of the Earl of Arundel. 
Both these noblemen employed him on his second 

journey, but their 








ture attributed to 
him at Chiswick, 
a classical land- 
scape, not unlike 
a Gaspar Pous- 
sin, which shews 
some feeling for 
style, and a con- 
siderable mas- 
tery of the brush, 
and among the 
drawingsat Chis- 
wick there are 
some _ vigorous 
pen - and - ink 
sketches of land- 
scapes drawn for 
the scenery of 
masques. These, 
however, he 
more probably 
made during his 
second journey 
to Italy ; and the 
only clue to his 
early training isa 
tradition which 
Vertue heard 
from Dr. Har- 
wood, who re- 
ceived it of Sir 
Christopher 
Wren, that Inigo 
Jones was ap- 
prenticed to a 
joiner in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, a tradition which is supported by 
Ben Jonson’s allusions to his humble antecedents :— 
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MANTEL IN THE LONG ROOM AT 
WILTON HOUSE (Reduced) 


‘ And he nam'd me In-and-Inn Medlay: which serves 
A joiner’s craft, because that we do lay 
Things in and in, in our work. But I am truly 
Architectonicus Professor rather : 
That is, as one would say, an architect.’ 


Tale of a Tub, act iv. scene 1. 


“ Towards the end of the sixteenth century he paid 








connection with 
the first is un- 
certain. 
“Ttseems clear 
that when Inigo 
Jones returned to 
England in 1604 
he had some re- 
putation as a 
traveller, but was 
not yet known as 
an Architect. For 
instance, when, 
in 1605, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford 
desired to enter- 
tain King James 
with three plays 
in the hall of 
Christ Church, 
they obtained the 
assistance of two 
of ‘ His Majesty’s 
master carpen- 
ters,’ and of the 
controller of his 
works, for the 
construction of 
the stage. ‘ They 
also hired one, 
Mr. Jones, a 
great traveller, 
who undertook 
to further them 
much, and 
furnish them 
with rare devices, but performed very little of that 
which was expected. He had for his pains, as 
I heard it constantly reported, £50.’ It is evident 
from the account of the fee paid that Jones already 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a man of know- 
ledge and resource, but there is no evidence that he 
was employed on any building at all prior to his 
appointmentas surveyor to Henry, Prince of Wales, in 
1610. Upto that date he seems to have been regarded 
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as a man of ready invention and versatile capacity, 
and when he was not engaged in designing and 
superintending the scenery for the constant succession 
of masques at Court, he was employed on mis- 
cellaneous duties, such as that of a King’s messenger. 
Thus, in 1609, he was employed to carry the King’s 
letters into France. After his appointment as Sur- 
veyor - General . 

to Prince Henry 
in 1610, he 
su perintended 
certain repairs 
and _ alterations 
at St. James’s, 
Richmond, and 
Sheen, in 
May, 
gether 
Francis 
Prince Henry’s 
Clerk the 
Works, he drew 
up an estimate 
‘of the charge of 
the pyling, 
plancking, and 
brickwork for the 
three islands at 
Richmont,’ 
order to carry out 
the design of 
Solomon de 
Caux, so that as 
late as the mid- 
dle of 1611 it 
appears that he 
was not yet em- 
ployed _ purely 
and simply as an 
Architect. Wal- 
pole’s  specula- 
tion that to the 
period between 
his first and 





and 
1611, to- 
with 
Carter, 


of 











in 








clusion suggested by all the evidence at present 
discovered is that he did not settle down to the 
practice of Architecture as his one absorbing art till 
after his return from his second visit to Italy. 
“Meanwhile, he had already established his posi- 
tion at Court. He was on intimate terms with the Earl 
of Shaftesbury and other noblemen, and with most 
of the men of 
letters of the 
time, who were 
mainly depen- 
dent on him for 
the setting 
their masques. 
The important 
work done by 
Inigo Jones in 
this regard 
hardly belongs to 
a history of Ar- 
chitecture : but 
the fact that the 
best part of his 
energies for 
nearly ten years 
of his life (1604- 
1613) de- 
voted to design- 
ing for masques 
is a _ sufficient 
reason for a 
short account of 
his work, and of 
the entirely new 
departure which 
he introduced 
into stage 
scenery and 
management. 
“After the 
death of Prince 


of 


was 








Henry, in 1612, 





Inigo Jones’s 
appointment of 








second journeys 


to Italy are to ew $ 





Surveyor of the 
Works lapsed, 








be assigned 
‘those buildings 
of Inigo which 
are less pure, and border too much upon that 
bastard style which one calls King James’s Gothic,’ 
is not supported by any evidence whatever. 
The earliest signed architectural design by Inigo 
Jones in existence is dated 1616, and there are 
drawings in the Worcester Library, dated 1617, for 
certain works in the Star Chamber ; and the con- 
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WILTON HOUSE (Reduced). 


and early in the 
following 
mer he started 
on his second journey into Italy. The dates of his 
visit to Italy are surrounded with uncertainty. The 
only authorities are the entries in his annotated 
copy of ‘ Palladio,’ in Worcester College Library. 
In Book I., folio 52, is an entry ‘London, Jan. 18th, 
1614,’ and in Book II., folio 8, ‘ Vicenza, Jan. 18th, 
1614,’ and by a comparison of the dates and places 
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entered in his ‘ Palladio,’ it would appear that 
he was in Rome on January 2nd, 1614; in London, 
January 11th; in London or Vicenza on January 
18th, and in London, January 26th. This confusion 
of dates casts some doubt on the meaning of 
these entries. However, there is little doubt that 
he stayed in Italy from the middle of 1613 till the 
autumn of 1614, chiefly at Rome, Vicenza and Tivoli, 
with, perhaps, a flying visit to England in January, 
1614. His second visit to Italy was taken partly in 
the service of the Earl of Arundel, for whom he 
collected works of art, and he was also employed in 
this capacity by the Earl of Pembroke and Lord 
Danvers ; but the main object of his journey was 
further training in Painting, and a thorough study 
of Classical Architecture. He spent long days amid 
the ruins of Rome with his ‘ Palladio’ in hand, 
verifying illustra- 
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College collection of Jones’ magnificent schemes for 
Whitehall, of which only the new Banqueting House 


was completed, on March 31st, 1622, at a cost of 


close upon £16,000. This little bit, sumptuous as it 
is, was only intended as a subordinate feature of a 
vast facade. The scheme, on an even more colossal 
scale, was revived some time later, but there was no 
money available in the British exchequer, and the 
increasing difficulties in which Charles I. became 
involved put a stop for ever to the possibility of 
carrying out one of the most magnificent architec-: 
tural conceptions our country could have boasted of. 
After having been engaged in private works of 
great importance, Jones was ordered, in 1620, to sur- 
vey old St. Paul’s, and produced a scheme to gradually 
rebuild the Cathedral, and even got so far in its 
reconstruction as the south Transept, when the works 
were stopped. 





tions, correcting 
errors, making 
notes on the 
buildings, and 
bitter comments 
on the vandalism 
of the time. 

“It is evident, 
from his notes, 
that he had 
studied the writ- 
ings of Serlio, 
Vignola, Fon- 
tana, Labacco, 
and Philibert de 
Orme, and was 
acquainted with 
the most famous 
architects then 
living in Rome. 
He mentioned a (Reduced). 
conversation he ; 
had with Scamozzi on August 1st, 1614, in refer- 
ence to a point in ‘ Palladio.’ He had, however, 
a very poor opinion of Scamozzi, for in another 
note he accuses him of ignorance, and malice 
against Palladio, and notes that ‘in this, as in 
most other things else, Scamozzi errs.’ In the 
Worcester collection there are some leaves of manu- 
script treating of windows, numbered 162 ef seq., and 
studies of the orders and temples, executed with a 
degree of care which makes it probable that they 
were intended for publication. There is, however, 
no record that Inigo Jones ever carried out this 
intention.” 

With painstaking zeal, Mr. Blomfield continues 
the history of Inigo Jones, and gives many plates of 
a remarkable set of drawings from the Worcester 





STONE MANTEL PIECE, BY JOHN WEBB. 





Then came the 
Chapel of old 
Somerset House, 
the Barber Sur- 
geons’ Hall in 
Monkwell Street, 
the Choir Screen 
of Winchester 
Cathedral, since 
destroyed, and 
Lindsay House, 
in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, which he 
also laid out. 

Then came the 
outbreak of the 
Civil War, when 
Jones was forced 
to leave London 
and fly to Bas- 
ing House in 
Hampshire, 
where he helped to withstand a lengthened siege by 
Cromwell’s troops. 

After this stormy passage in his career, says Mr. 
Blomfield, Jones seems to have resumed his work 
unmolested, and to this period belongs Wilton 
House. The original house was constructed by De 
Caux, of Gascoigne, in 1633, but the south side of it 
was entirely burnt down in 1647, and was then 
rebuilt from the design of Inigo Jones, under the 
superintendence of John Webb. There is a view at 
Wilton of the house as it was left by Jones, which 
shews a rectangular block of buildings with an 
oblong court, with towers at the four corners. The 
sixteenth century gateway tower, on the east side, 
was preserved by Jones on account of its excellent 
workmanship, but was brought into his design 
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by a flat steeple-roof, so that the elevation 
of the east side, which faced the forecourt 
and the principal approach, consisted of a 
raised block in the centre, joined by a lower 
range of buildings on either side to the two raised 
blocks at the angles, a favourite composition with 
Inigo Jones. De Caux’s work on this east facade 
was allowed to remain. Part of the building was 
again burnt down early in the eighteenth century, 
and a still greater part of it destroyed towards the 
end of the century, when Wyatt rebuilt the north 
front and a great part of the east and west sides in 
an “abominable travesty of Gothic.” As the building 
now stands, the only remains of De Caux’s work are 
two niches on either side of the east gateway, and 
probably the grottoes and garden houses in his “ bar- 
barous German manner.” Aubrey also assigns him 
the stables, a good, reasonable piece of architecture, 
which is more probably by Inigo Jones or Webb. 
‘Of Inigo Jones’ work there remains the south 
block (partly altered on the south fagade), including 
the suite of rooms on the first floor, which appear to 
be in much the same state as they were left by him, 
for there is no finer example of his mature manner 
in existence in England. The great room, a double 
cube of 60 ft. by 30 ft. by 30 ft., with its superb 
mantelpiece, and panelling designed by Jones to 
receive Vandyke’s portraits, is probably the most 
beautiful room in any house in this country, as the 
Banqueting Hall, also adouble cube, of 110 ft. by 
55 ft., is unquestionably the finest state room. Even 
Wren could never match their surpassing dignity 
and perfection of proportion. Tradition assigns to 
him a great number of other buildings in England, 
but for many of these there is no authority, and the 
internal evidence of the actual designs of the build- 
ings is the only test which it is possible to apply. 
Raynham Park, in Norfolk, is an instance where the 
tradition is verified by the building itself, and the 
design of it is indeed the most distinguished example 
of seventeenth-century domestic Architecturé in 
England. It is peculiarly refined and accomplished. 
Quiet, reserved and dignified in the highest degree, 
it stands by itself, apart alike from the mere pic- 
turesqueness of Jacobean work, and from the genial 
yet coarser manner of Wren. The house was built 
about 1636. The outside starts with a basement 
storey above ground of Portland stone ; above this 
the walls are of brick with stone quoins, strings, cor- 
nices and dressings. An unusual entablature with 
engaged balusters in the frieze is carried across 
the central block between the wings on the west 
side. The plan consists of an oblong block with 
slightly projecting wings at the sides. The principal 
floor is raised on a basement above ground, and a 
grand flight of stairs on the west side leads to the 
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front entrance of the hall, round which are ranged 
the living rooms en suite, with several staircases to 
the right and left communicating with the upper 
floors, and there is no grand staircase at all inside. 
On the second floor, on the west side, is the grand 
salon, a superb rectangular room, very lofty, with a 
rich plaster ceiling, lighted by a Venetian window on 
the east side. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century certain alterations were made in the internal 
decoration, overmantels were added to the chimney- 
pieces, and it is possible that the central pediment 
and Corinthian order on the east side was added 
about this date ; but the house is substantially unal- 
tered, and abounds with refinements of design which 
shew the strong unfaltering touch of a truly great 
master in Architecture.” 

Jones also designed certain additions to Kirby, and 
prepared drawings for the rebuilding of Durham 
House, work at Ford Abbey, the early work of Castle 
Ashby, in Northamptonshire, superintended the 
building of Stoke Park, Northamptonshire, from the 
design brought from Italy by Sir Francis Crane. 
Mr. Blomfield thinks that the admirable staircase 
and other details of Ashburnham House were pro- 
bably designed by Jones, but carried out by Webb, 
“ with variations just sufficient to miss the distinctive 
quality which Inigo Jones impressed on all his 
work.” 

The great man died on June 21st, 1652, and was 
buried by the side of his father in the Church of St. 
Bennet, Paul’s Wharf. And thus ends Mr. Blom- 
field’s eulogy of this great man :— 

“Inigo Jones was, on the whole, the greatest 
Architect and one of the most accomplished artists 
that this country has ever produced. No man has 
mastered more completely the scholarship of his art ; 
but to this range of knowledge he added a power of 
design and a quality of imagination which place him, 
as an artist, higher even than his great successor 
Wren. .... His extraordinary capacity is shewn 
by the success with which he freed English Architec- 
ture from the imbecilities of the German designers, 
and started it on a line of fresh development, bor- 
rowed, it is true, from Italy, yet so successfully 
adapted to English traditions, that it was at once 
accepted and followed by the best intelligence of the 
country for the next 150 years. His especial strength 
lay in his thorough mastery of proportion, his con- 
tempt for mere prettiness, and the rare distinction of 
his style. His own theory of Architecture was that, 
in his own words, it should be ‘ solid, proportional 
according to the rules, masculine and unaffected.’ 
No man has ever more completely realised his own 
ideal of his art.” 

In the chapter following that in which he handles 
in such a masterly fashion the history and work of 








Inigo Jones, the author follows on the work of his 


period we take two illustrations, “The Stone Mantel- 


piece at ‘The Vyne,’” by 
Webb, and the “ Entrance 
Porch of Thorpe Hall,” 
which was designed by the 
same man in 1656, and was 
unquestionably the best 
thing he ever did, inspired 
as it was by the immediate 
influence of his great 
master. 

“Standing on _ rising 
ground above the Valley 
of the Nene, Thorpe Hall 
is a singularly dignified 
building. On the north 
side is the forecourt, 
approached by an avenue. 
To the left are the 
gardens, all walled in, 
and extending along the 
south side of the house 
till they meet the kitchen 
garden to the south and 
west. To the west of the 
house are the stables. A 
raised terrace runs along 
three sides of the  gar- 
dens, with a gateway in the 
centre. The house, which 
is constructed entirely of 
stone up to the cornice, is 
very boldly designed. In 
plan it is oblong, divided 
into four quarters by wide 
corridors, running north 
and south, and east and 
west. The grand staircase 
occupies the eastern arm 
of the corridor and leads 
to the principal rooms, 
which are as_ usual on 
the first floor, and arranged 
en suite. The north eleva- 
tion is in seven bays, and 
has three storeys up to the 
cornice, above a basement 
storey with windows in 
the plinth. The ground 
floor windows have plain 
architraves, and the chief 


ornament is reserved for the first floor windows, 
which have alternate straight entablatures and pedi- 
ments, the centre light over the entrance porch 
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having a segmental pediment. Square windows 
disciples, John Webb, Marsh and Gerbier, of which with stone architraves, on the second floor, bring 


up under a heavy modillion cornice executed in 
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DRAWN BY REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD. 


wood with plaster soffit. 
Above this is a_ steep 
pitched roof with dor- 
mers, covered with Colly- 
weston slates. The in- 
terior of the house is richly 
decorated with panelling 
and plaster work; the 
latter is coarse, but ex- 
tremely vigorous, and the 
fine - carved open - work 
balustrade to the staircase 
anticipates the delicate 
panels by Grinling Gibbons, 
used afterwards by Wren 
for his internal woodwork 
with such admirable effect. 
This staircase has been 
partly restored and altered. 
The stables are more 
plainly designed than the 
house, but the same 
masculine scale is main- 
tained throughout. The 
big centre gable closely re- 
sembles the gables of the 
riding - school at _ Bols- 
over, a resemblance which 
makes it probable that 
the designer of the latter 
was also a pupil of Inigo 
Jones. Thorpe Hall shews 
Webb's peculiarities in 
every detail, such as his affec- 
tion for returned and mitred 
architraves, and _ other 
variations on the simpler 
methods of design. He 
had learnt from his 
master the value of bold, 
simple details, the ne- 
cessity of avoiding fussiness 
of design, even at the 
cost of ugliness, but he 
had not attained’ the 
clear-headed strength of 
intelligence which can 
see its way through a 
design from start to finish, 
and, in consequence, his 


work is sometimes violent without being strong. 
Yet Thorpe Hall is a fine design; in spite of a 
certain heaviness, it has the rare quality of 
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maintaining its scale throughout, and that in a 
very exacting style. 

And then we come full tilt into that section of 
the work which deals entirely with Sir Christopher 
Wren, and brings to a brilliant close the end of the 
first volume. And here, again, we must not venture 
to interfere with the ex- 


knowledge and reducing it to practical shape. 
In 1653 Wren was elected to a fellowship at All 
Souls, and for the next few years was busy with the 
meetings at Wadham and Gresham College, which 
led to the foundation of the Royal Society. In 1657 
he was appointed Professor of Astronomy at Gresham 

College, and when the 





cellent diction of the 
author. 
“Christopher Wren was 


charter of incorporation 
was granted to the Royal 





born at East Knoyle, in 
Wiltshire, on October 
20th, 1632. His father, 
the Rector of East 
Knoyle, and afterwards 
Dean of Windsor, was 
brother to Matthew 
Wren, Bishop of Ely, 
and was a man of some 
attainments as a herald, 





Society, in 1663, Wren 
drafted the preamble in 
a somewhat exuberant 
and involved style. In 
1661 he was appointed 
Savilian Professor of As- 
tronomy at Oxford, and 
in the following year he 
declined an offer from 
the King of a commission 








LEAD HEAD, ST. JOHN'S, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


and possessed of some of 
that practical ingenuity 
which was perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of the genius of his son. As Dean of Windsor, he 
drew up an estimate amounting to £13,305 for a new 
building for the Queen, which was never carried out, 
and it is evident that both Christopher (the elder) 
and Matthew Wren had some knowledge of build- 
ing. Willis and Clarke 
suggest, on the strength 
of a passage in the 
‘Parentalia,’ that Wren’s 
father devised the arrange- 


ment of the Chapel of ; 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, \ 
with open cloisters on Si 
either side, which was 
built 1628-1632. 

“After four years at 
Westminster, under Dr. 


Busby, Christopher Wren 
entered at Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a Fellow 


Commoner in 1649, and Yj, 

very early gave evidence Y j Y/ 
of his singular ability. Yf Uy y 
He translated into Latin UMMM UY 
a mathematical _ treatise 

by W. Oughtred, who 

speaks of him as ‘a youth 

generally admired for his talents, who, when not yet 
sixteen years old, enriched astronomy, gnomics, 
statics and mechanics by brilliant inventions, and, 
in truth, is one from whom I cannot vainly look 
for great things’; and, throughout his career, Wren 


shewed an extraordinary capacity for assimilating 
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to survey the fortifica- 
tions at Tangiers, and to 
superintend the building 
of the new works. This offer was due to the influence 
of Evelyn and Matthew Wren, whose steadfast 
loyalty had its reward ; otherwise it is remarkable 
that John Webb should have been passed over, and 
such an offer have been made to a man whose repu- 
tation rested entirely on his scientific attainments ; 
for Wren had as yet no 
training in Architecture or 
practical acquaintance with 
buildings, and though, in 
the end, he more than justi- 
fied the favour which led 
to his becoming an Archi- 
tect, his early works dis- 
tinctly suffer from this 
absence of any sufficient 
training, and the fact that 
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, he was nearly thirty before 

ae aie Wy he turned his attention to 
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© Vii} y, j In 1661 Wren was 

i) ani Head. appointed assistant to Sir 

melleripnt John Denham, the Sur- 

(|! veyor-General of Works, 

PSEA. ee 2 Ne from whom he can have 





learnt very little, and his first 
work was Pembroke Chapel, 
at Cambridge, for Matthew 
Wren (1663-4), a simple and well-proportioned design, 
though quite incongruous with the adjacent build- 
ings ; and in the same year he began the Sheldonian 
Theatre, at Oxford, which was completed in 1668. 
Wren’s knowledge of construction found its oppor- 
tunity in the roof, which has a flat ceiling with a 
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span of 68 feet; but as yet he had not attained to 
the suavity of manner found in his later work. 

“It is evident that Wren’s connections, and his dis- 
tinguished reputation asa scholar and mathematician, 
brought him quickly into prominence as an Architect. 
As early as 1662 he was consulted on the repairs of 
Old St. Paul’s. Only part of the scheme proposed 
by Inigo Jones had been carried out, when the 
works were stopped by the Civil War; and the 
building was now 
in a very dan- 
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an inner Dome of masonry and an outer Dome 
covered with lead, with a lantern at the top sur- 
mounted by a huge open-work pineapple, 68 feet 
high, of monstrous and horrible design. The only 
good feature was the double flight of semi-circular 
steps from the crossing to the old Choir. The Fire 
of London, which began September 2nd, 1666, saved 
Wren from attempting to realise this impossible idea. 

“The Great Fire was Wren’s opportunity. The 
City was ‘a 
ruinous heap,’ 





gerous « condi- 
tion. The Tower 
was unsafe, and 
the Nave roof 
was thrusting 
out the walls. 
Wren proposed 
to build ‘a light 
thin shell of 
stone very geo- 
metrically made’ 
as a roof, and 
to replace the 
Tower with ‘a 
Dome or Ro- 
tunda, and upon 
the cupola for 
outward orna- 
ment, a lantern 
with a spring top 
to rise propor- 
tionately.’ It is 
evident that his 
secret intention 
must have been 
to gradually 
rebuild the Ca- 
thedral on the 
lines begun by 
Inigo Jones, 
leaving certain 
portions of the 
old work inside. 
The question 
was raised in 











and Wren, who 
had _ succeeded 
j Sir John Den- 
Hi ham as Sur- 
; veyor-General in 
1668, had the 
field pretty well 
to himself. He 
at once drew 
up a masterly 
plan—but here 
we must cease 
our piracy tor 
fear of trespas- 
sing upon those 
excellent series 
of articles con- 
tributed by Mr. 
Arthur Stratton, 
one of which 
appears in this 
issue. 

With what 
care and faithful- 
ness Mr. Blom- 
field traces the 
work of Wren, 
illustrating it 
with clever 


é “NX 


drawings and 
excellent photo- 
graphs, only 
those who pos- 
sess themselves 








of this magnifi- 


earnest in 1666, CHRIST CHURCH, SPITALFIELDS (Reduced). DRAWN BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD. cent work may 


and Wren got out 

his designs. Four of the drawings, dated 1666 and 
signed, are preserved in the Library of All Souls, 
Oxford. The old Choir was to remain, with the 
exception of the end bay westward; and the 
outline of the steep lead roof of the Nave was 
to be preserved, but pilaster buttresses with 
obelisks as terminals were to be added. Over the 
crossing was to be the new Dome, consisting of 


know. 
One of the most valuable illustrations in the whole 
of the book is Wren’s West Elevation of St. Paul’s, 
with the original dome and the two clock towers, 
afterwards altered in execution. , 
Like other great men who have gone before him 
and who have followed him, even in Architecture, 
“the end of Wren’s splendid career,” says Mr. 
Blomfield, “was clouded by the intrigues and 
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jealousy of inferior men. In 1718 a complaint of 
mismanagement was preferred against him by Colin 
Campbell and a person named Benson, with such 
success that Wren, the great master, was dismissed 
from the post of Surveyor-General, which he had held 
for fifty years, in favour of Benson’s brother, an entirely 
incompetent and unscrupulous adventurer. Wren 
complained that the charges were groundless. The 
last words of his report are extremely pathetic : ‘ As 
I am dismissed, having worn out by God’s mercy a 
long life in the Royal service, and having made some 
figure in the world, I hope it will be allowed me to 
die in peace.’ And in peace he certainly did die, on 
the evening of February 25th, 1723, having spent the 
few remaining years of his 


“Where he had the opportunity Wren designed 
with a largeness of conception rare among English 
Architects. His great schemes for Winchester and 
Hampton Court, and his magnificent achievements 
at Greenwich, are at the highest level of Architecture 
ever attained in this country.” 

In the second volume, which, if anything, is more 
ambitious and far more interesting than the previous 
one, Mr. Blomfield deals with the contemporaries 
and successors of Wren, i.c., Jarman, Wynne, Bell of 
Lynn, Talman, Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Aldridge, 
Clark, Burrow and Essex. 

Then he deals with the eighteenth century Archi- 
tects, among whom he instances works of Arthur 

James, Campbell, Ripley, 





life at his house near Hamp- 
ton Court. 

“By unwearied labour 
and indomitable _ effort ~ 
after a high ideal, Wren 
had grown to be an 
artist of first-rate genius, 
superior in skill and ima- 
gination to any Architect 
of his time in Europe. 
He began almost as an 
amateur, rich in friends and 
opportunity, and buoyed 
up by the confidence of 
his brilliant career at Ox- 











ford, and his own ex- 
traordinary inventiveness... . 
From the very first he was 
an inventor—keen, alert, 
and quick to make im- 
mediate use of actual ob- 
servation and discovery ; 
he had none of _ the 
dreamer’s disease of in- 





Lord Burlington, Leoni and 


~All 1-9 —__) Kent, Gibbs, Ware, Flit- 
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croft, Vardy, the Woods of 
Bath and Dance the elder, 
Paine, Morris, Taylor, Carr 
of York, Chambers, Gandon, 
Dance the younger, and 
Robert and James Adam. 
The last two men coming 
in for a great deal of strong 
criticism. 

Mr. Blomfield also devotes 
a very excellent chapter to 
house planning in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He also devotes 
sections to various trades, 
carpentry, masonry, brick- 
work, plaster work, lead and 
iron, but we think quite a 
remarkable feature of the 
work is the chapter dealing 
with Architectural Litera- 
| ture in the seventeenth and 


VA, 








activity” (fine phrase this). 
“It is easy to understand,” 
says Mr. Blomfield, “how a 
man of concentrated purpose and refined taste could 
have allowed himself such experiments as Wren 
indulged in at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and his 
other designs in Gothic, not, of course, that Gothic 
Architecture is anything but beautiful, but the fact 
that Wren should have deliberately designed in a 
style of which he knew nothing, except that he dis- 
liked it, tends to shew that in his earlier practice 
Wren’s artistic convictions were at least indefinite.” * 





* It is gratifying to come across such a strong expression 
from so ablea pen, qualifying as it does our own foot-note 
dealing with Wren's Western Towers of Westminster Abbey, 
which appeared in the first number of “ Architecture,"’ and which 
was so unmercifully attacked by some ignorant commentator in 
the Manchester Guardian. -Epitor. 
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sinkiiiies dies ‘Seieaidinbint eighteenth centuries, of 
BLOMFIELD. which we shall have some- 
thing to remark when we 

complete our task in the next issue. 

We may say here that we are indebted to the 
Publishers, Messrs. George Bell & Sons, for per- 
mission to reproduce the whole of the illustrations 
which have accompanied this review. These illus- 
trations by no means shew the care with which 
Mr. Blomfield has brought his pencil to add lustre 
to the work of his pen. Both volumes abound in 
photographic illustrations (not always quite well 
handled) and photogravure reproductions of 
many valuable and interesting “documents” from 
various collections, besides the very numerous 
sketches, all of which are from the Author’s own 
pencil. 
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T. 'KAVIN’S, TRAUMBURG, 
BOHEMIA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERTRAM G. GOODHUE. 


From one of the best of the American 
exchanges —“ The Architectural Review,” of Boston— 
we take the two clever sketches by Mr. Bertram G. 
Goodhue, and a few facts about the interesting pile 
many of us have missed in our European wanderings. 
“Wearchitects,”’ 
writes the Ame- 
rican wanderer, 
“have higher and 
more important 
considerations 
before us than 
old and musty 
legends which 
hang about these 
continental 
cities ; and I re- 
gret now that I 
neglected to take 
along some strips 
of lead with 
which to dupli- 
cate the contours 
of the mouldings 
of the east end 
of the Church— 
which were ex- 
actly similar to 
lots others 
you’ve seen—or, 
better yet, a ca- 
mera, since for 

practical pur- 
poses — study I 
believe itis called 
—p hotographic 
reproductions 
would be vastly 
more valuable 
than my purblind 
sketches. The 
truth is, although 
an Architect by 
trade, I am all unworthy in that I like listening to 
legends better than plotting mouldings, or travelling 
wearily about, dragging tangled lengths of tape-line 
at my heels. Let it be my excuse that, when in 


of 


THE STREETS OF TRAUMBURG. 


Traumburg, I did not contemplate describing the 
place for my fellows in this fashion. 

“ Of course, the guide-book compiler is correct in 
his general estimate of the architectural worth of 
Saint Kavin’s ; but in spite of him, or whatever may 





St. Kavin’s, Traumburg, Bohemia. 





be said against it when examined in detail with the | 
merciless science of the archzological amateur, the 
total effect of the place is quite satisfactory, con- 
sidered simply as a piece of scenery ; and there is a 
charm even about debased work not always possessed 
by structures erected during the highest period of 
one given style. For my poor part, I confess a 
preference for many a little half-Flamboyant, half- 
Renaissance French village Church, to Saint Chapelle 
with all its ton- 
sorial - parlour- 
like glories of 
paint and stained 
glass; and for — 
some rude Ro- 
manesque pier’s 
sturdy super- 
fluity of girth, to 
the carefully cal- 
culated but risky- 
looking _ perfec- 
tion of the finest 
geometrical clus- 
tered column. 

“Saint Kavin’s 
is built, for the 
most part, of a 
very light local 
stone of a crys- 
talline formation, 
which listened 
and glowed in 
the sunlight like 
a Turner, with 
pinks and dove- 
colours, warm 
sienna and 
orange, and upon 
which each pro- 
jection cast love- 
ly transparent 
purple shadows. 
In the twilight, 
however, it loses 
all these qualities 
and assumes in 
their stead a soft 
gray gloom, quite as charming, in its way, as the 
brighter colouring : while at night the tall towers, 
silhouetted against the stars, seem to tremble and 
waver in mysterious instability. 

“Thereare three very distinct dates apparent in the 
building of St. Kavin’s, the earliest comprising the 
North Transept, Porch and west side of the Cloisters, 
and, slightly later but still Romanesque in style, the 
Aisles, Nave and taller Western Tower, built in the 
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time of Graf Germund der Fromm—which is to say, 
about 1260. The earlier work, being some fifty years 
older, is rather graver and more imposing in mass 
and form. The Romanesque Tower, Graf Germund’s 
Thurm, as it is called, especially manifesting that 
striving after greater delicacy and lightness of effect 
characteristic of the period immediately preceding 
the Gothic age. The rest of the West Front facing 
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RYE—THE SANDGATE 


the market-place, the Central Tower, South Transept, 
Apse and Chapels are Gothic of different varieties, 
ranging from the severest Geometrical in the Transept, 
to anondescript and very debased sort of Flamboyant 
—pronounced with aGerman accent—in the Apsidal 
Chapels. In general, the work grows later as it 
passes from west to east ; and of course more and 
more delicate and airy. The flying buttresses, for 
instance, which take the thrust of the vault of the 
Apse, seemed far too attenuate for the purpose 
which they served, nevertheless the vaulting is 
still apparently sound, barring an interesting crack 
or two. Finally the interior of the Southern 
West Tower, the Baptistery, the gate separating 
the Choir from the Nave, and two of the Altars— 
though fortunately not the High Altar—are Renais- 
sance, of no recognised kind, but with enough badly 
proportioned Classical pilasters, broken pediments 
and the like, to be roughly ranked under this head.” 
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Mr. Goodhue is a facetious writer, for he gives a 
little whimsical touch to the belief in the miracles 
performed upon pilgrims to St. Kavin’s tomb. 
‘Many were the miracles performed here during 
the Middle Ages and even later, as the thousand and 
one votive offerings, hung or placed in all sorts of 
impossible positions about the tomb, testify. Upon 
the stubby Romanesque pillars are arranged crutches, 

little images, pipes—left by miser- 


ream Dee able creatures miraculously cured of 


the vicious practice of smoking— 
curious little copper ships, thank- 
offerings of those delivered from 
death by drowning when wrecked 
upon the neighbouring coast ; and 
to all these I modestly add my éwo- 
foot rule.” 


RAMBLE THROUGH 
RYE AND WIN- 
CHELSEA BY W 
HENRY BROWN 


FALLEN are the glories, greatness 
and grandeur of ancient Rye and 
Winchelsea, but even in _ their 
present loneliness and decay they 
have a picturesqueness and charm 
not possessed by many other towns 
in Sussex. Ages ago their ships 
rode proudly in the Channel, their 
navy exceeded that of London, 
their strategical position gave them 
importance and significance to the 
governing powers. Both have been 
in the wars, and both have suffered from natural 
forces. The townsmen of Winchelsea were able to 
give battle to the French and withstand the Spanish 
enemy, but when the sea made inroads they were 
forced to flee and seek the high ground upon which 
the town now stands. And if, to-day, a few ancient 
privileges and religious ruins are all that testify of 
former strength, we may be thankful that such 
remains have been preserved—a pleasant prospect 
of quiet restfulness after centuries of strife and 
influence. Rye and Winchelsea live in their past ; 
their present is confined to a little fishing and a few 
visitors in search of the picturesque. 

Although not possessing architectural treasures of 
the first importance, and not being able to vie with 
such counties as Worcestershire in the wealth of its 
ecclesiastical ruins, Sussex contains many Churches 
and one or two Abbeys worthy of note. Along its 
coast the merry thousands of holiday seekers play— 

















Rye and Winchelsea. 


a popularity much due to its nearness to the great 
Capital. Brighton, Hastings, and the other resorts 
by the sea on the Sussex shore, are known as modern 
creations, their houses bearing the unmistakeable 
impress of the last few years, and most of what was 
ancient and remarkable destroyed to make house- 
room for the pleasure seeker. But away in one little 
corner, reached by train and road from Hastings, is a 
spot full of memories, and not entirely divested of 
architectural 

beauties. The 


where rest and quiet can be obtained without 
disturbance, few have so many artistic pleasures as 
these two old villages of the Sussex Downs. 

Proudly located on the top of a hill, Rye is a 
notable feature in the landscape, its red tiled roofs 
congregated around the conspicuous Tower of its 
ancient Church, relieving the scenery from any 
thought of monotony. That bright speck reminds 
one of the peaceful little hamlets in Belgium and the 

Low Countries 
where folk 





Cinque Ports cee. Se Sf ais 
have played 
their part in our 
history, and all 
that remains to 
indicate their 
whilom _ splen- 
dour is the 
ancient cere- 
mony by which 
the Warden of 
the Cinque Ports 
is installed into 
office at Walmer 
Castle. Their 
prestige has sunk 
below the level 
of a third-rate 
manufacturing 
town in the Mid- 
lands; the sea 
encroaches upon 
some of their 
streets, while the 
upheaval of the 
land has driven 





the waves from 
the walls of 
other of the ports 
that were once 
regarded as our 
first line of de- 
fence against 
our neighbours 


across th e RYE—THE HOSPITAL, MERMAID STREET. 


Channel. Neces- 

sary as may have been their, fortifications and 
beacons in those days, the old Cinque Ports have 
degenerated into mere fishing towns, with a few 
pretences to cater for pleasure-seekers. Two, 
at least, which form the subject of our illustration, 
have endeavoured to preserve as much of their 
quaintness as is possible, and on that account 
deserve our kindly remembrance. For of all the 
districts within easy reach of the roar of City life, 





cluster around 
the holy fane and 
live a life quite 
apart from the 
greater world be- 
yond. Whether 
we approach 
from the land- 
side or see the 
town from the 
sea, the impres- 
sion is the same. 
That Church 
still maintains its 
beauty, although 
shot and shell 
have ever sought 
to disfigure its 
wallsand weaken 
the power of its 
resistance to 
time. 

The most 
prominent fea- 
ture of the town, 
the cruciform 
Church of St. 
Nicholas, natur- 
ally claims early 
attention. Built 
towards’ the 
close of the 
twelfth century, 
the incursions of 
the French 
played havoc 
with much of the splendour which led Stowe 
to describe it as “a Church of wonderful beauty.” 
Twice, at least, it was almost destroyed, but thanks 
to the pride of the good people of Rye, they invari- 
ably replaced what they could of its beauty. On 
one side of the Nave is a row of lancet windows, 
with a gallery that, in the olden days, enabled 
religious processions to pass within the walls. In 
the Transepts are fragments of a Norman arcade, 
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and the special glory of the Church consists in the 
clock, which is probably the oldest public clock in 
the kingdom still at work. Tradition usually ascribed 
the presentation of the clock, with its great pendulum, 


AT RYE—-FROM A PENCIL SKETCH. 


eighteen feet long, still swinging in full view of the 
congregation, to Queen Elizabeth, but some of the 
Church records, dated 1560-1562, prove conclusively 
that the town paid for the clock through its church- 
wardens. Most relics within the building are asso- 
ciated with the Spaniards who, like the French, have 
hovered about this part of the coast, and the carved 
mahogany Altar table is said to have been taken 
from one of the vessels in the Spanish Armada. 
Away in the Tower are eight bells, dating from 1775, 
each bearing curious and interesting inscriptions. 
From the Tower a fine view of the surrounding 
country can be obtained, its height adding 
to the eminence of the site, and thus 
assisting the eye to range over the acres 
of marshland—on one side leading to 
the sea, which once approached nearer 
the Church, and on the other forming 
connection with the Sussex Downs. 
Calm, peaceful and quiet is the scene 4 
now presented, with the Rother winding * 
its course between the fields, but imagi- 
nation can quickly wander along the 
military road leading to Winchelsea, 
and conjure up the sights that made 
these two towns so renowned in the 
medieval age. What excitement must 
have prevailed below this spot, when °j; 
Edward the Confessor granted Rye and 
Winchelsea to the abbots and monks of 
Fécamp, and we can imagine the crowd 
of anxious men who assembled on 
the site in December, 1067, when William the 
Conqueror landed at Winchelsea and marched 
up the high road to Battle. 
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They were exciting 








days, and may all be recalled from the ancient 
Tower of Rye Church. But we must descend to the 
High Street—reached by the short, narrow thorough- 
fare, nearly the whole length of which can be seen 

in the accompanying photograph. Above 

the clock two chubby figures still keep 
* guard—hardly formidable, but vastly in- 
teresting. 

A fine relic of Norman days is the Ypres 
Tower. This is the remains of a Castle built 
in the reiga of Stephen by William of 
. Ypres, Earl of Kent, who intended it asa 
watch tower. It served to restrain the 
onslaught of invaders, but, although such 
attacks were occasionally triumphant, they 
never succeeded in demolishing its walls, 
and after many strange vicissitudes—doing 
service as a military stronghold, a court and 
a prison—it went into the hands of the 
Corporation, who are not likely to surrender 
it to unworthy use.. Edward III. erected 
the fine old gate with its portcullis, now known 
as the Landgate, which, with the Church, the 
Ypres Castle and the old Carmelite Church are 
the only buildings now remaining to tell of the days 
before 1448, when the town was rebuilt, and 
never again disturbed by the invasion of marauding 
foreigners. 

Conduit Hill contains the old Augustine Monastery. 
There were friars of that order in Rye in 1432, but 
whether they occupied this building we know not ; 
certain, however, is it that it was known to Henry 
VIII., by whom it was dissolved because its income 


AT WINCHELSEA—FROM A PENCIL SKETCH. 


was less than £200 a year. Laterit became a refuge 
for the Huguenots who fled from persecution 
across the Channel—and who were the only friendly 

















Rye and Winchelsea. 


visitors from abroad the town ever had—and after 
serving as a barracks, a theatre, and a warehouse, 
the last purpose of the chapel, the only part now 
remaining, was a meeting-place for a Nonconformist 
body. But amidst all these varying uses its stone 
carving indicates that, in the days of yore, it had 
architectural beauty of no mean merit. 


block of half-timbered houses, which rose gable 
after gable at the corner of West Street, were 
pulled down. A modern bank building now stands 
upon the site, and the residents are already for- 
getting the splendid group that once gave such a 
pleasure to the visitor as he walked that way from 
the horrors of the railway station. Further along 





RYE—CHURCH FROM THE HIGH STREET. 


Apart from the public buildings, Rye still retains 
many of those pleasant lanes and narrow walks 
which are the delight of those in search of the pic- 
turesque, and the confusion of others on business bent. 
But, unfortunately, modernity has found its way to 
the place, and only a few months ago a beautiful 








West Street, however, several old houses still 
remain, one of them having a wonderful oak door, 
richly carved to represent the entwining white 
and red roses, by which many citizens shewed 
their approbation of the union of Henry VII. with 
Elizabeth of York, which ended the long civil 
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strife that had troubled England for years. In 
the Old Mermaid Inn, too, is a chimney-piece 
of Caen stone similarly embellished. Mermaid 
Street was once the principal thoroughfare in the 
town, and was then considerably steeper than now. 
Even in John Wesley’s day it must have been more 
difficult of ascent, for in his diary he describes it as 
“near as steep as the ridge of a house.” In this 
street still stands a seventeenth century half-tim- 
bered house called the Hospital, because of its 
accommodation for the wounded in the days of the 
French war. To the east of this is the ground upon 
which the first Nonconformist building in the town 
was erected—long since gone. Away in the High 
Street, again, is the Grammar ‘School, and notable 
as the earliest specimen of a brickwork in the 
district. 

Leaving Rye with its many other pleasant places, 
a walk across the fields in the direction of Win- 
chelsea brings us to Camber Castle, built by Henry 
VIII. and dismantled in 1642, since when grass has 
grown over its apartments, and sheep now graze 
within its walls. But it is interesting as an example 
of a central tower surrounded by others of smaller 
degree—a form of fortification admirably designed 
to repel invaders. They, indeed, seem to have 
avoided it, preferring to deal directly with the towns 
on either side. 

Winchelsea, which has contrived to maintain 
its old-world features far more successfully than 
neighbouring Rye, possesses a civic mace which 
dates from the days of the Tudors, and is thought 
to be the oldest in the kingdom. Originally the 
town was on the sea coast—three miles beyond the 
site of the present one. Here William the Conqueror 
landed on his return from Normandy to take part in 
the siege of Exeter. At that time it was of great 
importance, but a series of inundations in the thir- 
teenth century rendered its existence somewhat 
uncertain. In 1288 the great inundation took place 
which washed houses and families away for ever. 
Those who remained petitioned Edward I. for a new 
town, and he found them a site on higher ground, 
three miles inland. This hill was really a rabbit 
warren, the property of the Abbey of Battle, but it 
served the purpose of the new colony. Comprising 
in all 150 acres, it was divided into 39 squares, 
and the streets were laid at right angles, a fact which 
leads to the supposition that some remembrances of 
the Roman occupation had been fixed upon the 
people of Winchelsea. The sea coming to the base 
of the hill gave the people a most secure position, 
and it was not.until the sixteenth century—the land 
having accumulated so as to form marshland and 
forced the sea from the rock—that its importance 
began to wane. In 1449 the French made an 
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attack upon Winchelsea, setting fire to the town—a 
similar indignity being inflicted by 8,000 French- 
men eighty years later. Notwithstanding these 
assaults, much that is of interest remains, centred 
chiefly in and around the churchyard. 

In the days of its greatest opulence the town 
possessed three Churches, two of which no longer 
remain to proclaim the religious activities of the 
people. The Church of St. Giles stood within the 
walls on a spot within easy range of the Rectory, 
while St. Leonard’s, which also is no more, occupied 
a’ site outside the boundary to the north-west. 
Fortunately, the most important of these three 
sacred edifices has not been wholly sacrificed, 
and some portions attest its ancient character. 
It was situated nearly in the centre, and dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas, the Archbishop of the 
neighbouring county. It has been described as 
“amongst the noblest specimens of the Decorated 
Curvilinear period—1315-1360—in the kingdom.” 
Only the Chancel with its Side Aisles remains, the 
Nave, probably, having been destroyed by the French 
shortly after its completion, and with the subsequent 
loss of prosperity and of prestige the townspeople 
never restored or rebuilt it. One of the notable 
features of the Chancel is a Decorated Sedilia, 
diapered at the back, which was effectively restored 
so recently as within the last half-century. Con- 
spicuous throughout the edifice is the effective 
foliage work employed in decoration. Equally 
remarkable as the beauty of the structure are some 
of the monuments which it contains, chief of which 
are the tombs of the two Alards, who were prominent 
enough in the Cinque Ports five centuries ago. 
Over the tombs are splendid canopies in which the 
oak leaf finds expression, as it does in others of the 
canopied monuments in the North Aisle. Both at 
Rye and Winchelsea the oak was a popular subject 
for decorative treatment in the ancient days, for 
Sussex supplied much of the oak that was used in the 
“Wooden Walls of old England”—vessels with 
which the inhabitants of all these coast towns were 
most familiar. It is generally supposed that originally 
both the Nave and the Aisles were spanned by a 
roof—as Mrs. Comyns Carr, who knows Winchelsea 
as well as any one, remarks: “after the manner of 
several of the Sussex Churches, the Transepts alone 
being separately covered, and the Central Tower 
may have had a shingled spire to serve as a beacon 
to mariners. The flying buttresses, at the north-east 
angle by the Sacristy, tells of some unforeseen sink- 
ing of the foundation at a date not far distant from 
the original building. There was a Bell Tower 
standing at the south-western corner of the church- 
yard as late as 1790, but it was unfortunately 
destroyed in the search for the foundations of the 














Rye and Winchelsea. 








WINCHELSEA—CHURCH OF ST. THOMAS. 


Nave. The interior of the Choir is separated from 
the Aisles or Side Chapels by three arches of black 
and white Sussex marble and Caen stone, the arches 
and the windows being of a peculiar and elegant 
construction.” 

Looking out from the churchyard we see an 
ideal square, the grass peeping up into the road- 
way, and the broad space around indicating the 
prosperity that must have existed in the days of yore. 
On the west side of the churchyard is the ash under 
which Wesley is said to have preached his last open- 
air sermon. Even then, a century ago, he described 
it as the “ poor skeleton of ancient Winchelsea,” a 
description that will probably remain true for ages. 

Of the house occupied by the Franciscans nothing 
remains, it having been pulled down in 1819, but the 
ruined Chapel helps to tell of the extent of the 
original structure, and about the town are three old 
gates similar to those of Rye. Of these the most 
ancient is the Strand Gate, which dates from the 
days of Edward I., and from whence the sea can 
still be seen. At this corner ofthe town Miss Ellen 
Terry has a pretty little cottage, where, amid the 
ancient glories of Sussex, she rests from the fatigue 
of her work. Eminently a country for the anti- 
quarian and the quiet souls anxious to get away from 
the City’s din, Rye and Winchelsea should be pre- 
served in their old-time aspects, memorials of other 
days and humble survivors of an exciting Past. 

Having exhausted the ancient buildings of Rye 
and Winchelsea, and remembered that the interior 
of the Parish Church of the former town was 
restored by Street in 1881-2, there is plenty of archi- 
tectural interest in that corner of Sussex, but restora- 
tion has destroyed the village Churches of whatever 
beauties they were given by their original designers. 
Within a mile of Rye is Playden, with its Early 








English Church, and a little further distant is Iden, 
with a Church in the Perpendicular style. Within 
walking distance, too, is Peasmarsh, the proud pos- 
sessor of an Early English Church with a Norman 
Chancel arch, happily and pleasantly located in the 
midst of a park, where tall trees and rich verdure 
enhance the beauty of the situation. From Win- 
chelsea, as from Rye, small villages (clustered around 
Churches that tell of the early religious settlements 
with which the county once abounded) can be easily 
reached, and useful afternoons spent in studying the 
work of Church builders of earlier days. Icklesham 
has a noteworthy pile, dating from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, and, like so many others, restored. 
Two miles from Winchelsea, too, is Pett—a long, 
straggling village, whose Church is of the Decorated 
order, and was erected as recently as 1864. Through- 
out all these villages there are few domestic buildings 
worthy attention—and their rustic appearance, with 
modern primness and brick fronts, fails to equal the 
interest that attaches to a ramble in ancient Rye, 
where, a local chronicler has not inappropriately 
observed, “ nothing more recent than the cavalier’s 
cloak and hat and ruffles should be seen.” 

But, perhaps, the most interesting of all these 
village Churches, which can be easily reached from 
our headquarters or from the greater and more pros- 
perous town of Hastings, is that which affords a 
sanctuary for the people of Etchingham. This must 
rank with Rye, Winchelsea (which Champneys said 
was “an almost ideal gem of uniform character and 
exquisitely studied detail”), Steyning, Bosham and 
Boxgrove, these being the principal Churches, from 
the architectural point of view, in all Sussex, exclud- 
ing, of course, the Cathedral at Chichester. In olden 
days the Church at Etchingham was surrounded by 
a moat, supplied, I believe, from the Rother, which 
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joins the sea at Rye. It was erected in 1386, by 
William, then the powerful lord of the place whose 
name he bore. The style is the Late Decorated, 
but many of the details were carried out without 
reference to the plan, and from the Flamboyant 
tracery of the east windows Mr. C. S. Ward, M.A., 
q has concluded that a foreign Architect must have 
been employed on most of the detail work, a 
supposition which receives further evidence in the 
windows of the Nave. Of the original work still 
F remaining, the screen and stall work deserves recog- 
+ nition, its merits being as considerable as its 
' undoubted antiquity. It is generally conjectured 
4 that the Font and Priest’s Doorway on the south of 
the Chancel belonged to an earlier Church on the 


, 
WINCHELSEA—THE STRAND GATE 
' 
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same site; whether this be correct or not, it can be 
readily seen that the Etchingham family were the 
founders of the present structure, six persons of that 
name being recorded on the seven brasses in the 
Church. As seen to-day, the sacred edifice consists 
of Nave and Aisles (with eastern Chantry Chapels) a 

central Tower and a long Chancel. 
About two miles nearer the popular town of 
Hastings, and a pleasant walk from the village last 
named, is Burwash. Here is a very early Norman 
tower with the balustered windows, popularly des- 
cribed as Anglo-Saxon. But to many- visitors the 
Church has another distinction in the iron slab on 
the north Aisle, bearing the date of the fourteenth 
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century, and being one of the earliest authentic 
examples of Sussex foundry work—a branch of 
industry which has long quitted this county—washed 
by the sea and crowned with the noted Downs. 

Ere leaving this part of the country it had better 
be said that a stay therein can form an agreeable 
combination of study and recreation. For, in 
Hastings, the county possesses not only an ancient 
sea-side town but a convenient centre for visiting 
the many fine ruins round about. Within easy 
reach is Battle Abbey, with its magnificent gateway ; 
Normanhurst, the splendid seat of Lord Brassey ;. 
the picturesque ruins of the castles at Bodiam 
and Hurstmonceux, to say nothing of the ruins 
of the monastic house at Bagham, the Roman 





villa at Bignor, and the two or three ancient 
camps which remind us of the days when 
Sussex—" sleepy Sussex,” as local tradition un- 
warrantably reminds us—was a county of wealth, 
industry and importance. The note of battle 
frequently was sounded across its broad acres, and 
the many fine old remains of strong Castles and 
fortified Mansions almost vie in number with those 
of religious houses and holy cells. On foot or on 
wheel, all these structures are accessible, and when 
the most noted places of the north have been 
explored, those interested in the Architecture of the 
past will find some of it in the old-world nooks of the 
Sussex] coast. 
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HE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 

TURE IN FRANCE FROM THE 

RENAISSANCE BY ARTHUR 

VYE-PARMINTER AND 
CHARLES SAUNIER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CHAILLY. 
IX. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

WE were able to characterise the epochs which 
we have’ been studying, by means of their marked 
styles and the distinguishing features of the Art of 
each period, but when we come to the nineteenth 
century we are no longer able to do this; we find, 
instead, an unexampled manifestation of anarchy in 
all the various branches of Art. The artists will 
have recourse to all the ancient and modern styles ; 
these will be simultaneously employed, and not one 
of them will possess the strength to impose itself and 
conquer an accepted standing; there will be no dis- 
tinction or decided characteristics ; Art will constantly 
possess an irregular aspect in its varied forms, an 
Art often without logic; one which may for a moment 
have powers to seduce, but not the strength or 
qualities to maintain itself in favour and avoid the 
disgust which inevitably follows. 

However, there have been very many Architects of 
value during the present century, distinct schools 
have appeared in their turn and have vainly struggled 
in an attempt toconquer. The fault of this is due to 
the so-called academic teaching, which has done so 
much to harm French Art, in Architecture, Painting 
and Sculpture. The French Revolution, which 
destroyed so many institutions, brought about an 
excessive centralisation of teaching, and particularly 
so in the teaching of the Fine Arts. In 1796, the 
creation of the powerful Institute—from which, 
under the Restoration, was recruited the Academie 
des Beaux Arts, and, in 1806, the organisation of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the professors of which were 
chosen by the Institute—strengthened the preponder- 
ance of official teaching. David, although possessed 
of such a spirit of officialism and authority, seemed 
to have at once seen the danger of this teaching, 
and vehemently declared that the studio of the 
painter was the best school. And Vaudoyer, the 
Architect, expressed his opinion of the stay made at 
Rome by the prize-winners of the Academie in these 
terms: ‘The young Architects certainly excel in 
drawing, but often return from Rome without 
possessing the slightest notion of construction. 
The Government, or the private persons who 
employ them for their first practical work, often 
pay very dearly for their early studies in real 
construction.” 
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In 1806, everything and everybody was in favour 
of antique Art, and the Architect, Petit Radel, was, 
without being considered a madman, able to propose 
“the destruction of all the Gothic Churches by fire.” 
Under the Restoration, that is to say, after the 
disasters of 1815, the pseudo-antique style of the First 
Empire still predominated, but it was in a declining 
state. Percier had retired from anctive life,and Fon- 
taine alone conceived the Chapelle Expiatoire, raised 
in honour of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, a build- 
ing resembling an immense funereal vault, mournful 
and low, producing an unpleasing effect which the 
carefully studied lines of the architecture do not 
redeem. In 1824, Lebas, pupil of Percier, built the 
Church of Notre Dame de Lorette, the elements of 
which are borrowed from the Church of Sainte Marie 
Majeure. Debret, also a pupil of Percier, recon- 
structed the Salle de l’Opera in the Rue le Peletier. 
The destination of the Arc de Triomphe was for a 
moment changed ; it was proposed to make it the 
consecration of the glory of Louis XVIII. and of 
Charles X., and Huyot, made celebrated by a number 
of studies and drawings he brought back with him 
from Egypt, was commissioned with the alteration ; 
but, like the scheme for the completion of the Palais 
de Justice, studied by the same Architect, the idea 
did not go further than its expression in a few rough 
sketches. The Madeleine, commenced by Vignon, 
was terminated under Charles X. by Huvé, a pupil 
of Percier. ‘‘The Madeleine,” says M. Lucien Magne, 
with much logic, “expresses in its magnificent 
exterior order the result of the teaching culled from 
ancient Art. We cannot find either in Greece or in 
Italy any work superior to this by the greatness of 
its dimensions or the richness of its details. The 
interior order is not less remarkable, and the division 
of the Church into wide bays covered by cupola 
produces a fine effect. Still, although we may give 
all honour to the merits of Vignon and Huvé, we 
can hardly avoid asking ourselves if the construction 
under our skies of a building such as the Madeleine 
is a work of reason and logic; if the exterior portico, 
with its regularly divided order, is really the expres- 
sion of the interior division of the Church; if this 
mask of ancient architecture does not hide, without 
real motive, the framework of the cupola; if the 
wide jointed architraves between the columns is as 
logical as the monolithic architrave of the Grecian 
temples ; orif the respect of the relative proportions, 
which are said to be found in the ancient monuments, 
may authorise the increasing of the various elements 
of Architecture to such an extent as to absolutely 
modify the system of construction employed by the 
ancients.” 

However, although the Architects of this earlier 
period were essentially Classic, yet they were not as 
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prejudiced as might be thought against the old 
manifestations of national Art. The Ecole des Beaux 
Arts possesses a drawing by Percier, in which are 
united fragments of Architecture taken from the 
Chateau d’Ecouen, the tombs of Saint Denis, the 
Churches of Pointoise and Villiers le Bel; and other 
examples may be found in the drawings of Baltard 
Pére, an excellent draughtsman and engraver. 
Napoleon himself did not, as might have been 
expected, disdain all which did not come from 


Delacroix, had prepared the change. The national 
traditions returned again to the place of honour ; the 
Gothic style, so much disdained by the mass, began 
to be glorified and admired. A school, exclusively 
inspired by Gothic Art, sprang into existence ; the 
chief leader was Lassus. The Academic school, the 
leader of Art teaching, still continued to affirm its 
theories, but it remained in an unglorified state. 
The glory goes to the school of romance, which, 
however, has the fault of reducing everything to 
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himself or his time, as his letter, written to M. de 
Champigny, in reference to the construction of the 
Madeleine, shews : “It was a Temple I asked for, 
not a Church. What could be done in the work of 
Church building worthy of comparison with Sainte 
Genevieve, or even with Notre Dame, and more so 
with Saint Pierre de Rome ?” 

Things changed with the Revolution of 1830 and 
the reign of Louis Philippe. The writers of romance, 
Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo, and the Painter, 
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Gothic sentiment, but it does much to become 
respected and imposing by means of its fine restora- 
tions and reconstruction of the old monuments of 
the middle ages. But glory goes more especially to 
the school of rationalists, led by Labrouste, the 
builder of the Bibliotheque Sainte Genevieve. The 
rationalists,—strengthened by a severe study of 
antiquity, but possessing, however, no narrowness of 
ideas, fervent admirers of Gothic Art, which they, 
however, knew when to criticise,—take from the two 











rival schools, the Gothic 
and the Classic, their 
most interesting features, 
and apply them in a 
logical manner to modern 
neceSsities. The names 
of the leaders of this 
school are all celebrated 
—Blouet, Gilbert, Duban, 
Duc and Vaudoyer. 

The Colonne de Juillet, 
an example of the result 
of the principles of this 
group of Architects, is an 
interesting mark of the 
transition from the old 
ideas to the new. Its 
form still recalls the 
general principles of the 
ancient Classic order, 
but its details, studied by 
Louis Duc, are absolutely 
modern in sentiment. 

Blouet, made cele- 
brated by his restoration 
of the Thermae of Cara- 
calla, and his fruitful 
expedition to the Morea, 
was commissioned with 
the termination of the 
Arc de Triomphe of the 
Etoile ; he executed the 
details of the attic, and 
conceived the decoration 
of the exterior. He did 
not hesitate to request 
the co-operation of Rude, 
the prominently modern 
sculptor, the ardent lover 
of motion, for the work 
of decorating the monu- 
ment. Rude sculptured 
the Groupe du Depart, 
that passionate and 
eloquent piece of work, 
which seems to live and 
move, so vigorous is its 
conception and execu- 
tion. 

The Gothic monu- 
ments, which had been 
quite forgotten for such 
a long time, were in 
a piteous state. The 
writers of romance aided 
the Architects in their 
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endeavours to preserve 
them ; to the already old 
appeals of Chateaubriand 
were joined those of 
Victor Hugo, who in 
their favour wrote his 
“Notre Dame de Paris”; 
and Michelet, in his 
history of France, re- 
called the souvenirs of 
Gothictimes. The atten- 
tion of the Government 
was roused at length, and 
Vitel and Merimée were 
appointed Inspectors of 
Historical Monuments. 
Aided by Didron, the 
author of the fine Icono- 
graphie de Dieu, and by 
De Caumont, the founder 
of Christian Archeology, 
they began an ardent de- 
fence of the old national 
monuments. Thanks to 
their efforts, the Com- 
mittee of Historical 
Monuments was in- 
stituted in 1837, and 
Duban and Caristie, who 
were the first to study 
the Gallo-Roman monu- 
ments, became members 
of this Commission. 

In 1845, as the result 
of a competition, Lassus 
and Viollet-le-Duc were 
commissioned to restore 
the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, which they res- 
tored to its original 
beauty. The hideous 
slabs of marble, placed 
in the Cathedral by Louis 
XIV.—the destroyer of 
the Rood Loft and the 
Choir Screen, two irre- 
mediable losses — were 
taken away, and the many 
injuries to some of the 
fine work—injuries done 
during the Classic periods 
—were quickly made 
good. Lassus restored 
the spire of the Sainte 
Chapelle, and designed 
the fine “chasse” - of 
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Saint Radégonde, whilst Duban gave his attention 
to the Louvre and the Chateau de Blois. 

But the Neo-Gothic architects had not only the 
intention to restore, with careful science, taste and 
infinite love for the old marvels of the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries, they had the desire and will, in 
spite of the evolution of customs and the sentiment 
of modern times, to construct buildings in which the 
Art of olden times was scrupulously reflected. They 
took their inspirations from the examples of the fine 
period of the thirteenth century, and carefully 
followed the Gothic principles of construction and 
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decoration, leaving the fanciful Gothic to the Archi- 
tect Gau, who built Sainte Clotilde. 

Lassus displayed his great talent and his vast 
learning in the construction of the Church of Saint 
Nicolas at Nantes, and in that of Belleville at Paris. 
Viollet-le-Duc also took his inspiration from the 
thirteenth century for many of the Churches and 
Chapels built under his supervision, but he was 
obliged to go to the fifteenth century style in order 
to properly deal with the restoration of the Chateau 
de Pierrefonds, that most celebrated and powerful 
castle of the middle ages. Viollet-le-Duc here 
applied his great science and his fine artistic taste, 
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but although his talent was great, and his. work 
highly successful, and the originality and taste of the 
painted and sculptured work, for which he supplied 
all the drawings, above all criticism, yet we must 
agree that he was still far behind the merits and 
excellency of the work which he and his confréres 
so much admired. As regards contemporary neces- 
sities, in spite of his high intelligence, which later on 
led him to rally to the principles of the rationalist 
school, Viollet-le-Duc did not succeed in producing 
the style suitable for the modern house and dwell- 
ing ; outside his fine restorations he is only remark- 
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able as a thinker and a theorist. But the wonderful 
and intelligent restorations of Viollet-le-Duc and 
Lassus did much good, they helped to form that 
group of archzological Architects, of which Ruprich 
Robert, father and son, Boeswilwald, Corroyer and 
A. Magne, are the most celebrated members. Thanks 
to them, the Cathedrals of Paris, Chartres, Beauvais, 
Rouen, Amiens, Laon, Reims, Sens, Bourges, the 
fortifications of Carcassonne, a number of Chapels, 
Town Halls, and Hotels and Mansions of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have 
been restored to their original splendour and 
brilliancy. 
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Let us now look at the work of the Academic 
school during this time. An uninteresting addition 
to the Hotel de Ville of Paris, the work of Lesueur 
and Godde; the construction of the Cour des 
Comptes, a palace inspired from the Roman Renais- 
sance, due to Bounard and Lacornée. This palace 
has become really interesting only since its destruc- 
tion by fire during the Revolution of 1870; its ruins. 
form the picturesque background to a luxuriant mass 


voured to make their works the decorative expression 
of the idea or necessity which conceived them. 
Modernists in spirit, above all things, they did not 
disdain to employ iron, as soon as it appeared, 
as an available element for construction. Henri 
Labrouste made this material play an important 
part in the construction of the Bibliotheque Sainte 
Genevieve, and later on in the reading-room of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The Sainte Genevieve 
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of vegetation, and birds now sing perched on the 
windows, which were much too "narrow and neces- 
sitated the lighting of the rooms with lamps, even at 
mid-day, in the time of the Grands Conseillers 
Référendaires. The living work in Architecture, 
therefore, was accomplished by the rationalist 
school, the members of which made their studies 
and researches not in the spirit of an ancient past, 
but with a keen sentiment of modernism, and endea- 
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Library, the ches d’auvre of this Architect, is worthy 
remark. Onthe exterior it presentsa vast parallelogram 
of stone, in which are pierced, at a great height from 
the ground, the wide windows which light the large 
hall. This mass of stone, with its rare openings in 
the lower portion, produces an impression of retire- 
ment and silence, an impression which still remains 
when the entrance is passed, and the spacious stone 
double staircase, free from unnecessary decoration, 
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is entered upon. In the interior, the graceful iron 
trusses with their supple forms supporting the high 
roof, which allows air and light to enter, produce a 
feeling of freedom in the mind of the reader or 
thinker when he compares this high, open and 
unencumbered space with the closed-in prison build- 
ings of the Academic school, an example of which 
may be seen in the library of the Ecole de Medecine, 
criticised by all as being so unpractical. 

Another rationalist, Baltard, built the Hotel du 
Timbre, in 1846,a monument slightly heavier in style, 
but possessing a certain grandeur, due to its well- 
studied lines of Architecture. But the chief glory of 
this Architect is his Halles Centrales, or Market 
Buildings. After a preliminary trial with stone, of 
which he quickly found the inconveniences, he boldly 
employed iron as a chief factor in the construction. 
We may rightly say that these “ Halles Centrales” 
are among the finest of Parisian monuments. 
Cleverly conceived, wide, spacious, lofty, but without 
any exaggeration in their height, with their immense 
cellars, they form a complete and perfect building 
suitable for the purpose intended. And although 
the buildings occupy an immense space, they by no 
means impede the circulation through this quarter of 
Paris. The Rue du Pont Neuf crosses the buildings 
and joins the Rue Montmartre ; the passer-by can 
perceive, from a long distance across the avenues of 
iron, the pretty Southern Transept of the Church of 
Saint Eustache, and the enormous buildings of the 
Halles do not in any way crush the Church by their 
volume ; on the contrary, the mass of iron affords a 
certain effect of exquisite proportion to the beauty 
of the stone building. These Halles Centrales were 
the work of Baltard, born at Paris in 1806, and son 
of Louis Pierre Baltard,a Parisian Architect, Painter 
and Engraver. He carried off the scholarship of the 
Prix de Rome, and on his return from the Villa 
Medicis, he was first attaché, and later on Director of 
the Travaux de Paris. To this Architect are also 
due a portion of the Hotel de Ville, the Hotel du 
Timbre, and the restoration of the Churches of Saint 
Germain des Prés, Saint Eustache, Saint Severin and 
Sainte Etienne du Mont. 

After Labrouste and Baltard, came Duban, the 
Architect who reconstructed the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts; Gilbert, who conceived the buildings for the 
prison Mazas, and the Asile des Alienés at Charenton ; 
Questel, the author of the Church of Saint Paul at 
Nimes, and of the Museum of Grenoble ; Hittorf, 
who constructed the Church of Saint Vincent de 
Paul and the Cirque d’Eté at Paris. 

But the circle of Academic Architects refused to 
acknowledge any merit in the work of the rational- 
ists, and, from the years 1831-1855, the pupils of 
Labrouste at the Ecole des Beaux Arts obtained no 
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success. And the unjustifiable hate helped to in- 
definitely delay the formation of a group of Architects 
able to produce, with the elements of construction 
placed at their disposition by Nature and Science, the 
monumental style of modern times, which a few 
Architects still search after without any hope of aid 
or just appreciation. 

The Republic of 1848, which, however, took the 
initiative in the restoration of the Louvre, did not 
last long enough to enable the production of any 
style. The Empire does little further than to stir up 
the rivalism of the schools. However, Viollet-le- 


‘Duc, whilst remaining a convinced and fervent 


admirer of the Gothic style, persuaded by the evi- 
dence of the work accomplished, goes over to the 
school of Lassus. And it was in this spirit that, 
when the Ecole des Beaux Arts was reorganised in 
1863, he came forward as a Professor of Esthetics 
and the History of Art. In his lectures he endea- 
voured to demonstrate the truths of the principles he 
advocated in 1852 concerning modern Art, an Art 
which should be the expression of civilisation. He 
insists also on the subject of decoration, which 
should not be an accessory “ placed like a piece of 
furniture in a room,” but which should belong to the 
building, “as the skin belongs to the body, and allows 
the examination of its form and its skeleton.” He had 
already insisted on these principles at the Ecole de 
Dessin—now fallen so low under the name of the Ecole 
des Arts Decoratifs—aided by another professor, 
the illustrious Lecog de Boisbaudran, the master 
of Alphonse Legros, Fantin Latour, Lhermitte, 
Bellenger and Roty, some of the best and most 
renowned masters of French Art. The ideas put 
forward by Viollet-le-Duc at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, where he placed under the eyes of his pupils 
the characteristic types of the Architecture of succes- 
sive ages of civilisation, and explained the relation 
which existed between the buildings and the ideas 
and necessities of each epoch, and prepared his 
hearers for the solution of new problems, so ex- 
asperated the Academic clique, that it endeavoured, 
and succeeded, after a few lessons had been given, to 
oblige the professor to resign. And, since then, 
much time and many struggles have been necessary 
to enable the followers of these theories to re- 
commence the teaching of rational Architecture. 
They are in full force to-day, now that Boeswilwald, 
Afred Magne, and others, are here to teach and 
practice these formerly banished principles. But 
the influence of these men is still kept down and 
annoyed by the large number of other professors, 
heads of studios, who still hold to and teach the 
out-of-date theories. It was by reason of these 
annoyances that M. Vaudremer, the well-known 
professor of whom we shall speak further on, was 
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obliged to resign his position as head of a studio, owing 
to the constant and unjustified unsuccess of his pupils. 

Under the Second Empire much building work 
was done; the Church of the Trinité was built by 
Baltard, the Theatre du Chalelet and the Theatre 
Lyrique, due to Davioud, who, in 1878, in co-opera- 
with M. Jules Bourdais, directed the important work 
of the Palais du Trocadero; the Theatre du Vaude- 
ville, and that of Angers was due to Auguste Magne, 
who, luter on, shewed the extent of his talent in the 
construction of the Markets of the Martyrs and of 
Ave Maria,and more especially so in the Hospital 
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and Chapel of Abart. But one of the most interesting 
attempts at rationalism was the College Chaptal, due 
to Train, an adept of the rational school. The 
arrangement of the plan is exceedingly happy, and 
the object of each portion is vigorously expressed, 
both in the interior and on the exterior. Unfor- 
tunately, the employment of coloured materials of 
construction, rather too much abused by the Archi- 
tect, takes from its monumental simplicity. 

But the most significant building of the Second 
Empire was that luxurious building called the Opera. 


It is a good example of the expensive tastes of 
society under the Second Empire, an epoch of un- 
bridled speculation. The Architect, M. Charles 
Garnier, appears to have desired to accumulate all 
the appearance of luxury in’ this building. Pylons, 
statues, marble and gilding abound, and it is by 
reason of this abundance of richness that the grand 
staircase and the “ foyer ” are so celebrated to tourists. 
Really, there is more richness than taste, more 
prettiness than real beauty. The anarchy of decora- 
tion, also, is pushed too far ; unity is lacking. Unfor- 
tunately the want of unity in decoration is the great 
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fault of the century; it is the chief cause of the 
ugliness of so many buildings, as Viollet-le-Duc so 
well explains in his “‘ Entretiens sur l’Architecture”’ : 
“Tf it has been decided to erect a public monument, 
in which statuary is to play an important part, the 
Architect conceives the design and submits it for 
approval to the proper persons, and then passes 
on to the execution of the Work. At once he is 
assailed with offers from the sculptors who wish to 
join in the work ; he refers them to the Commission, 
which takes upon itself the duty to give the proper 
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orders in good time. But the building advances, 
and the Architect prepares the places to be occupied 
by the groups and statues—what statues? he does 
not know, and he appears to care less. They are to 
be seven feet high, he knows that, and that is all. 
In this place there is to be a bas-relief. What is it to 
represent ? we shall see about that lateron! On this 
pediment, or before this pillar, groups-are to be placed. 
What do these groups represent ? Industry, Agricul- 
ture, Poetry? The question will be 
decided later on in proper time. At length the day 
comes when it is time for the artist to begin his 
work. This artist has been commissioned to pre- 
pare a statue ; he is furious because his brother artist, 
more favoured than himself, is ordered to prepare 
two ; and this latter, in his turn, swears at the Com- 
mission because it has ordered a group from M. X., 
or M. X. is not pleased when he learns that his 
group will not be so well placed as that ordered from 
M. N. If the Architect is in the good graces of the 
Commission he will be able to see that his own 
friends, the sculptors, have a share in the work ; but 
if the Commission does not care to be friendly, his 
advice will not even be asked, and he will be informed 
by official letter that such and such gentlemen have 
been ordered by the Commission to execute such or 
such statues, or this bas-relief or that-group, and he is 
requested to come to an arrangement with the artists 
regarding the work of each. If the sculptors who 
have obtained nothing in this distribution of work do 
not feel satisfied, the greater number of those who 
have obtained an order are hardly more so. This 
one, who has the honour of belonging to the Institute, 
is not pleased to find that he has been awarded a 
portion of work equal to that given to a sculptor 
who is not a member of that body. Another 
artist, who has displayed some ideas of indepen- 
dence towards the Commission—or the Academie, 
it is all one—has only a few plaster medallions 
to place somewhere in the interior, or one of those 
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busts which in public buildings are reserved as 
so much small change for the younger artists, or for 
those whom it is not desired to allow to starve for 
The perpetual Secretary of the 
Academie des Beaux Arts should really let us know 
what is his opinion of this manner of acting, when it 
is a matter of public buildings. Whatever it may be, 
each one sets to work, under the condition that all 
the sketches and models are to be submitted to the 
Architect, or, more usually, to a Committee, to be 
approved before passing to definite execution. Of 
course, each sculptor makes his model in his studio, 
he has the programme and the dimensions ; as regards 
the style of the building or the place his work should 
occupy, or, again, the effect of the ensemble, he 
rarely pays much attention to those little matters. 
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If his work is to be well placed, he hopes to over- 
power his confreres and produce something which 
will astonish them. The statues made in 
the studios, far from the building itself, are mean 
and finical, the groups overpower everything which 
surrounds them, both Sculpture and Architecture ; 
this bas-relief is too filled with shadow, the other, 
the companion one, is one mass of light. Each 
artist brings his friends to admire his work, and his 
friends have eyes for his work only as if they were 
in the studio, or run down each other reciprocally ; 
the public does not understand much about the 
matter, and the critics who are not too badly 
intentioned endeavour to discover an intention out. 
of the midst of all this, a task which is by no means 
easy.” 

By reason of the luxury displayed in the 
Opera, and the expenditure resulting, the theories 
of M. Charles Garnier have a very restricted employ- 
ment: only the immense cosmopolitan hotels, the 
rich bankers and the Americans, have, seduced by all 
this artificial luxury, possessed any desire to imitate 
them. And, again, it is not a style. It was, however, 
under the reign of Napoleon III. that the man whose 
Art, made of sincerity and sobriety, contrasts most 
strongly with that of M. Garnier, came to the fore. 
We mean, M. Vaudremer, one of the few Architects 
whose influence can but increase, for his theories are 
the consequence of a remarkable taste, of deep 
science, and much conviction. M. Vaudremer, a 
pupil of Questel, has solved the problem, the beauty 
of which results from the object itself, whose lines, 
forms and mouldings, when well conceived and 
studied, suppress the necessity of the projecting 
thicknesses which have been considered obligatory 
since the Renaissance. 

The Church of Saint Pierre de Montrouge (Paris) 
is due to this Architect, as well as the Church of 
Auteuil, the interior of which is such a marvel of 
elegance and excellent proportions; the Lycée 
Buffon, several houses on the flat system and a 
number of private houses, one of the most interesting 
of which is situated in the Avenue d’Antin at Paris. 
In this list we encroach on the dates, and arrive at 
the last years of the present Republic. Butit is from 
the work and theories of M. Vaudremer that a large 
proportion of Parisian Architects, anxious to follow 
the ways of true Art, take their inspiration, especi- 
ally in utilitarian constructions, such as schools, hos- 
pitals and town-halls. 

In order to terminate our study with really 
modern and rational Architecture, we must add 
the name of an Architect, not less convinced 
than M. Vaudremer in his theories of rational 
Architecture and construction, M. de Baudot, 
whose great archzological science does not exclude 
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absolute modernism, and who has shewn the extent 
of his talents in the construction of several private 
houses, his own in particular, situated in the Rue de 
Longchamp, an excellent example of the employ- 
ment of modern materials in a rational spirit of Art 
and cohstruction. Another interesting building by 
the same Architect is the recently terminated 
Lycée Victor Hugo in the Rue de Sevigné, Paris, 
next to a marvel of the Renaissance of which we 
have already spoken, the Hotel Carnavalet, now 
occupied by the Historical Museum of the Town of 
Paris. In the Lycée Victor Hugo, M. de Baudot has 
employed, in a rational manner, a number of the new 
materials which modern science has put at the dis- 
posal of Architects, such as iron and cement, alone 
orcombined. The ideas and theories of M. de Baudot 
on the question of a modern Architecture are so inter- 
esting and so to the point, that we cannot do better 
than give a résumé of his remarks—made during an 
interview specially asked for in view of this article— 
concerning the proper study and appreciation of a 
rational use of the various materials produced by 
industry and science, materials which are fit, both in 
theory and practice, to be employed in construction 
and decoration, and the proper reasoning-out of 
these materials in the adaptation to meet the require- 
ments of the present day. 

The study of the Architecture of the past ages is 
one, opines M. de Baudot, which should well repay 
itself, provided that all imitation be rigorously 
proscribed. The artist of to-day should not copy or 
imitate the works of his predecessors, even if the 
works are considered as chefs d’auvre; he should, 
however, caefully analyse them, in order to discover 
the motives and reasoning which led to the method 
of construction and the style of decoration. 

Looking back into the past ages, we find 
only two or three epochs which clearly present 
themselves. as creative epochs, and foremost among 
these come the Grecian epoch and that of the early 
middle ages, most of the other so-called styles of 
Architecture being only reminiscences of these few 
original epochs, which were so remarkable for their 
fertility and for the novelty of their systems of 
construction, deduced from a logical reasoning 
concerning the employment of the available materials 
and the requirements of the social life of the time. 
Creation in Architecture is the rational utilisation 
of available materials adapted to the necessities of 
the climate and of the age. Grecian Art possesses 


all the characteristics of a creation, and Gothic Art 

is equally due toa reasoning creative genius. In 

this latter style new problems were solved by 

methods of which previous traces do not exist, and 

the ornamentation of Gothic Architecture was 

dictated by the Architecture itself ; each decorated 
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stone was necessary also for the stability of the 
whole, and not an addition placed in the building 
merely for decorative purposes ; in a word, con- 
struction should be inseparable from decoration. 
Gothic Architecture was the outcome of a rational 
use of the materials which were found most available 
for construction, apd the decoration of this style is as 
rational as its methdd of construction. Other epochs 
have endowed posterity with remarkable work, but 
we cannot call these creative periods. 

How different to the examples left us by the 
builder of these two epochs is the current Architec- 
ture of to-day ; we have buildings which are more 
or less imitations or adaptations of the one or other 
of these styles, and which very often, owing to the 
skill of the artist or designer, are pleasing to the 
eye both in proportion and decoration, and in most 
cases the plan is fitted to the requirements, if the 
plan has not been sacrificed to the fagade. But 
when we come to examine more closely the fitness 
of the plan to the style of Architecture, or, again, 
the fitness of the style in respect to the materials 
employed, and that of the style and plan together 
in respect to the locality, the climate and the 
necessities of the present age, how often do 
we notice that the designers and constructors 
of these buildings have utterly neglected all 
rationalism, and have evidently made no profit of 
what they have learned from the Architects of past 
ages, either because they have studied the old 
examples in a superficial manner, or because they 
have neither the will nor the time to design and 
construct on rational lines. We will not enter further 
into the subject of design and construction reasoned 
out from the materials usually employed and the 
necessities of each special case; both English and 
French Architects have written and discussed, again 
and again, on this point, but M. de Badout goes 
further, and declares that we of the present day do 
not avail ourselves sufficiently of the various new 
materials now put at our disposal, the proper use of 
which would give quite a new character to our 
buildings. 

At the present day, the great misfortune is that 
the artist is not at the same time a constructor, and 
here we find the stumbling-block arising from the 
faet that the preparation and very often the erection 
of our building materials are left to specialists, who, 
being quite apart from the designer or creator of the 
work, often ignore or care little regarding the 
durative effect which might be obtained and should 
result from the proper employment of such materials, 
when designed and studied by one and the same 
master mind. 

Iron, for instance, passes through the hands of an 
engineer specialist, who will carefully calculate the 
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sections of a girder or truss; but in this case. the 
rough carcass of metal is not available for a decora- 
tive purpose, it has to be disguised or covered with 
a decorative mask. In reality, the artist, the 
Architect, should have the time and the will to 
design the metallic forms himself, and study at one 
and the same time both the stability and the 
decoration of the construction; if this were done, 
new forms, which would be alike logical in decora- 
tion and construction, would be created. M. de 
Baudot hardly goes so far at the present moment as 
to advocate the fusion of the schools of Architects 
and engineers, but he insists that with the materials 
of to-day, and the new available methods of con- 
struction, the chief designer of a building should be 
the absolute master of his work, and not find the 
necessity to entrust to any other person the design- 
ing and calculating of certain portions of the 
construction ; a profounder study of materials would 
bring about the creation of new forms, and we should 
no longer have to deplore the mediocrity of our 
imitations of the present day. The artist or Archi- 
tect, by making a close enquiry into the qualities 
and defects of the various materials available for use 
in construction and decoration, and by combining 
and employing them in a rational spirit, would ere 
long produce a modern style evolved naturally from 
the use of these materials and their adaptation to 
the necessities and life of the present day, and thus 
put aside the heterogeneous mixture of imitations of 
the old styles, which, in their day, were creations 
and rational. 

Rational Architecture seems, therefore, in the 
face of the remarkable efforts which have been 
made, to impose itself in spite of the coterie of 
erroneous theories and taste. Recourse is made 
to it for all utilitarian buildings; it alone allows and 
knows how to employ the many modern materials 
so logically useful for the necessities of the work of 
to-day. Iron is admitted to be a miost useful material ; 
and, again, such materials as clay and earthen- 
ware, fired and enamelled, afford decorative objects 
of a powerful interest. But the Architects must re- 
main artists, and mistrust the untrue science of the 
engineer which is incompatible with beauty; and, 
again, the employment of these new materials should 
not incite them to produce an extravagant fanci- 
fulness. For a picturesque school has been created ; 
M. Guimard, one of its fervents, has succeeded, by 
employing these various new materials and sacrificing 
line to silhouette, in building at Auteuil a large house 
which is very effective and interesting as an example 
of decorative Architecture. 

We think that the future femains in the hands of 
the rationalist school, the school which produced 
Labrouste and Vaudremer. Whether it employs, 


according to the necessity of the case, stone alone, 
or whether it accepts the aid and advantages of clay, 
cement and iron, it alone answers to the needs of 
modern times, and will relieve us from the useless 
orders which cannot be logically employed in the 
greater portion of the buildings present or to come. 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND 
THE CITY CHURCHES’ BY 
ARTHUR STRATTON ARIBA 


IV. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


CLOSELY allied to the City Churches, and at unity 
with them in every respect, except location—being 
situated beyond the prescribed area—is one which 
Wren himself considered to be the best of all from 
a utilitarian point of view. This is St. James, 
Piccadilly. It was erected to meet the requirements 
of the fast increasing and rapidly spreading popula- 
tion in that part of London, towards the close of the 
seventeeenth century, and was officially installed as a 
new Parish Church by Act of Parliament in 1685. 
As an entirely new site was available, unencumbered 
by old foundations and crooked streets, it is natural 
to find that Wren adopted a symmetrical plan after 
his own mind, one which for planning and interior 
arrangement has few equals. When the Act for fifty 
new Churches was passed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and he was placed upon the Commission to 
superintend their erection, wishing that his contem- 
poraries should profit to the full by his long and 
exceptional experience, he drew their attention to 
St. James’, rather than to any other plan, in the 
following terms :—‘‘ The Churches, therefore, must 
be large, but still in our Reformed religion it should 
seem vain to make a Parish Church larger than that 
all who are present can both see and hear. I can 
hardly think it practicable to make a single room so 
capacious with pews and galleries as to hold above 
2,000 persons, and all to hear the service and both to 
hear distinctly and see the preacher. I endeavoured 
to effect this in building the Parish Church of St. 
James, Westminster, which, I presume, is the most 
capacious with these qualifications that hath yet been 
built.” Considering its large dimensions, this was 
also one of the cheapest, the cost having been kept 
as low as. £7,000, for funds were scarce, and even 
this sum was largely contributed by private donors. 
The exterior was consequently neglected, but a glance 
at the interior reveals the master-hand. It is literally 
no more than a beautiful clothing to a delightfully 
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simple and logical scheme of construction. Nowhere 
is there any semblance of an effort : the raison d’étre 
is obvious. The galleries, which run round three 
sides, are carried on square wainscotted piers : over 
each pier, from the level of the top of the gallery 
front, rises a Corinthian column supporting the end 
of an enriched entablature. Within this casing is the 
tie-beam of the main roof, so that here, instead of a 
longitudinal entablature, we have a series of trans- 
verse ones spanning the Aisles. This concentration 
of thrust allowed of a ceiling in the form of a barrel 
vault over each bay 

of the Aisles 
between the entabla- 
tures, which cuts into 


and 


the Nave ceiling in a 
succession of groins— 
a substitute for a Nave 
arcade. The ceilings 
are relieved with plas- 
ter panels, set out in 
relation to the position 
of the constructional ; wd he 
members above. 


There is much very ° i 
beautiful wood-carv- ee ee 
ing and ‘the 


Altar-piece and Font 


here, 





are fine specimens of 
the work of Grinling p= == === 
Gibbons. Evelyn, in his 
Diary says, “there was | 
no Altar anywhere in _ iT 
England, norhasthere [—e---~=== ie: 
been any abroad, more : 
handsomely adorned.” | 
The contrast be- 
tween this Church 
and that of Christ 
Church, Newgate 
Street, is very marked, 





and we are again re- 
minded of the multi- 
tudinous 


aspect of 
Wren’s practice. 

On this site formerly stood an old Franciscan Friary 
Church, of huge dimensions, the existing Church 
standing on the actual foundation of the old Choir 
only. This necessitated a proportion of length to 
width and of Nave to Aisle not quite in keeping with 
Wren’s design, and which constitutes the one defect 
of the Church. The wide Aisles are covered by flat 
ceilings, and now contain very capacious galleries in 
the four western bays, but they extended originally 
only to the second bay. If the interior of this 


* For scale to all plans in these articles see page 371 ante, 
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PLAN OF CHRIST CHURCH, NEWGATE STREET. * 


Church is bare after St. James’s, it is none -the 
less impressive, and the exterior is rendered 
infinitely finer by its Tower and stone steeple, 
erected nearly forty years after the Fire. It stands 
out from the Church like that of St. Magnus, London 
Bridge, and is pierced by large openings on all four 
sides, the western giving access to the Nave. It is 
about 23 feet square at the base, and of the same 
dimension to a height of nearly too feet, when, by 
means of a domical arrangement inside, it contracts 
very considerably at each of the two remaining stages. 
From base to summit 
it is a composition of 


superposed squares, 
dependent ffor its 
effect upon contrast 


of solids to voids. The 
stone vases shewn on 
the plate above the 
Belfry stage, unfortu- 
nately, are no longer 
in situ ; they were in- 
tended to mask the 
sudden _ contraction, 
and by leading the eye 
from one stage to the 
next without any hia- 
| the 
whole into a pyramidal 
composition. A good 
view of it is obtained 
from Newgate Street, 
and, in fact, next to 
St. Mary-le-Bow, it is 
| one of the most pro- 

a minent and _ widely 
_ (mi, | known. 

EE St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, and St. Andrew, 
Wardrobe, are both 
large and commodious 
Churches, but neither 
now 





tus, transform 





possess any 
special zesthetic value. 
Curiously enough, 
they both stand on the verge of important thorough- 
fares, which have been formed since their erection, 
and which have greatly altered their immediate 
surroundings. As a result of these alterations the 
one suffers as much by being left considerably below 
the level of the new thoroughfare—Holborn Viaduct 
—as the other does by having now to occupy a much 
elevated and conspicuoug site, for which it was in no 
way originally intended, and to which it cannot be 
said to do justice. Many are the adverse circum- 
stances with which these City Churches have had to 
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contend. How often has 
the motif of their design 
been entirely changed in 
our own day. Yet there are 
many who think that be- 
cause those which happen 
to have been thrust into 
view are not of a particularly 
high standard of excellence, 
that there is no need to 
search out the others, and so 
remain in ignorance alto- 
gether of the many hidden 
gems. 

The Tower of the old 
Church in Holborn, as was 
so often the case, escaped 
total destruction in the 
Fire, and the heavily but- 
tressed angles and pointed 
headed windows plainly 
bespeak its origin. It is 
now flanked on either side 
by a roomy lobby, which 
give access to the Aisles 
and to the galleries over. 
The Nave is seven bays 
in length, in addition to a 
shallow Chancel at the 
east end. The intersection 
of the groin over the Aisle, 
with the elliptical ceiling 
to the Nave, 
something of an arch as 
used at St. James’ and 
several other examples in 
this group. The spandrels 
contain beautiful 
work in high relief. 


produces 


plaster 
There 
is a striking resemblance to 
St. Clement Danes about 
this portion and about 
the arrangement of the 
columns and galleries. The 
Chancel ceiling is divided 


into small 


panels, more 
highly enriched than those 
in the Nave. The lower 


portion of the curve is lost 
owing to the contracted 
width of the Chancel, 
but by the clever handling 
serves to carry on the 
lines of the Nave without 
bringing it to an abrupt 
termination. It so often 
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ST. VEDAST, FOSTER LANE. 





happens that the ends 
of an arcade are unsatis- 
factory owing to a weak 
and cramped appearance, 
brought about by lack of 
respond and plain wall 
surface. This was one of 
the faults often noticeable 
in medizval work, and one 
which Wren by no means 
invariably obviated. The 
best view of the Church is 
now. to be obtained from 
St. Andrew’s Street. 
Externally St. Andrew, 
Wardobe, is of red brick 
with stone quoins, with a 
Tower surmounted solely 
by an ordinary balustrade. 
# drawing hanging in the 
Vestry shews how greatly 
have its surroundings been 
altered by the formation 
of Queen Victoria Street, 
and how unpretentious they 
formerly were. The interior 
is in a measure unique, for 
columns give way here to 
small square piers, which 
rise above the gallery and 
receive the groins of the 
The surface is 
decorated with shallow ribs 
forming geometrical pat- 
terns, and, in addition, the 
crown of each bay contains 
a richly-modelled circular 
wreath, giving a wealth of 
light and shade in perspec- 
tive. The spandrels, too, 
contain delicately-modelled 
cherubs’ heads, set about 
with foliage. On the whole 
this is one of the best ceil- 
ings of its kind, but open 
to the inevitable objection 
that geometical figures 
assume unpleasant forms 
when applied to the concave 
surface of a vault. The 
east end is poor, and the 
wood carving is not to be 
compared to most examples ; 
in fact, the greater part of 
the panelling is only in deal. 
The pulpit is good, but, 


ceiling. 
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strange to say, has been denuded of its sounding- 
board, which now bedecks the Vestry ceiling. 

St. Augustine and St. Faith, at the corner of 
Watling Street, is very much smaller than either of 
these. It is for its Tower and lead-covered lantern 
that this Church is of so great value. The latter 
was designed with a sense of fitness and appro- 
priate relation to the Cathedral close by, serving the 
same purpose to the south-east that St. Martin, 
Ludgate, does to the west. There can be no com- 
parison between the two for elegance of design, but 
a peculiar fascination attaches to this dusky form 
with its fancifulness and variety of curve outlined 
in the middle distance against the mass of the great 
dome. 

Owing to the exigencies of the sites, a plan with 
Nave and two Aisles sometimes could not be used, 
and we now come to our last sub-division, which 
once contained eight examples of Churches with a 
Nave and one Aisle only. In these the Tower always 
intrudes within the area of the Church, and the Aisle 
serves the purpose of restoring the rectangle. They 
are, of course, smaller than the fully-developed 
Basilican ones, but include in their number at least 
two very beautiful examples. These are St. Lawrence, 
Jewry, and St. Margaret, Lothbury. 

The east end of St. Lawrence has a frontage 
into Guildhall Yard, whilst all the elevations stand 
free from adjoining buildings. It is here that 
the religious ceremonials of the City Corporation 
take place, and it is well suited structurally for 
such gatherings, whilst the richness of its fittings 
renders it eminently in keeping with the pomp 
of civic splendour. The ceiling is flat, but deeply 
coffered and brought down to the walls by a 
large cove, which is groined over the clerestory 
windows; this, in its turn, springs from above a com- 
plete entablature, carried by four Corinthian columns 
at the side of the Aisle and by pilasters elsewhere. 
The organ stands out upon a gallery, which forms a 
species of lobby to the main entrance. It is this 
organ case and the screen work on either side of it 
which signalise this Church and make it of such 
inestimable worth. The carving is exquisitely 
wrought and rivals anything of the period to be 
found in the country. The Vestry, too, is panelled 
and enriched with the most delicate carving from 
floor to ceiling ; indeed, the latter is itself highly 
ornate with ornament in plaster, and encloses a large 
quatrefoil, in which is a painting by Sir James 
Thornhill. As in St. Mary, Abchurch, the Architect, 
Painter and Sculptor are seen here working together 
in perfect harmony. 

Second in interest to St. Lawrence only is St. 
Margaret, Lothbury, with its restrained, but excep- 
tionally pleasing, interior. The Tower projects into 


the Church at the south-east angle, and so the 
Aisle is on that side, whilst the site was not large 
enough for a corresponding one on the north. This 
Aisle is now screened off, and contains an Altar at 
the east end and the beautiful white marble font at 
the west. The two Corinthian columns, carrying 
the main roof, are set high upon pedestals, and the 
screen, the lower portion of which consists of the 
old Altar rails of St. Olave, Jewry, is made up to their 
level with modern work. The vistas obtained from 
the Nave are extremely pleasing, and prove again 
how unnecessary complexity of detail is to architec- 
tural effect, for the ceilings are absolutely flat and 
plain, save for a cove in the Nave. The awkward 
distortion, caused by the eastern wall being consider- 
ably out of the square, is much to be regretted, for 
it creates an unfortunate impression of lack of 
stability. There is a scheme on foot to enrich the 
whole of the interior in colour. The scheme, un- 
questionably, is a fine one, but the broad masses of 
plaster now extant so admirably harmonise with 
the wealth of oak furniture and set it off to such 
advantage, that we cannot help thinking that there 
is much to be said in favour of leaving it in its original 
state. The wonderful screen from All Hallows-the- 
Great, Thames Street, has been refixed here with 
but little readjustment. All Hallows stood on “the 
south side of Thames Street, near Steel Yard, a place 
formerly occupied by the Hall and warehouses of 
the Hanse merchants. After their expulsion from 
London, in 1597, they presented this screen as a 
memento of their former connection with the City. 
It is supposed to have been designed and made at 
Hamburgh. The fine pulpit, too, from the same 
Church, has found shelter here ; it is a masterpiece 
of its kind, and the sounding-board, especially, is 
worthy of study. 

St. Vedast, Foster Lane, is hidden away, but Wren 
foresaw that it possessed a commanding site for a 
Tower, and in such a position that it might well 
afford a connecting link between those of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, and St. Mary-le-Bow, with- 
out in any way conflicting with either. He has 
achieved this with singular success by designing a 
stone steeple of modest dimensions and graceful 
profile, which owes its charm not to alternation of 
solid and void, or to studied repetition, but to con- 
trast of one curved surface to another, and of straight 
to curved horizontal lines. In a degree, this is one 
of Wren’s most daring pieces of design. From a 
simple square base he carries the eye to a concave 
surface, from a concave to a convex, and from a 
convex to a square again, without pause, without 
effort, and, indeed, with a fascinating sequence, by 
the aid of the strongly emphasised containing lines 
of the angles, yet every curve is subdued and reticent 
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in the extreme. The play of light and shade upon 
this composition of varied contour is truly amazing. 
If, as has been said, the severest test of the capabi- 
lities of an artist lie in his delicacy of perception of 
rounded surfaces and his handling of curved forms, 
we have here alone enough to dispel all such 
criticisms of Wren’s work as have eulogised it from 
time to time rather as Engineering than Architecture. 
That he was a great constructor, and that his genius 
largely consisted of his constant application of 
scientific principles to architectural design, no one 
will dispute ; in fact, therein lay his strength, the 
very power which enabled him to give concrete 
form to the creations of his fertile imagination with 
undaunted confidence, and 
to revel in exploits which 
have scarce a parallel. It 


40 feet. Its light and fantastic form, and tapering 
spire poised in mid-air, ever strike wonderment in 
the beholder, whilst to those not conversant with the 
secrets of its construction it appears as a veritable 
tour-de-force. The detail alone is questionable. In 
a design so completely medizval in spirit there is 
little doubt but that the mouldings and carvings 
should have been executed in character with it, and 
the tinge of Italian feeling might well “have been 
dispensed with for once. 

Of quite another type is St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, a 
dainty red-brick structure, with stone quoins and large 
sculptured swags over the windows. The tiled roof is 
particularly happy, rising above the heavy Classic cor- 
nice, and savours rather of 
Wren’s domestic Architec- 





was, moreover, this deep 
and wide understanding 
of the fundamental laws 
which lie at the root of 
the Art, which has singled 
him out for all time*from 
among a throng of savants, 
whether clustered round 
him in his own day or 
wffether belonging to times 
not so remote from our 
own, who have never sur- 
passed, or even in any way 
equalled his works for lack 
of this grip of the subject, 
no matter how keen the 





emulation. 
Unlike anything else 
within the City is the 


steeple added to the old 
Tower of the Church of 
St. Dunstan -in-the- East, 
about 1699. Wren restored 
the body of the fabric, 
and is have 

substituted a Doric arcade for the shattered Gothic 
one, but in the early years of this century it 
was all pulled down and the existing Nave and 
Aisles were built on to the Tower, which round- 
about procedure seems highly feasible from an 
inspection of the work. The Tower was originally 
surmounted by a lofty lead-covered timber spire, 
but in rebuilding Wren entirely ignored this, and 
based his new one upon, or at any rate closely 
assimilated, the pre-existing and well-known example 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Beautiful as the London one 
is, it cannot compete with the pride of the northern 
town, and in point of size itis very much smaller—in 
fact only half, that is 20 feet square as compared with 
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PLAN OF ST. JAMES, WESTMINSTER. 


ture than his purely ecclesi- 
astical. The Aisle, too, with 
its three hipped roofs, is 
picturesque, and with the 
Tower and its lead-covered 
cupola and open lantern 
form a decidedly pleasing 
group from Queen Victoria 
Street. Tradition has al- 
ways linked the name of 
Inigo Jones with St. Benet’s, 
and he certainly found his 
last resting-placewithin the 
walls of the Church which 
stood on the same site but 
fell a victim to the flames. 
Curiously enough, the 
Welsh community minister 
here now—strangely a pro- 
pos, considering the claims 
of those people to keep 
watch over the great but 
unfortunate forerunner. 

These brief notes, which 
are intended to direct atten- 
tion to, and to awaken in- 
terest in, the London Churches, rather than in any 
way to pretend to be exhaustive of the subject, must 
close with a glance at St. Margaret Pattens. If several 
have been but slightly touched upon, it is rather that 
space precludes than that they are undeserving of 
notice. 

Very conspicuous in Rood Lane is this Church with 
its lofty tapering lead spire, which has lost little of its 
character, although the walling generally has been 
disfigured with stucco. This spire, octagonal through- 
out, more closely resembles the Gothic prototype of 
Wren’s steeples than any other, and it is interesting to 
see a form so universally associated with stone con- 
struction so ably adapted to a different material. The 














Wren’s City Churches. 


Aisle, in this case, is on the north side, and the three 
Corinthian columns, which separate it from the Nave, 
stand, as usual, high upon pedestals. The gallery- 
front breaks round the lower part of these columns 
in a curve, and as it thereby accentuates the line 
of the woodwork, the apparent proportion of the 
columns is much impaired. They carry an unbroken 
entablature with groined cove and flat ceiling, and 
there are no arches. The fittings are good, particu- 
larly the Churchwardens’ seats at the west end, with 
their, pierced panels and tester, or canopy, carried 
on elegant little brass columns. There are also two 
good sword rests—one exceptionally fine—standing 
against these seats, instead of being set up ina 
suitable position, and the font is delicate and 
deserving of a better cover. 

The array of fonts and pulpits within these 
Churches in themselves shews a wealth of design 
enough alone to immortalize Grinling Gibbons and 
his School of Carvers, whilst in the organ cases and 
Altar pieces are to be found some of the most re- 
markable pieces of execution bequeathed to us by 
these few workers, unequalled for quaint conceit 
and dexterity of hand. If Wren was in no way 
dependent upon such men, he was, nevertheless, 
fully alive to the beauties of their work, and whilst 
keeping it in subservience to his own, always sought 
to handle it sympathetically and to ingratiate it with 
his own as an integral part of one broad conception. 
And so it was with Jean Tijou and his band of metal- 
workers. Since those days only have unhappy discre- 
pancies crept in; pulpits glowing with varnish, columns 
streaked with colour, and windows bereft of simple, 
peaceful white glass in order to be filled with the 
decorator’s geometrical monstrosities. Divest one 
half of these Churches of their modern mock gaudery, 
and the gloomy depressing atmosphere, which so 
often pervades them to-day, will fade away, with all 
the associations with a lifeless and a soulless religion 
of which they speak. We do not want to be 
reminded of a period “when each family sat ina 
pew by itself, and the sermon was preached from a 
three-decker.” These things have nothing in common 
either with the man who designed the Churches 
or with the Churches which he designed. The high 
pews and the system of galleries were forced upon 
Wren much against his will; he fought against them 
persistently because he hated’them, and that is pro- 
bably why he never handled them with real care and 
artistic feeling. The high pews have now all disap- 
peared, and credit must be freely given to those con- 
cerned in the improvement. It seems almost that 
Wren must have expected this change, for, although 
his columns were always set high upon pedestals 
which were then obscured, they lend themselves 
remarkably well to the new order of things, now that 


they are exposed. But the galleries must remain ; 
indeed, in those cases where the front forms a con- 
tinuous pedestal for the columns above, there is not 
much to be urged against them, and, by giving an 
upper level, they take off from a sense of flatness 
which might have resulted from a so limited use 
of steps and variations of floor level. Unlike 
Hawksmoor, Gibbs and others, who came after, he 
never used lofty and imposing flights of steps exter- 
nally, or raised Sanctuaries within the Churches, 
although this was more through force of circum- 
stances than from choice, for we must never forget 
that want of funds hampered continually, whilst the 
demands of unreasonable committees and impossible 
vestries had to be met, as in the present day. It is 
almost certain that to such impedimenta may be 
attributed what little there is of his work of a low 
standard, whilst the adoption of “the Gothick 
manner” is often traceable to such considerations, 
and certainly not to immature and unformed ideas, 
for such works do not belong to an early or experi- 
mental stage, but as in the case of St. Michael, Corn- 
hill~already noticed—to closing years of his career. 
If he then failed in a measure over the details, he 
fully made up for it when designing in “the good 
Roman manner,” which he loved so deeply. Even 
if his mouldings sometimes appear somewhat coarse, 
it is of no small import that in spite of the many 
disintegrating influences peculiar to the London 
atmosphere, they have lost nothing of their form 
during two centuries of exposure. They are, more- 
over, modelled aright and with fine feeling, and 
bear out his own convictions. 
at hand may have small and many members, 
be well furnished with ornaments and lie flatter : 
on the contrary, all this care is ridiculous at 
great distances ; there, bulky members and full pro- 
jections casting quick shadows are commendable : 
small ornaments at too great distance serve only to 
confuse the symmetry and to take away the lustre of 
the object by darkening it by many little shadows.” 

Is it not strange that English people should be so 
callous of, so indifferent to, the fate of these monu- 
ments which are so essentially English, and so 
closely wrapt in the life of one of England’s greatest 
sons! . Yet the injustice and the scandalous degre- 
dation, which was so undeservedly meted out to the 
banished citizen in his old age, is but reflected and 
aggravated by the equally disgraceful neglect and 
destruction of so many of the works of his hands ; 
works which stood firm and sound, defying all but 
the destroyer’s hand, the ravages of men; works 
which would have spoken to generations to come of 
a life-time devoted to Art for Arts’ sake—a life of 
patient, conscientious and loving labour far-reaching 
and beautiful in its results. 


“Things seen near 
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HE STORY OF THE GREAT 
HOUSE OF WEDGWOOD BY 
W GAVAZZI KING 


Few persons visiting Stoke-upon-Trent and 
the adjacent towns of Burslem, Hanley and Etruria 
would be led to believe, from the evidences presented 
to the eye, that out of this dust-begrimed and sad- 
featured region—lacking in all that is architectural, 
and most that is beautiful—had evolved an imperish- 
able art, united to an effective industry, which has 
placed Britain in a position at once unique and 
enviable. Long, 
narrow, straggling 
streets, along which 
the noisy bell-jang- 
ling steam cars push 
their insistent way, 
lead you past dwell- 
ings too obviously 
the result of the 
hurry to live meanly, 
or hardly atall. The 
eye roams _ unrest- 
fully over uncompro- 
mising townscape. 
Kilns are every- 
where, and the 
rubbish heaps date 
back to the Georges. 
There is one statue, 
and it is in the town 
of Stoke. It stands 
at the junction, or 
the alleged junction, 
of four streets. The 
cars rumble and 
clang past it. At 
its base the public 
orator expounds 
social doctrines 
which were little 
dreamt of by the 
man in whose 
honour it stands. It is the statue of Josiah Wedgwood, 
the potter, who founded (British) Etruria, and left a 
name which will go down to posterity as typical of 
all that is best in modern ceramic Art. The people of 
Stoke appear to realise that their unwashed memorial 
counts for very little to one whose perfect work has 
perpetuated his fame, and carried his name all over 
the civilized world. They leave it severely alone. 

Josiah Wedgwood is called the father of the 
Potteries. His children are unkempt and not con- 
spicuously clean. The most doting of parents would 
not call them beautiful. It may be that some day 
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there will arise in their midst another prophet of the 
beautiful, who will become a godfather to those 
children of the great potter, and arouse within them 
a desire for better Architecture, for buildings which 
will keep alive and stimulate that inborn love of 
grace in form which must be the heritage of their 
race. 

Not far from the town of Stoke lies Etruria and 
the Wedgwood works. These works have stood for 
over one hundred years, linking the past of the 
Potteries—with its struggles, ambitions, jealousies 
and successes—to the present, with its somewhat 
unimaginative pros- 
perity. 

And Etruria itself 
is linked to the past. 
Within its walls are 
the Wedgwoods of 
to-day : the fourth 
generation. It is 
the abiding charac- 
teristic of the potter 
of all nations that he 
traces his ancestry 
back through a long 
line of potters. 
Nowhere is _ this 
more manifest than 
in Staffordshire. 
The Mayers go back 
to sixteen years 
before the Con- 
quest. There were 
Twyfords and 
Unwins and Great- 
baches in the dis- 
trict over one hun- 
dred and fifty years 
ago. Some have 
been known to fame 
and success, others 
occupied humble, 
but not less useful, 
positions in the 
industry. The Wedgwoods of the present have 
heroically stuck to the business created by their great 
ancestor. It cannot possess for them the charms it 
had for the founder of Etruria. Josiah Wedgwood was 
apioneer. He had a wide field. So far as Britain is 
concerned it was practically a virgin field. The most 
ambitious of his earlier contemporaries contented 
themselves with imitations of the fine red ware of 
Japan. There were a few crude attemps at decoration, 
but nothing really worthy to be called art, either as 
a matter of proportion, of form, or of colour. Clays 
of different and indifferent mixtures (chiefly the 
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latter) ; outlines rude, probably scratched in with the 
nail ; some efforts after coloured edges or lines ; here 
and there a piece of luted work, which, by a stretch 
of language, might have been denominated a 
medallion, and in which the features of the none too 
beautiful King George were sometimes drawn into 
melancholy length or distorted into gruesome shape : 
sorry samples most of them. 

In short, pottery was entirely in the empirical 
stage. Itis no discredit to Wedgwood’s predecessors, 
nor to many of his contemporaries, that this was the 
state of affairs. There had been much to do and 
much had been done. The potters of Staffordshire 
had been working out their own salvation. It had 
cost them years of sorry drudgery : ill-paid and dis- 
appointing work. They were neither highly gifted 
with imagination nor in touch with the progressive 
achievements of other countries. These were the 
days of slow locomotion, of pack horses and stage 
coaches and uncertain sailing vessels. The men 
worked according to their lights, and if the latter 
were not very luminous, no blame attaches to the 
people. Rathermay we commend them for their steady 
perseverance and plodding industry. They paved 
the way for others. It was not a crown they won, 
but only very ordinary bread and butter, and not too 
much butter either. ~ 

Josiah Wedgwood arrived at the period of 
of great possibilities. His descendants live in an age 
of possibilities realised. The future does not hold 
out the brilliant promises which inspired Wedgwood 
and Bentley. There is a limit even to the develop- 
ment of pottery. Nor are they governed by the same 
spur to commercial exertion. The business they 
conduct has been productive of much wealth. To 
most men the temptations of a social life, away from 
the cares and worries of a great business, would be 
more than could be withstood. But theirs is the 
heritage of a great name, and true to the traditions 
of the potter, they remain at Etruria, setting an 
example which might be followed to the profit of 
industrialism by the descendants of other great 
pioneers. 

Josiah Wedgwood was born in July, 1730, at 
Burslem. Two writers—Miss Meteyard and Dr. 
Smiles—have produced biographies from which the 
main facts here given as to the potter’s life-work 
have been culled. Dr. Samuel Smiles’ work pictures 
Wedgwood as the successful man triumphing over 
difficulties. It is quite an adequate account of a truly 
interesting and instructive career. The lady bio- 
grapher, however, has marred her work by what can 
only be described as garrulity, if the use of this word 
may be applied to writing instead of talking. She is 
at great pains to remove an impression, which doubt- 
less still exists, that Josiah Wedgwood was of 
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humble origin. 


“We must never hear again,” she 
says, ‘‘ of the coarse, ignorant, diseased, impoverished 


workman.” In another place she says, “The home 
in which Josiah Wedgwood was reared was one of 
plenty. Connected with it was none of that debasing 
poverty which, more or less, so generates selfishness, 
crushes the kinder emotions, and too often stultifies 
what is self-reliant in the character, whilst there was 
just that amount of need which teaches the necessity 
of earnest endeavour and continuous labour, if the 
nobler aspirations of our being would be realised.” 
These quotations settle for ever that widespread myth 
as to Wedgwood’s early surroundings. 

The Wedgwood family tree had many branches ; 
these bore fruit abundantly—it was fruit ‘of a good 
quality. There is not much to gain from an investi- 
gation into the relationships and worldly possessions 
of these good people. Their name was legion. 
Some were potters, though not in an extensive way, 
and combined a little farming with the staple industry 
of the neighbourhood. The founder of the line appears 
to have been one Gilbert Wedgwood, who married 
Margaret Burslem in 1612. His grandson, Thos. 
Wedgwood, began business as a potter at the Church- 
yard works in 1660, and the son of the latter, also 
named Thomas, started a pot-work in the village 
afterwards named “Grahams.” On the death of his 
father, he removed to the Churchyard works, scon 
after 1714. Josiah was the last child born to this 
Thomas Wedgwood and his wife Mary. It is not 
clear how many children preceded him—probably ten. 

The house in which he was born was a 
thatched and timbered dwelling, the interstices 
of the woodwork being filled in with mortar ; 
with deep eaves and leaded casements.~ The door- 
way opened right into the living room, “ house-place”’ 
or kitchen, the chief feature of which was the 
capacious chimney-place, the shelved dresser orna- 
mented with bowls, tygs and posset pots belonging 
to an earlier period; with, perhaps, a plaque of 
Staffordshire ware, or a dish by Toft or Thomas 
Sans on the walls. Behind the “ house-place” was 
the “ back-house,” where the kitchen work was 
done—brewing, dairying, washing, &c. The oven 
was in the rear, out of doors. Two cr three bed 
chambers upstairs, furnished with stump beds, and 
the old oaken chests so much sought after in our 
days, completed the house, which was typical of 
good-class dwellings in the neighbourhood at that 
period. Two relatives of Josiah Wedgwood owned 
the best house in the place. At the time when Josiah 
was but a child, these gentlemen, John and Thomas 
Wedgwood, were possessed of fortunes which they 
had made in about twenty years from pottery, though 
the profits appear to have been small and the industry 
limited, The difficulties of transport were enormous : 
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roads were the worst conceivable, and the crates 
were carried on pack-horses and mules. Bridges were 
scarce, and you hear of horses with their burdens and 
and men being washed away when fording the rivers ; 
thieves abounded, the pack-horse drivers and canal 
men being the worst. But, during Wedgwood’s child- 
hood, there were men arising to whom the future of the 
Potteries became of importance. For the most part 
the potters were content to plod. Beyond supplying 
what were called the cratemen, they made no effort. 
Enterprise was growing, however, and _Josiah’s 
relatives, John and Thomas, were alive to the situa- 
tion. Not only did they greatly improve the potters’ 


art, but their house became a centre for those who. 


afterwards so largely aided to develop the district. 
They gathered round ‘them such men as Brindley, 
the engineer, Thomas Gilbert (of Bridgwater canal 
fame), the Henshalls, father and son, and others. 
Largely through their agency, and, later, through 
Josiah Wedgwood’s indefatigable zeal and energy, 
roads and canals were improved and extended, and 
that fearful enemy to the progress of industry, freights, 
were reduced. 

The new class of men made their influence felt in 
many ways. Probably the most noted of these men 
was Samuel Astbury. His name will occur tg most 
persons in connection with the brothers Elers, along 
with that of Twyford. It is told that when the Elers 
came to this country from Germany and started a 
pot-work at Burslem, they observed the most profound 
secrecy, working during the night, and allowing 
no prying eyes to discover their processes. It is 
generally conceded that they were in possession of 
methods not in vogue in this country, and although 
the claims of Paul Elers on behalf of his father were 
extravagant, few will deny them the credit of having 
been the precursors of Josiah Wedgwood in much 
that proved to the utmost importance to the art of 
pottery. It was then as now: glazes were jeglously 
guarded as to their composition and the relative 
proportions of their ingredients. Where is the master 
potter who will not stir his glaze lovingly, whilst he 
smiles a deep smile of knowing satisfaction, and tells 
you that is his secret? But there appears to have 
been a tolerably free exchange of ideas amongst the 
Staffordshire potters, and most improvements soon 
found their way all over the district. The revival of 
the salt tax drove the potters to, find new materials 
for glaze. At Burslem, they were on _ the 
outlook. When, therefore, the Elers opened out in 
Burslem neighbourhood, curiosity, and probably 
jealousy of the foreigner, became very powerful. 
The brothers employed no more labour than they 
found absolutely necessary. They selected their 
workmen for their stupidity. Twyford, it is said, 
disguised himself, simulated great want of interest in 


the working processes, and got employment from 
the Elers. He noted their methods, and communi- 
cated with his friend Astbury, who is reputed to have 
passed himself off upon the new comers as an idiot, 
thereby gaining access to their most carefully con- 
cealed secrets. Whether this story is true or not, it 
is certain that Astbury made rapid and marked 
strides in his business. His accidental discovery of 
calcined flints, through the instrumentality of some- 
one who used it to cure his horse’s eyes, assisted 
him greatly, and the milling of calcined flints marks 
an important step in the progress of domestic 
pottery. 

Josiah Wedgwood came upon the scene at the 
time when Astbury was leading in the Staffordshire 
race for precedence. His early schooling gave him 
no advantage over his competitors. His father died 
in 1739, Josiah being then nine years of age.. Two 
years later he left school, and at the age of fourteen 
was indentured for a period of five years to his 
eldest brother Thomas, who had carried on the 
business of their father after his death for behoof of 
the family. Two years before this, smallpox broke 
out in the district, and Josiah suffered from the 
disease in its most malignant form. When the 
disease was at its height, it was found that his right 
knee had become affected strangely and caused him 
great pain. When he left his bed, it was only by 
the aid of crutches he could get about, and for many 
weeks he endured a numbing stiffness in the limb. 
Even when health and strength returned, although 
he could use the limb, it remained affected Soon 
after his apprenticeship began, work at the throwet’s 
bench renewed the stiffness and pain, eventually 
compelling him to relinquish that department of 
work altogether. He endured for twenty-two years 
suffering and inconvenience, and finally submitted to 
amputation. Despite his limited time at the thrower’s 
bench, he was reputed to possess quite a marvellous 
skill in throwing, excelling that of the best workmen 
in the district—and he retained much of this ability 
to the last. Forty years later he was able to give 
practical demonstration of his powers to his work- 
men. To an inherited aptitude, coming to him in an 
undeviating line through three generations, he added 
a minute knowledge of geometrical proportion and 
a trained eye, which detected defects at a single 
glance, equally as it appreciated beauties. Wedg- 
wood was always uncompromisingly critical of his 
workmen’s productions. However small the defect 
might be which he discovered, it is said that he 
simply lifted up the stick, which his lameness com- 
pelled him to constantly use, and smashed the vessel, 
remarking at the same time, ‘This won’t do for 
Josiah Wedgwood.” He had the spirit of the true 


artist and it was stronger than any other impulse. 
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It proved in time to be also the spirit of the success- 
ful business man, for every piece of work destroyed 
in this fashion added to the value of the remainder. 
The process of throwing, that is, forming the vessel 
upon the wheel, being impracticable, Wedgwood 
went to the moulder’s board, and his first teapot is 
still preserved at Etruria. The “ crabstock” handle 
is characteristic, and the arrangement of coloured 
leaves is prophetic of the moulder’s future develop- 


ordinary routine. He was introspective, but never 
morbidly so. The pleasures of youth which fasci- 
nated the young men of Burslem had no attraction 
for him. He was a worker and a thinker. His 
aspirations shut him up to a great extent within him- 
self. But Art had called him and he tried to answer. 
There was the stirring within him of that great 
spirit which has passed through all the ages, touch- 
ing some men and women in every land and clime, 





AN OVERMANTEL BY WEDGWOOD. 


ment of that graceful nicety which is the keynote of 
his work ; but the teapot is more remarkable than 
beautiful. In the Churchyard Works, Wedgwood 
had ample scope for the development of his strong 
natural faculties. He rapidly acquired a grasp of 
business detail, assimilated all that was to be known, 
and because he possessed genius and an absorbing 
love for his work and great breadth of mind, he soon 
extended his efforts to productions outside the 
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and kindling in their souls an unquenchable yearning 
for ideals of beauty that must find expression and 
embodiment in creative work. At the end of his 
apprenticeship he proposed a partnership with 
his brother, but the latter preferred to move at 
his own jog-trot and mistrusted the enterprising 
zeal of his younger brother. They parted, and 
then followed a brief period of partnership with 
Thomas Alders, at Cliff Bank Pottery. This 
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was in 1752, and profits to partners accrued from 
his improvements in the density of body of 
the common wares, the clearness of glaze and 
better ornamentation; small articles for use and 
ornament were made, and sold well, but his partners 
treated him badly and he left them. His association 
in partnership with Thomas Wheildon was the next 
step in his career, and this connection lasted five 
years. Josiah Spode, William Greatbach.and Robert 
Garner were apprentices at this time to Wheildon. 
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AN OVERMANTEL. 


Locally young Wedgwood was already known to 
fame, and his great achievement was in a new kind 
of green ware. It was prepared from models which 
he made himself, aided by a young modeller. 
Its brilliancy of colour and intensity of gloss were 
unique. In this he seems to have revived a green 
glaze unknown since the middle ages, and improved 
upon it. This ware gained great popularity. 
other directions he made great strides. 


In 
Some of the 





snuff-boxes he made at this period may be found in 
out-of-the-way collections. Wonderfully beautiful 
they are, mostly oval in shape, with lids concave, 
and in a dead white glaze. Daintily enamelled 
flowers in red, yellow and blue deck the lid and the 
sides, with leaves sweetly shaded in soft-toned 
greens. Josiah Wedgwood was getting nearer his 
goal. But, again, an illness, due to his leg, laid him 
aside for months, and the term of his partnership 
with Wheildon expiring soon after his recovery, he 
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took a step which laid the foundations upon which 
was reared the edifice of his fortune ; he commenced 
a business of his own at the Ivy House, Burslem, in 
a portion of the works owned by John and Thomas 
Wedgwood, of the Big House. 

This was in the year 1759. Thence onward 
there is only growth to record : slow at first, for his 
capital was very limited, but gathering volume by 
accretion. Perforated and streaked dessert plates of 
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remarkable grace, chaste little snuff-boxes, unequalled 
in their decoration, and the lovely green glaze ware, 
were the staple products. Matching foreign earthen- 
ware and porcelain, which at time was greatly in 
vogue, much of it old Delft and Dutch, gave him 
new experience and developed his knowledge of 
bodies, and the ingredients required to produce them 
successfully. In one case he produced a perfect 
fac-simile of a large dish in that wonderfully light and 
thin Delft ware which had so much affinity to 
Oriental porcelain as to be almost unrecognisable, 
except to the best of experts. We can see in all 
this work the steps by which Wedgwood advanced 
in his craft. White stoneware was added, and it is 
interesting to note that he began 
at this time to make white tiles in 
relief for fireplaces. The relief 
work was in colour, the .subjects 
drawn from animated nature, 
chiefly bird life. 

Nothing can possibly be of 
more historic interest to the 
student than this period of 
Wedgwood’s life. It formed the 
beginning of his marvellous relief 
work, for the fine white biscuit 
work followed, and led on to the 
crowning triumph of the jasper 
bodies, than which no more 
valuable discovery has been made 
in the art of pottery, nor any other 
which has had such far-reach- 
ing artistic influences. Before 
reaching the jasper stage, the 
improvement effected by the 
great potter in the ordinary 
cream ware of the district brought 
him into greater prominence. 
Every device of a mechanical 
kind he improved. The lathe was 
primitive until he set himself to 
develop its possibilities ; gravers, 
whirlers, moulds, models, pads and almost every 
instrument which was in use were capable of im- 
provement, and, at Wedgwood’s hands, received it. 
He was unremitting in his efforts, and no detail was 
too small or insignificant to have his personal at- 
tention. Thus he obtained, after huge labour and 
many disappointments, a signal success. His ex- 
quisite tea sets in cream-coloured ware, going far 
and wide and bringing fame and business to his 
works, were wonderful in form, in body, in glaze and 
in ornamentation. -To this ware was probably due 
the patronage of Queen Charlotte, which he obtained 
in 1765. The order from the Queen was a tea set in 
green and gold, probably suggested by Dresden ware. 
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Such a combination was not due to Wedgwood. In 
fact, he appears to have had considerable difficulties 
to overcome, especially in getting a burnish on the 
gold. It is characteristic of the man, however, that 
he overcame the obstacle. Green and gold became 
fashionable, and the Brick House Works were kept 
busy with it for some time. He appears to have 
soon tired of this ware, and, in one letter, asks that 
the last crate shall be sent to the West Indies “ for 
he will make no more,” not, perhaps, a high compli- 
ment to pay to the royal taste, but then Wedgwood 
was an artist. From this time forward the royal 
potter managed to crowd so much into his life that 
the mere enumeration of events would fill many 

pages. Royal patronage brought 

a great and growing volume of 

business. He was deeply in- 

terested in, and a chief promoter 
of, the Trent and Mersey canal, 
interested in such men as Dr. 

Priestley and the publication of 

his works, full of benevolent 

schemes for local improvement. 

He had married, and a family 

was growing up around him. 

Then came the opening of show- 

rooms in London, with a great 

extension of export business, and, 
finally, the building of the Etruria 
. Works to meet the great expan- 
sion of business. At this time 

Bentley, at his friend Wedg- 

wood’s earnest solicitation, be- 

came a partner, sharing with 

Wedgwood in the profits of the 

ornamental department. He had 

for many years been Wedgwood’s 
dearest and most intimate friend, 
and had done much to help him 
in the promotion of his business. 

John Wedgwood, a cousin, and a - 

man after Wedgwood’s heart, 
was also a partner, and, in the direction of the 
mechanical part of the business, proved himself well 
worthy of the trust. 

The story of Wedgwood is full of interesting and 
minute detail. The splendid devotion of the great 
potter’s friends is a revelation of grand qualities 
rarely met with in modern times. Bentley’s character 
was of the highest order, his versatility remarkable, 
and to his assiduous energy much of Wedgwood’s 
later success was largely due. To illustrate this, and 
to explain the unlimited details of which Wedgwood’s 
career was prolific, would absorb more space than is 
available. With the comparative perfection of the 
cream ware, Wedgwood was well content. His 
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next effort was towards such a body as would prove 
thoroughly suited to the department of work in 
which Bentley was most deeply interested—the 
purely artistic or ornamental. He was devoting 
himself to the ideal he had long cherished. For 
Queen Charlotte he had made vases, and candle- 
sticks had long formed a part of the regular output 
from Etruria, but his researches into the chemistry 
of clays had convinced him that there was something 
still to be achieved. He had tried the various native 
spars, but these all proved calcareous. In a speci- 
men which he obtained from South Carolina he 
appears to have more nearly attained what he aimed 
at. From 1768 dates the beginning of Wedgwood’s 
work as it is best known to the 
world. The manufacture of 
the famous Russian tea service, 
for which the Empress paid 
nearly £3,000—and did not 
then pay for half the value she 
received—may be called an 
incident in the later period of 
Wedgwood’s career. It was, 
however, a great incident. It 
is doubtful if anything has been 
done since on such a scale. 
The set consisted of 952 pieces 
with 1,244 enamel views and 
paintings done at Bentley’s 
Chelsea Enamel Works. The 
views were of the principal 
seats of landowners and no- 
bility from drawings, to obtain 
which the camera obscura was 
extensively used. All the then 
“smart” people of London 
thronged to see this wonderful 
service. Its influence upon the 
development of the_ Etruria 
business will be evident to 
all. Josiah Wedgwood was 
not insensible to the uses of 


advertisement, and this was probably one of 
the best ever obtained. What the value of 
that tea-set is to-day—if it still exists — it 


would be idle to conjecture. With some slight 
additions it might have formed a species of guide 
to the peerage, and especially to the gentry of 
Staffordshire. But the chief work which occupied 
Wedgwood was his American clay, and his greatest 
discovery “that of the use of terra ponderosa, the 
spath fusible of the French chemists, or the carbonate 
of baryta, and ultimately its sulphate, in the body of 
pottery.” Up to this time spar had not been used 


as a body ingredient, although its use in glazes was 
known. The result of this undoubtedly great dis- 
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covery was far-reaching in its effects. The wonderful 
beauty of this new substance, so akin to porcelain, 
was not less notable than its varied possibilities. It 
solved the problem for Wedgwood of what his next 
step would be. It marked an era in pottery, and the 
great potter himself spoke of it as a “revolution.” 
He was indebted to Bentley for the material upon 
which he made his experiments. The material 
settled upon, Wedgwood went to work with new 
tools, devising all manner of clever methods for pro- 
ducing new effects with runners and dies, also still 
further improving the lathe, in which Bentley again 
aided him. It was 1768 before these preparations 
advanced sufficiently for Wedgwood to produce two 
specimens of jars, which were 
the forerunners of the Etruscan 
vases. 

Improvements followed 
rapidly, the new “antique” 
vases being moulded chiefly 
from prints, and occasionally 
from foreign specimens 
brought to England by titled 
collectors of objects of vertu. 
The works of La Chausse, 
Laurent, Dempster, Monfaugon, 
Wincklemann, the Count de 
Caylus and Berger doubtless 
supplied the inspiration for 
much of this work. Ceramic 
art in Britain was, as Wedg- 
wood would have admitted, in 
little better than a barbarous 
state, when D’Hancarville’s 
treatise appeared. The four 
volumes which appeared in 
1766-7 seem to have created a 
sensation. Sir William Hamil- 
ton, at that time untitled, 
certainly did a huge service to 
the art when he set the French 
savant to work. So little was 
known, outside of a narrow circle, of what had 
been accomplished by the earlier civilizations of 
Greek, Rome and Italy, that even Wedgwood 
himself suggested that the draughtsman had 
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been kinder to the antique potters than he 
should have been. Sir William Hamilton's 
Porcinari_ collection was chiefly utilised by 


D’Hancarville’s artists. The value of this publication 
can hardly be over estimated. It fired the ambition 
of Wedgwood to equal, if not surpass, the antique 
potters. His discovery of a method of encaustic 
painting followed, and in its train the Etruscan vases 
—productions which enriched our ceramic art stores, 
and paved the way for still higher achievements. 
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It was 1769 before any great progress was made 
with black Egyptian and jasper bas-relief work. 
Wedgwood bronze vases, metal 
The actual date of 
the jasper ware is given as 1775. He had before 
this time gathered around him some noted modellers 
—John Bacon, Theodore, Jas. Tassie and John 
Coward (who was paid £200 per year, a large salary 
for the times), were amongst the most accomplished. 

Black basalts of Etruscan form, the geometrical 
excellence of which is undeniably great,—and their 
existence in noted collections gives the opportunity 
for observation,—were in such demand that two 
shifts of workmen were working them as rapidly as 
possible, working day and night. Newport Street, 
then the London House, was crowded with lords 
and ladies. Vases were the rage. Imitators 
but the best were far behind. It is 
typical of the man that when Bentley proposed to 
take such steps as would stop the piracy, Wedgwood 
said, “ wait till they tread on our heels,” from which 
it may be opined that, like Achilles, the heel was the 
only vulnerable part. To the other forms of work 
were added statuettes in bronze encaustic—extremely 
rare these have become, and are included in few 
collections. Progress was the order of the day, 
and the variety of gems, tritons, 
altars, tripods candlesticks produced is a 
remarkable illustration of the dormant artistic taste 
which this remarkable man aroused. Most of 
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the modellers were Englishmen and women— 
certainly the best were, and it is safe to hazard the 
opinion that, had this country produced a few more 
Wedgwoods, we might have taken the foremost 
position in the world and in history for our art pro- 
ductions. As it is, this period of our history will 
bear comparison with that of any other race. If the 
art did not out-rival that of the antique, it was well 
on a level, and superior in that the productions were 
materially perfect and will outlast everything else of 
the kind produced. There are short-sighted critics 
to whom Wedgwood is only a copyist. No 
doubt he was to some extent; but, when those 
forms which are most available for the highest 
expression of this branch of Art have already 
been monopolised by artists who had the good 
fortune to arrive, and the ill fortune to leave, before 
Wedgwood came upon the scene, copying is ex- 
plicable. Mythology supplied to the ancients 
precisely what is most lacking in our religion. 
Moreover, there was no sour or ascetic veneration 
for the creations of mythology. The Greeks were 
on very friendly terms with their deities. Sculpture 
and frieze were but the poetry of their thoughts and 
philosophy permanently expressed. What had we 
to express in the reigns of the Georges which could 
be translated into sculpture or frieze or bas-relief ? 
Possibly a good deal for which the English language 
was inadequate. But it wanted more than a poetic 


and artistic conception : it required courage, and a 











supreme indifference to filthy prisons and a plain 
diet of bread and water in the man who would give 
it expression. The Greeks poured their emotions 
into their Art. The only emotions we had we 
poured into the large ear of the politician, where 
they generally remained. It was not an over- 
brimming love of life and nature which characterised 
our country in Wedgwood’s days, for prosperity 
brought the greater contrasts of sordid poverty and 
a low standard of comfort amongst the masses. To 
have done what we did—and much was done out- 
side Etruria, for competition was keen enough— 
stamps that brief period with an infinitely greater 
significance than an Italian renaissance. But Wedg- 
wood belonged to a nation of shopkeepers with good 
instincts, but better merchandise. He was an 
intensely original man—original in his methods, in 
his artistic conceptions, and in the production of his 
peculiar and intrinsic genius. He would have filled 
the world with beauty, peopled our walls with 
dancing nymphs of exquisite grace and eternal forms 
of manly vigour, cherub and flower, beast and 
bird, the weird fancy, and a wealth of allegory would 
have radiated throughout our land had he been but 
a Benevolent Despot instead of a potter. How 
much his era has meant to us we hardly can estimate. 
What would have been the results of a succession 
of such men can only be conjectured. Even antique 
Art might have passed outside into the shadows 
cast by our greater’fame. 
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The sphinx, both in bronzed and plain black 
basalt, was one of Wedgwood’s productions, which 
took a prominent position architecturally. It was 
used extensively as a balustrade ornament, and upon 
massive panelling and furniture. Lions, modelled 
after Michael Angelo, were also used both for interior 
and exterior work. The prices paid for these articles 
and for vases will be of interest. One Etruscan vase, 
bought. by Lord Carlisle, was priced at fifteen 
guineas ; a set for a large room (which took six 
weeks to make) cost £13 4s. In 1768 the marble 
vases were only priced, for the best, at 10s. ; a sphinx 
or lion cost about £4. Any of these articles would 
realize fabulous sums to-day. 

During 1769 medallions, gems and bas-reliefs were 
extensively produced. Amongst the classical subjects 
were the well-known Sacrifices (attributed to Bacon), 
the God of Day, Night and Apollo, Goddess of Night, 
Olympus, and Marcyus and Apollo and Daphne. 
Later, in 1773, a business of quite enormous pro- 
portions developed in cameo portraits. These were 
first modelled by one Joachim Smith, of Berners 
Street, in wax ; afterwards, James Hoskins appears 
to have done the major portion of this work. Re- 
productions in the fine jasper body are still produced 
at Etruria. The portraits include very many of the 
most famous men of that and an earlier time. 
Fletcher and Beaumont, Bacon, Boyle, Shakspere, 
Pitt, Fox, David Garrick, Nelson, Addison, Pope, 
Locke, Newton, Swift, Milton and a host of others. 











These were produced in the fine white biscuit or 
early jasper body at first, but later were made in the 
improved material which Wedgwood developed. 
Flaxman’s cameo medallion of Mrs. Siddons is one 
of the most noted, and is in the Mayer collection ; 
that of Johnson is also celebrated, in the Barlow 
collection. Two illustrations—one “The Choice of 
Hercules” (Barlow collection), the other an oval 
tablet of “ Pomona” (Mayer)—are also samples of 
early work ; the first is referred to Tebo, and the latter 
to Flaxman. In conception and execution they are 
perfect works. The head of Medusa is a magnificent 
piece of work; full of fury, and, in its elliptical 
outline, a model of truth and purity. 

In the Wedgwood annals the name of Boulton 
frequently occurs. The latter was a manufacturer, 
as already indi- 
cated, of metal 
work, and Etruria 
supplied ornamen- 
tal vases, tritons, 
chimaera and 
candelabra, which 
were finished at 
Soho. Much of 
the latter work 
has perished en- ~ 
tirely through the 
ignorance and 
carelessness of 
workmen, but a 
great deal went 
abroad. 

The year 1770 
saw the produc- 
tion of the bas- 
relief of the “ Mar- 
riage of Cupid and 
Psyche” and 
Coward’s fine 
piece of modelled work, “Somnus”: the 
original 94 inches in height and 15 inches long. 
Bentley, about this time, seems to have urged Wedg- 
wood to produce some larger pieces than had 
hitherto been attempted. These were for chimney 
pieces, and this is the first hint we get of the exten- 
sion of Wedgwood to interior work in Architecture 
—apart, at least, from the Etruscan work already 
alluded to. Wedgwood, although advancing in 
years, with his family making more claims upon his 
time and attention, with a greatly extended list of 
social obligations, and more particularly with 
difficulties as to workmen and the fluctuations of 
demand, attacked this new difficulty. It has been 
previously indicated that he made improvements of 
a very marked character from the utilisation of spar, 
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the ferra ponderosa. He did not, however, succeed 
until early in 1775 in satisfying himself. The solution 
of this difficulty was found in Derbyshire Cawk, and 
the story of his persistent labour and experiment, 
his journey to Derbyshire in a chaise to carry the 
material back with him, the manner in which the 
thing he sought eluded him day after day is a chapter 
full of object lessons. He simply would not be beaten, 
and, although he wrote to Bentley and told him he 
would leave the matter, in the meantime he stuck 
to it. 

This is the crowning labour of the great potter, 
and the perfection of his long years of thought and 
steady toil. It is then that Flaxman comes upon the 
scene. The way was prepared for marvellous things 
in jasper. By building a new kiln the difficulty of 
producing the 
plaques for chim- 
ney- pieces was 
overcome, and new 
possibilities 


opened out. Not- 
withstanding the 
ability of - those 
modellers which 
Etruria already 
employed, some 
one better was 
required. Flaxman 
was the man 


selected. No one 
more ardently de- 
voted to Classical 
Art could have 
been found, or 
with such won- 
drous _ technical 
ability. The hand 
of the master is 
upon all the work 
he had produced. Amongst his earlier work is ‘The 
Seasons,” “ Terpsichore,” “ Sappho,” and a number 
of gods and goddesses, “ Hercules and the Lion,” 
“ Hercules and Cerberus,” and “ Melpomene.” His 
later work includes many of the fine busts of illus- 
trious Greeks, “ The Apotheosis of Homer,” “ Priam 
begging the body of Hector from Achilles,” the 
“Dancing Hours,” the “Muses with Apollo,” the 
“Bacchanalian Sacrifice” (and others of the sacri- 
fices). As to the question sometimes raised of the 
“ Apotheosis”’ not being Flaxman’s, there is now a 
concensus of opinion in favour of the contention. 

. The famous plaque of the “ Muses with Apollo” 
has a curious history. It is related that Wedgwood, 
who began to fear the expense incurred over Flax- 
man’s work, conceived the idea of making up the 
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tablet required out of goddesses he had on hand. 
Flaxman had already done “ Terpsichore,” and the 
other five muses, therefore three were required. He 
wrote asking Bentley to countermand the order, but 
it was, happily, too late, and this exquisite work 
which posterity might have missed, is one of the chief 
gems in the Wedgwood collection of plaques. The 
airy grace of the figures, their perfect proportions 
and moulding, although characteristic of all this 
master’s work, are no- 
where more delightfully 
exemplified. With Apollo 
as a central .figure, this 
tablet is a decorative 


delight. 
The “ Bacchanalian 
Sacrifice” reproduced, 


was originally modelled 
by Bacon or Coward, 
possibly by another of the 
artists employed by 
Wedgwood. Flaxman, 
however, remodelled it in 1779 as a large tablet 
for chimney-pieces. It was some thirty years 
ago in the possession of Mr. Bagshawe, of 
Sheffield. 

Flaxman’s work in child figure is admittedly 
amongst his best efforts. The “Cupids at Play,” 
used in plaques and for vases; teapots, and in a 
variety of fashions, is a charming example, not 
excelled by the “Blindman’s Buff,’ but equal 
to it in every way. The abandon of movement 





strikes one equally with the 
charming gleefulness with 
which the cupids are instinct. 
Whether he is trying to catch 
an erratic butterfly, wrestling 
on the ground with another, 
or is eye-bandaged, every cupid 
has an_ individuality which 
evokes the beholder’s love and 
sympathy. Such exquisitely 
tender and beautiful work 
places Flaxman in a unique position amongst artists 
of any period. On a blue and white jasper plate are 
two cupids, one the artist and the other the sitter. 
The self-consciousness of the little mite who sits with 
folded hands, a subdued smile and an air of roguish 
enjoyment, is so infectious that few persons can look 
at it and not catch the mood. 

A noted example of the artist’s work in symbol 
or allegory is the bas-relief commemorating the 
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passing of the Commercial Treaty between England 
and France. It represents Mercury as the God of 
Commerce joining the hands of England and France. 
Another of Flaxman’s works, reproduced here, is 
the “ Birth of Achilles” (belonging to the Hooker 
collection). 

Flaxman went to Rome (1787), and there gathered 
pupils around him—perhaps not pupils in the strict 
sense, but certainly disciples. Amongst these was 
De Vere, whose tablet representing Achilles in the 
presence of the 
daughters of 
King Lycomedes 
seizing his 
armour in lieu of 
the jewels, and 
thus revealing 
his sex to the 
startled women, 
is very fine. 

Angelo __Dal- 
mazzoni was em- 
ployed by John 
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Webber, who practically succeeded Flaxman at 
Etruria. He was an Italian artist of high repute, 
and from his school came Pacetti. 

The story of Wedgwood would be incomplete 
without some reference to the famous Barberini or 
Portland vase. This is where the second generation 
of Wedgwood enters upon the scene. During the 
latter period of the great potter’s life, with which all 
the artists just mentioned were associated, the name 
of Josiah Wedgwood, junior, frequently occurs. 
Wedgwood, junior, proved to be a valuable assistant 
to his father, and to his labours the final success of 
the reproductions of the famous vase is very properly 
attributed. The Barberini vase was purchased by 
the Dowager-Duchess of Portland from Sir William 
Hamilton, who brought it to England in 1784. It is 
not known what sum the duchess paid for it, but, when 
the duke sold the whole museum, it was knocked 
down to the duke himself for £1,029; not a very 
huge price, considering the manner in which 
it had been written up by everybody who knew, 
to know, anything Art: 
probably no exaggeration to say 
that there were more pretenders to Art knowledge 


or pretended about 


and it is 


than possessors of it ; to wit, the Dowager-Duchess 
and others of her kind, who were lovers (sic) of Art, 
because it was fashionable. All this class of people 
are, unfortunately, not dead yet. Wedgwood, prob- 
ably for a consideration, obtained permission to 
make a copy of this celebrated antique, discovered 
between 1623 and 1644, enclosed in a sarcophagus 
and within a sepulchral chamber which lay buried 
beneath the Monte del Grano, three miles from 
Rome. It was ten inches high, and had been dedi- 
cated to the memory of Alexander Severus and his 
mother, both killed in 235. Wedgwood worked at 
the reproduction for over three years, encountering all 
kinds of difficulties, and finally surmounting them all. 
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The story of Wedgwood can hardly be said to 
end with Josiah Wedgwood’s death, which occurred 
on January 3rd, 1795, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, for Wedgwood has been full of most wonderful 
and interesting developments ever since, But the 
chief interest in the story centres round this truly 
great and wonderful man, who lived through a 
period of history fraught with consequences to 
England’s social and artistic development that will 
act forever. Hisartistic triumphs were magnificent ; 
his industrial achievements almost unparalleled ; his 
social influence of the best and most enduring kind. 
Posterity will ever honour such greatness. 


HREE CENTURIES OF 
RENAISSANCE WORK IN 
ENGLAND 


ILLUSTRATED BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A. 
Il. 


Or the immediate successors of Wren, the most 
important, perhaps, was Vanbrugh, whose concep- 
tions, Mr. Blomfield remarks, were far beyond his 
powers of execution, and whose mind was possessed 
with a single idea, almost amounting to megalo- 
mania. His larger plans are all based on the 
general scheme shewn at Blenheim and Castle 
Howard, and the one impression which he sought 
to convey was the majesty of stupendous size. 
His mind, with all its vigorous energy, seems 
to have run in a groove, and he does not 
seem to have been alive to the value of anything 
but his own peculiar manner. For instance, in 1721, 
he advised the destruction of three sides of the outer 
and more important quadrangle at Audley End. 
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Yet Vanbrugh was certainly an original designer. 
Even in his details, uncouth and ugly as they are, 


there is evidence of thought 
in the design, of a deliber- 
ate attempt to make them 
all subordinate to his main 
idea. He certainly con- 
ceived of his building as a 
whole. He was not content 
to accept the ordinary way 
of doing things, but en- 
deavoured to think out his 
design in his own peculiar 
fashion, and according to 
the dictates of his very ill- 
balanced taste. If, to his 
powerful imagination, Van- 
brugh had joined any 
degree of artistic sensitive- 
ness, he might have suc- 
ceeded in his effort after 
great Architecture, for he 
grasped the fundamental 
principle that the highest 
effects of Architecture can 
only be reached through 
the qualities of Archi- 
tecture, not, that is, by 
sculpture, however fine, but 
by fine proportion and dis- 
tribution of mass. Unfor- 
tunately Vanbrugh had no 
taste, and his ambition for 
size rapidly grew into 
what can hardly be sepa- 
rated from mania. At Blen- 
heim, not content with the 
size of the house, he built 
the great bridge on about 
four times the scale of the 
house, constructing this 
Titanic monument, fine as 
it is, to cross the upper end 
of a pond. The simple 
question of cost would 
always prevent any serious 
effort to follow Vanbrugh’s 
lead ; and WHawksmoor, 
who made the attempt in 
a small way, completely 
over-reached himself in 
this regard ; yet Vanbrugh 
remains an_ interesting 
figure in the history of 


English Art. His passionate appreciation of the 
abstract qualities of Architecture gives him a place 


which the 
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always in_ perfect 


by himself among the Architects of a country in 
very existence of those qualities has 


almost ceased to be 
recognised. 

Vanbrugh’s successor 
was Hawksmoor, born at 
East Drayton, in 1661. 
At the age of eighteen he 
entered Wren’s office as 
“his scholar and doniestic 
clerk,” and for the next 
thirty years of his life 
served Wren faithfully in 
the superintendence of his 
various buildings. In 1683 
he was employed by Wren 
as supervisor at Winches- 
ter, and deputy surveyor 
at Chelsea Hospital. In 
1690 he was appointed 
clerk of the works at Ken- 
sington Palace; in 1698, 
clerk of the works at 
Greenwich Hospital ; and 
in 1705, deputy surveyor. 
He also worked for Wren 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
in 1692-95, the date of the 
Library, which was de- 
signed by Wren and not 
by Hawksmoor. Till the 
end of the seventeenth 
century he had been work- 
ing entirely for Wren, but 
when Castle Howard was 
begun in 1702 he assisted 
Vanbrugh, and was ap- 
pointed his deputy sur- 
veyor at Blenheim in 1710- 
1715; and from 1715 till 
the time of his death in 
1736, besides work which 
he carried out on his own 
account, he filled various 
official posts, such as that 
of secretary and draughts- 
man to the Board of 
Works and deputy sur- 
veyor. Hawksmoor’s 
manner was thus derived 
from two very different 
sources, and the influences 
of Wren and Vanbrugh 
appear in his work, not 


fusion. From Wren he 
learnt his technique, and acquired a mastery of 
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architectural detail far beyond the very limited 
knowledge of Vanbrugh. But the latter 
fluenced his design in an unmistakable manner ; 
the effort after siinple size which is found in Hawks- 
moor’s work, his constant ambition to pile up great 
masses of masonry, must be attributed to his associa- 
tion with Vanbrugh. The consequence was that 
Hawksmoor, who was a well-trained Architect, was 
incessantly trying to translate Vanbrugh into terms 
of Wren, and while, owing to his tamer nature, he 
missed the turbulent power of Vanbrugh, he was 
prevented by the ideal at which he aimed from 
attaining the grace and suavity of Wren. The 
Tower of St. Mary Woolnoth is a characteristic 
example. The lower story of the west front is on 
the scale of Blenheim, and an evident reminiscence 
of Vanbrugh ; the stage above this is slightly out of 
scale with the lower story, though not aggressively 
so; but above the entablature of this stage Hawks- 
moor seems to have lost all touch of his original 
motive, and in the two small turrets to have 
reverted to some recollection of Wren. The finest 
feature in this Church is the north front; there is 
much refinement of design in the recessed semi- 
circular headed niches, and the recondite treatment 
of the mouldings. Hawksmoor evidently gave a 
great deal of thought to his designs ; he was not 
content to carry out a detail in any way in which it 
had ever been done before, and in this regard he 
was much more successful than Vanbrugh, thanks to 
the thorough training he had received from Wren. 

“ Christ Church, Spitalfields (the drawing of which 
will be found on page 517 ante), is, in some ways, one 
of the most original Churches in London. Its plan 
resembles the ordinary ‘rectangular Church with 
Nave and Aisles designed by Wren, but there is a 
remarkable feature at the east end, and in the Tower 
Hawksmoor broke away from all precedent. At the 
first column from the east end Hawksmoor has re- 
turned the entablature right across from north to 
south, with two additional columns inserted in the 
width of the Nave, thus forming a screen, and above 
this he has placed the Royal Arms. The effect is 
fine, though somewhat overcrowded. The Tower 
stands at the west end, and beyond it is a bold 
portico of four detached columns carrying an entab- 
lature, with a circular pediment in the centre. The 
plan of the Tower is square, but Hawksmoor has 
extended the east and west walls towards the north 
and south for about two-thirds of the way up, so 
that it is wider on the face than on the side, and has 
then come back to the square with curved ramps. 
Above this is a low square stage, terminating in an 
octagonal steeple. The design is full of peculiarities, 
such, for instance, as the circular sweeps of the 
entablature on the north and south sides, the little 
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arcaded stage below the steeple and the bold ramps 
which terminate the buttresses, and its extremely 
impressive effect is due to purely architectural 
qualities ; that is to say, there is no carving or orna- 
ment on the Tower, and it depends solely on its pro- 
portions and the disposition of its planes. Next to 
St. Bride’s and St. Mary-le-Bow, this is probably the 
finest and most original Renaissance steeple in 
England.” 

Into Hawksmoor’s work Mr. Blomfield goes 
rather minutely, reviewing his work at Oxford, and 
giving him great credit for his mechanical know- 
ledge. When Beverley Minster was in imminent 
danger in 1713—says the author—Hawksmoor in- 
vented the machinery for screwing up the north 
part of the North Transept, and in all technical 
knowledge of Architecture he was superior to 
Vanbrugh, who, as far as is known, never had any 
special training at all. Although the quality of his 
imagination was ungraceful and ponderous, Hawks- 
moor was an original designer, and seriously grappled 
with the problems of Architecture, instead of merely 
copying Palladio and the accepted Italian models. 
“At this particular period,’ Mr. Blomfield says, 
“Architecture had already become an elegant accom- 
plishment of the upper classes. To the free masculine 
intelligence of Wren had succeeded mere scholar- 
ship, rapidly degenerating into pedantry. When 
a correct use of the orders, according to the recog- 
nised canons, was the test of Architecture, and the 
question of cost was seldom raised, the amateur very 
soon stepped to the front, and began to furnish 
designs of his own, or, at any rate, to give instruc- 
tions to draughtsmen who were content to leave to 
the amateur the credit of the design. A little later 
we shall find Lord Burlington represented as one of 
the first Architects of his time. Architects probably 
found it inconvenient to question the claims of their 
distinguished patrons, but occasionally the ‘ ghost’ 
lost his temper and amusing revelations followed. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century a serious 
quarrel arose between Essex, of Cambridge, and the 
Rev. Robert Masters, Fellow of Corpus, as to the 
authorship of a design for the new quadrangle, which 
ended by Essex inviting the amateur to produce the 
working drawings. The Rev. Robert Masters appears 
to have declined the challenge.” 

On those architectural amateurs, who were par- 
ticularly prominent at this period, the author devotes 
some terse remarks. 

Of the eighteenth century Architects, Thomas 
Archer, the son of Thomas Archer, M.P., who was, 
indeed, a pupil of Vanbrugh himself, was the Archi- 
tect of that remarkable Tower of St. Philip’s, Bir- 
mingham (the illustration of which appeared on 
page 515 ante). The Church was built in 1710, and 














“was justly esteemed a very beautiful structure.” 
The Tower at the west end is helped by its 
commanding  position— 
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more to 
ambitious venture at St. John’s, Westminster. 


justify Archer’s reputation 


than his 


This 
latter Church was built, 





says Mr. Blomfield—but is 
certainly a powerful and 
original design, and unlike 
anything of its kind in 
England. The Tower 
starts from above the 
entablature of the Church, 
and consists of a belfry 
stage with four concave 








1721-1728, at a cost of 
£40,000. The Church is 
extraordinarily ugly, and 
has been compared to an 
elephant on its back. In 
1730 Archer designed a 
Church at Deptford, and 
in 1741, Umberslade, in 
Warwickshire. He died 








sides, and double engaged 
c A PANEL. 
pilasters on pedestals set 


on the canted angles. Above the entablature of this 
belfry is an octagonal stage for a clock, with double 
buttresses running out to the angles of the lower stage, 
and a lead dome terminating in an open lantern with 
a cupola and an iron cross. The play of concave 
wall surface in contrast with the square returns, and 
the very ingenious transition from the square to the 
octagon, a little suggest some of 
elaborate 


Hawksmoor’s 
com- 
binations of plain 
and hollow sur- 
Archer 
evidently had 
no intention of 
adhering to the 
type of steeple 
invented 


faces. 


by 
Wren, and con- 
tinued later by 
Gibbs, The lofty 
belfry stage of St. 
Philip’s shews 
that he deliber- 
ately rejected 
Wren’s favourite 
device of getting 
his effect by con- 
stant repetition 
of stories ; and it 
is possible that 
he shared with 
Campbelland his 
contemporaries 
their somewhat 
disparaging view 
of Wren’s powers 
as a_ designer. 
Of its kind St. 
Philip’s is one 
of the finest 
steeples in Eng- 


land, and does 
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in 1743. 
The work of William 
Lord Burlington, is dealt 
the author says, “he was 


Kent, a protégé of 
and of 
one of those generally accomplished persons who 
can do everything up to a certain point and 
nothing well.” 


with, him 


Walpole says, “he was a painter, 
an Architect, and the father of modern. gardening. 
In the first character he was below mediocrity ; in 
the second, he was a restorer of the science ; in the 
last, an original 
and the inventor 
of an art that 
realises painting 
and improves 
nature.” 

To the great 
Gibbs, Mr. Blom- 
field devotes 
almost 
chapter. 

St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, an 
illustration of 


a whole 


which is repro- 
duced, was by 
George Dance 
the elder, and 
Mr. Blomfield 
says the best 
de- 
“In it 
Dance caught 


Church he 
signed. 


a_ reflection of 
Wren’s 

admirable 
ner; 


most 
man- 
and, in 
fact, must have 
consciously bor- 
rowed from St. 
Mary-le-Bow.” 
Sir William 
Chambers’ works 
are somewhat 
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minutely criticised, and some very fine illustrations 
given, notably of Harewood House, Yorkshire, and 
the river front of Somerset House taken from Belcher 
and Macartney’s “ Later Renaissance.” Chambers 
was a cClear- 
headed and 
most capable 
Architect, 
with com- 
plete know- 
ledge of his 


art; his mas- 





culine intel- 
ligence kept 
him clear 
of the frip- 
pery of the 
Adams, and 
he believed 
himself in 
earnest in 
following the 
great tradi- 
tions of clas- 
sical design. 
But some- 
how there is 
little vitality 
in his work. 
The vigour 
and energy 
of design 
possessed by 
the earlier 
men, their 
power of 
convincing 
the mind that 
their archi- 
tecture was 
human and 
individual, 
and the 
expression 
of the de- 





signer’s own 
personality 
—these and 
other quali- 


Chambers had one supreme merit, however. He 
was a man of strong principle, and scrupulous 
artistic conscience. He declined to give way to the 
prevailing dilettantism, and adhered staunchly to the 
classical tra- 
ditions as 
taught by the 
great Italian 
Architects. 
On Robert 
Adam, Mr. 
Blomfield is 
particularly 
severe. Here 
we venture, 
again, to 
quote him in 
full :— 
“Robert 
Adam was 
born in 1728, 
and educated 
at Edinburgh 
University. 
He began his 
travels in 
1754, when 
he visited 
Nismes; he 
was at Rome 
in 1756, and 
at Venice in 





the summer 
of 1757, 
when, with 
Clerisseau 
and two other 








draughts- 
men, he 




















spent five 
weeks in 
measuring up 











the ruins of 
Diocletian’s 
Palace at 
Spalatro. 
The  draw- 
ings of this 
Palace were 








ties had gone 
out with the 
seventeenth 
century, and in studying the work of the last half of 
the eighteenth century one is habitually reminded of 
the unwelcome truth that first-rate intellectual 
capacity is not the same thing as genius in design. 
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published in 
1764. Adam 
returned to 
England in 1758, and at once began practice. The 
screenand gateway of the Admiralty, one of the earliest 
of his designs, and on the whole the best, was built 
in 1760, and Shardeloe, in Buckinghamshire, 
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designed an extra- 
ordinary Church at 
Mistley, in Essex ; 
White's Club, in St. 
James’s Square; 
and various private 
houses, _ including 
Witham, in Somer- 
setshire, and Comp- 
ton, in Warwick- 











shire; andadditions, 
alterations and 
decorations for 
houses without 
number. Gossford 
House, in East 
Lothian, was one 
of the brothers’ 
latest works, and 








GATEHOUSE AT SANDWICH. 


1759-61, was his first important house, followed up 
by an extensive re-modelling of Sion House in 
1761-62, and Kedlestone, 1761-65, a design often 
spoken of as characteristic of Adam’s manner, 
though in point of fact the credit of the plan belongs 
to Paine. Shelburne House (now Lansdowne 
House) was begun in 1765; Kenwood, between 
Highgate and Hampstead, in 1764-7; Luton House 
in 1767, and the Ranger’s Lodge in the Green Park 
(since destroyed) in 1768. From 1768 onwards the 
brothers were busily employed in London. The 
Adelphi buildings, including the House of the 
Society of Arts, which were carried out from their 
designs, appear to have been a family speculation, 
and it seems that the Adams enjoy the doubtful 
honour of being the earliest of modern English 
Architects to embark on the thorny paths of finance 
and speculative building. Mansfield Street, Portland 
Place (1770), a house at the corner of Harewood 
Place, Stratford Place, and a great quantity of houses 
between Park Lane and Hanover Square, seem to 
have been built in this way by the Adam family, and 
decorated with their—or rather with Liardet’s— 
patent stucco, a material in which the Adams had a 
pecuniary interest. Meanwhile, Robert Adam carried 
on his private practice indefatigably. In 1771 he 
designed the Record Office at Edinburgh ; in 1773 
he designed a house for Sir Watkyn Wynne in St. 
James’s Square, and one for Lord Derby in 
Grosvenor Square ; in 1776, Drury Lane Theatre, 
and the Infirmary at Glasgow at about the same 
time. The new buildings for Edinburgh University 
were begun from his designs in 1778, but only part 
of Adam’s designs was carried out. In 1776 he 


the east and south 
DRAWN BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD. sides of Fitzroy 

Square (1790) their 
latest venture in speculative building. Robert Adam 
died in 1792, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and his brother James died two years later. 

“It is evident, from certain remarks in his pub- 
lished works, that Robert Adam regarded himself as 
an original thinker in Architecture on two grounds : 
first, that he had introduced a fresh method of house 
planning ; and, secondly, that he had greatly purified 
ornamental detail and enlarged its scope. In his 
preface he takes credit to himself for having ‘ brought 
about a kind of revolution in this useful and elegant 
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art,’ for Adam had no false modesty about his work. 
In regard to house planning, he considered that he 
had advanced on Inigo Jones and others ‘in the dis- 
position and relief of his apartments,’ by which he 
seems to mean that whereas they were content with 


Britannicus,’ he would have found that he had been 
anticipated in every one of his inventions, but Adam 
undoubtedly had a remarkable power of designing 
great vistas of rooms en suite, and though he spoilt 
them by the feebleness of his decorations, some of 
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THE TOWN HALL, ABINGDON. 


comparatively simple forms such as squares, oblongs 
or circles, he introduced an abundance of ovals and 
ellipses, and constantly varied the shape of his rooms 
in order to avoid monotony. As a matter of fact, if 
he had turned over the pages of the ‘ Vitruvius 
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his plans are very able. Sion House is a good 
example. The original plan which Adam was called 
in to remodel was quadrangular. Adam filled this 
up with a great central hall, 50 ft. in diameter, sur- 
rounded bya peristyle, giving a total diameter of 














70 ft., and he brought this court into communication 
with the sides by vestibules in the centre of the four 
sides. He repeated this plan in a new building in 
the Record Office at Edinburgh, where the diameter 
of the central hall is also 50 ft. So, again, at Luton 
House, built for Lord Bute in 1767, and one of the 
best examples of 
Adam's domestic 
work, headopted 
a general H- 
shaped plan, the 
centre occupied 
bya circular hall, 
40ft. in diameter, 
opening into a 
saloon 64 ft. by 
24 ft., the left- 
hand wing occu- 
pied by the 
dining - room, 
ante-room, and 
with drawing- 
room en suite, the 
right-hand wing 
by the library, 
cut up into three 
divisions by 
colonnades, but 
capable of being 
thrown open, so 
that a vista could 
be obtained from 
end to end of a 
total length of 
142 ft. At Lans- 
downe House, in 
much the same 
way, he formed 
the gallery of 
three rooms en 
suile, an oblong 
room in the 
centre, 38 ft. by 
30 ft., with cir- 
cular rooms at 
each end, 30 ft. 
in diameter, 
giving a total 
length of 103 ft. 
In Lord Derby’s 
house and Sir Watkyn Wynne’s, both built on 
long narrow sites and very well planned, Adam 
again devoted himself to providing sets of: rooms 
en suite, but the houses, whether for effect or 
convenience, are in no way superior to many 
an example of a London house planned fifty 
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CHORISTERS’ SCHOOL, THE CLOSE, 
SALISBURY. 
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or a hundred years before. 
Adam’s pretensions have even less foundation. He 
understood selection in ornament ; that is to say, he 
knew where to place his ornament, and at his best, 
where to stay his hand; but in so far as he intro- 
duced any innovation in detail, it was wholly for the 
bad, and pro- 
bably little value 
would be placed 
on the furniture 
and other articles 
carried out from 
his designs, ex- 
cept for their 
admirable work- 
manship, for skili 
in execution long 
out - lasted the 
capacity for de- 
sign in English 
Architecture and 
its handicrafts. 
Adam con- 
sidered that he 
had refined the 
details of Roman 
Architecture by 
reference to 
Greek models, 
but as he de- 
pended for his 
accuracy on 
Stuart and 
Revett, the result 
was neither one 
thing nor the 
other, and in- 
ferior to either. 
He notes certain 
modifications 
which he intro- 
duced into the 
volute, and that 
he diminished his 
columns from 
the base up- 
wards, _ instead 
of from  one- 
third of the 
way up, and he 
also invented what he calls a Britannic order, 
with lions and unicorns for volutes. But what he 
particularly prided himself on was his stucco orna- 
mentation, on pink, green and light-blue ground ; 
and his ‘Etruscan manner’ coloured red, yellow, 
brown or black, on a white ground, which was really 


In regard to detail, 
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GATES TO SHERBORNE ABBEY (reduced). 


based on second-rate Roman wall decoration. Such 
work was merely fashionable, and speedily gave way 
to fresh fashions and revivalisms, in their turn to 
disappear before the modern Gothic revival. Adam 
was the immediate precursor of Wilkins and Soane, 
and can hardly be looked upon as belonging to the 
traditional line of English Architects. His earlier 
work, such as the Admiralty screen, touches it, but his 
later designs, such as Fitzroy Square, are as remote 
from the manner of Inigo Jones or Christopher Wren 
as the work of the eminent Nash himself.” 

Perhaps the most indispensable section of this fine 
work is that devoted to House Planning in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, and here we 
will not venture to follow the author, as in the limits 
of this review we could not do justice to him. On 
second thoughts, also, we dare not trespass upon 
that section which Mr. Blomfield titles as the “ Archi- 
tectural Literature of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” but his criticisms are strong—strongest, 
perhaps, where he sums up his chapter in comments 
upon the Adams. “The Adams introduced no im- 
provement,” he says, “into English Architecture of 
the slightest value, but they did introduce a great 
quantity of meaningless ornament, and they set the 
fashion for cheap reproductions of the antique, and 
introduced a certain insincerity of taste from which 
the art has by no means recovered. Robert Adam 
exhibited, in an exaggerated form, a quality to some 
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extent peculiar to the eighteenth-century Architects, 
the quality of intense self-consciousness. In varying 
degrees these men (the eighteenth-century Architects) 
were all impressed with the sense of the immense 
magnificence of their own work. Colin Campbell 
sounded the first note of it early in the century. 
Fifty years later, James Paine, cool-headed as he 
was, wrote: ‘the rapid progess of Architecture in 
Great Britain within these last thirty years is, per- 
haps, without example in any age or country since 
the Romans.’ These self-congratulations, ever 
increasing in certainty, are so many marks to shew 
the gradual withdrawal of the tide, till it reached the 
complete low water-mark of the first half of the 
nineteenth century.” 

In subsequent chapters Mr. Blomfield deals— 
almost brilliantly—with the “Trades ”—Carpentry, 
Masonry, Brickwork, Plaster-work, Lead and Iron, 
tracing their utility or the manner in which they 
were used through the three centuries covered by 
his two fine volumes. 

As we have previously stated, this history of 
Renaissance Architecture in England becomes at 
once quite indispensable to the appreciation and the 
judgment of Architecture in the three most vital 
centuries of its.career in this country. As such it 
enters the somewhat restricted library of architec- 
tural works, and as such it will most certainly remain. 

THE Epitor. 
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